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News of the Week 


FEV mecting at Geneva of the Preparatory Commis- 
| sion for the Disarmament Conference coincides with 
a state of uneasiness all over Europe, but the coincidence 
will not be unhappy if the League can guide and control 
events. The Preparatory Commission met on Wednesday, 
and its session of a few days will be followed by a meeting 
of the Council of the League. One satisfactory point is 
that the very formidable difliculties of the disarmament 
problem are saved from one aspect of unreality by the 
representation of both Russia and the United States. 
We always felt that the work of disarmament could 
not proceed very far so long as Russia and the United 


How would it 


have been possible in any case to persuade nervous nations 


States remained outside the discussion. 


to free their minds of anxicty if two of the most powerful 
nations in the world were not parties to the disarmament 
scheme 2? The sympathy of the United States has never, 
of course, been in doubt, though the inconvenience caused 
by her non-membership of the League is always present ; 
but the recent acceptance by Russia of the invitation to 
take part in the Commission was a surprise. 


The Soviet plan for disarmament, which M. Litvinoff 
explained on Wednesday, provides for the complete 
All existing ships 
Military instruction 


abolition of all land, sea and air forces. 
and armaments would be scrapped. 

would be prohibited. Factories that can be converted 
to the production of munitions would be suppressed, 
Ministries of War would disappear. The Soviet, said 
M. Litvinoff, was prepared to destroy all its military 
stores and factories within a year. Everybody would have 
to be disarmed within four years, In order to present this 
stupendous piece of nonsense, M. Litvinoff defied all the 
He pune tuated 
his speech with violent abuse of the League. The purpose 
of the scheme is plain enough. The Sovict says in effect, 
* Militarism is only Capitalism under another name. 
The Bolshevists are the only pacifists in the world. By 
this scheme we put you and all your ways to open shame.” 
What M. Litvinoff has never forescen is that impertinent 
folly brings more shame on its authors than on any one 
else. In order to 
that the keepers of civilization should destroy every means 
of defence and discipline, and that only the brigands and 
bandits should remain with the means to enforce their wills. 
The Commission will proceed undeterred by this demented 


rules of procedure in the Commission. 


“rag” the rest of the world he suggests 


demonstration to consider security, which is the first step 
towards disarmament, 
* * 

The Council will have to deal once with the 
dispute between Rumania and Hungary over the dis- 
possessed Hungarians in Transylvania, with the appeal 
of the Lithuanians Poland on the 
question, and with the appeal of Poland for a complete 
revicw of the “state of war” between Lithuania and 
herself. And the position of most of thi 
affected by the uncertainties of domestic politics in 
Rumania (the self-exiled Prince Carol being potential 
claimant to the Throne), by the desire of Russia to re« 
Bessarabia, and by the constantly changing aspects 


more 


against schools 


appe Hlants is 


over 


of Balkan affairs. Yugoslavia is still wantonly boasting 


of her new Treaty with France and this throws the 


whole Italian Press into a ferment. Italy has made the 
riposte of a new defensive Treaty with Albania, and it 
would not be surprising if we heard soon of Italian negotia- 


tions with Bulgaria and Hungary as a set-off to the French 
series of alliances. 
% * 


We sincerely hope that at last the quarrel between 
Ilungary and Rumania will be settled. It scems to us 
that the balance of argument in this diflicult case is on 
the side of Hungary. The Hungarian landowners have 
been very harshly treated, and though tly 
plausibly answer that the Hungarians of Transylvania 
are suffering nothing that is not suffered by the Rumanian 
Treaty 


Rumanians 


landowners themselves, they, in effect. ignore the 
which gave the Hungarians a right of appeal to a tribunal, 
% ¥ * ¥ 

Ti connexion with the disarmament meeting at Geneva 

it will be appropriate to say something here about the 
debate in the House of Commons on Thursday, November 
24th. Ina comprehensive resolution Mr. MacDonald. 
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taking as his chief weapon the reasons which Lord Cecil 
gave for resigning, accused the Government of every 
sort of sin. He held that they would not have signed 


the pledge at Geneva “to outlaw aggressive war” if 


they had not been forced to do so by the small nations. 
Now that the pledge had been signed what were the 
Government doing to implement it? I. his opinion it 
was necessary to define an aggressive war, and he proposed 
that the definition of the Protocol—a refusal to accept 
arbitration—should be revived. This, of course, would 
entail a re-writing of Article XVI. of the Covenant. 
Next Mr. MacDonald demanded that the Government 
should sign the “ optional clause.” The chief impression 
made upon us by Mr. MacDonald’s speech is that all his 
thoughts were moulded by plaintive regret for the 


Protocol. 
* * « “ 


Tn that regret we cannot join, though we heartily agree 
with him that the Government would do well to sign the 
optional clause. Those nations which have signed it 
cannot understand our refusal. We Englishmen under- 
stand well enough, and without any stretching of indul- 
gence can credit the Government with perfectly sincere 
objections. But as the situation which would be created 
by British signature of the clause would be reached more 
circuitously, but none the less surely, as a result of our 
present obligations, we cannot see that anything whatever 
is gained by the Government’s hesitation. What ought 
to be a decisive consideration, as we think, is the fact 
that our refusal is taken by many other countries as a 
proof of our half-heartedness in the cause of peace. 

* * * * 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, in replying to Mr. MacDonald, 
was in very good form, and he certainly unfolded a 
record of which Great Britain may, on the whole, be very 
proud. He acknowledged, to begin with, that if the 
Government had “ prepared ” for the Naval Conference 
by “ the methods of secret diplomacy ”—the very methods 
which his critics habitually condemn—the Conference 
would have had a better chance of success. The Govern- 
ment had made the mistake of failing to prepare the 
way for a reason that ought particularly to appeal to 
the Opposition—they had wished to avoid every appear- 
ance of questioning or evading the American invitation. 
He promised that the mistake should not be repeated in 
the case of the Disarmament Conference. As for the 
pledge to outlaw war which the Government had signed, 
he maintained that it reaflirmed the declarations of 
the Covenant without spoiling them by an unnecessary 
rigidity. Such rigidity would always have an effect the 
reverse of what was intended—it would make guilt 
easicr to cloak. If there were a regular formula for 
aggression any adroit aggressor could twist it inside 
out and make it appear that he himself was the victim. 
Therefore the Government entirely dishelieved in the 
policy of definition. 

+ * % * 

Turning to arbitration Sir Austen Chamberlain said that 
Great Britain had led the world in willingness to submit 
vital questions to arbitration and abide by the result. 
The * Alabama’ case, the destruction of the Hull fishing 
fleet by the Russian Fleet in 1906, the Alaska Boundary, 
the Mosul frontier—these were only some of the famous 
instances in which we had readily accepted arbitration. 
Deeds, not words, counted. The reason why the Govern- 
ment had not signed the “ optional clause ” was that 
the signature must be Imperial. But signature on 
behalf of the whole Empire would involve so many 
reservations that the pledge would be nugatory, In 
1924 Lord Haldane had examined the whole question 
and had reported in this sense to the Cabinet, 
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Mr. Duff Cooper moved an amendment expressing 
full approval of the Government policy. This we 
valuable, as Mr. Duff Cooper is a stout friend of the 
We entirely agree with his important reseryg. 
tion, however, that if Great Britain had unquestioningly 
accepted “ mathematical parity ” at the Naval Conference 
the United States would almost certainly not want ty 
build as many ships as she feels inclined to build noy, 
Mr. Bridgeman said with truth that at the Conference 
the British delegates had worked earnestly for peace 
when they proposed “to limit aggressive power by 
classes of ships.” It was on the question of tonnage. 
not upon the question of cight-inch guns (as Lord Cee! 
had wrongly stated), that the Conference had broke, 
down. 


eague. 


* * * * 





We have always held that on the whole the Americay 
delegation in its unswerving insistence upon a formuls 
was rather more to blame than Great Britain for th 
failure, but the point made by Mr. Duff Cooper is of 
transcendent importance. The Cabinet took the line 
that since the greater part of the permitted tor nage 
must be used by Great Britain for smaller vessels, America 
would in practice be free to build a marked preponderance 
of large cruisers. Thus Great Britain would not be equal 
to the United States in real fighting strength, but inferior, 
In our opinion the Cabinet were wrong to allow the 
Conference to split on that rock. Everyone says that the 
United States is not a possible enemy, and everyone admits 
that she could outbuild us at any time if she wanted to 
do so. Surely we ought to have adapted our thoughts 
about parity to those facts. As it is, the United States 
has a pretext for building more large cruisers than in a 
normal state of mind she would wish to build. All this 
was made excellently clear by Mr. Duff Cooper, but it 
did not diminish the force of his main argument that 
Sir Austen Chamberlain by his courageous realisin had 
proved himself“ the best friend that the League ever had.” 

* * * a 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, November 2th, 
and in the House of Commons on the following day, 
there were debates on the Commission for India. In 
both these debates there was such general agrecinent, 
and the assurances to India were so full and so earnest, 
that we are left wishing that such admirable justifications 
of the Commission could have been made public before 
the Iidians knew anything about it. Unfortunately, 
everything went astray when there was a_ premature 
disclosure in India of the purely Parliamentary meiiber- 
ship of the Commission. If the misguided indignation 
against the Commission in India can now be abated, 
nothing could perform this benevolent function better 
than what was said in the two Houses of Parliament. 

* * * * 

Lord Birkenhead was at his best, and Lord Olivier 
declared that he could not put any obstruction in the 
way of the scheme. He favoured, however, the plan of 
having a simultaneous Commission of Indians which 
could hold joint sessions with the Parliamentary Com- 
mission, and would have the right to report to Parliament. 
This is the plan of the Labour Party, with which Mr. 
MacDonald quelled the revolt of some of his followers. 
Lord Olivier spoke as strongly as anyone in imploring 
Indians not to resort to a “ stupid policy of boycott.” 
Lord Reading held that the Government had taken the 
only possible course. There was rather more criticism 
in the House of Commons than in the House of Lords, 
but it was, nevertheless, a day of vindication for the 
Government. The Government’s resolution was formally 
supported by Mr. MacDonald himself. It has 
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peen announced that Mr. Stephen Walsh has been 
forbidden by his doctors to serve on the Commission. 
His place will be taken by Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, who 
has been nominated by the Labour Party. 

* * % * 

The death of M. Jonel Bratianu, the powerful and 
wayward Prime Minister of Rumania, was quite unex- 
pected. As the creator of a nation-wide class of peasant 
proprictors, he might well have been much more popular 
than he was. He was, however, arrogant towards his 
opponents, and the racial minorities in Rumania, par- 
ticularly the Hungarians, had some cause for their 
indignation against him. A few months ago one might 
have thought that Rumania would be unable to get on 
without his highly resourceful leadership, but the events 
of the past few weeks have ironically brought it about 
that his death has cased the situation. When he put 
Prince Carol’s emissary, M. Manoilescu, on trial he 
evidently hoped finally to prevent any attempt that the 
undesirable Prince might snatch away the 
throne from his infant Contrary to all M. 
Bratianu’s expectations, M. Manoilescu was acquitted. 
This result put new heart into the Opposition, and if 
M. Bratianu had lived he have found it more 
difficult to rule than ever before. He has been succeeded 
as Prime Minister by his brother, M. Vintila Bratianu, 
who is said to be willing to conciliate the Opposition. 

* * + * 


make to 


owl son. 


would 


The Committee stage of the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill has proceeded so slowly that the Vote of Censure on 
the Government has been postponed till next week. On 
Monday a strong opposition developed to the provision 
that thirty stamps must be earned for an insurance card 
during the two years preceding a claim. It was said 
that in seasonal and dwindling industries there would 
be wholesale disqualifications. Equally strong were the 
objections to putting on an insured person the onus of 
proving that he was a worker. It was suggested that 
it should be the duty of the Exchanges to prove a person 
ashirker. Piquancy was given to all this discussion by 
the fact that the Labour speakers were really attacking 
tests which they themselves had invented. The Minister 
of Labour vigorously clung to his belief that the phrase 
“genuinely seeking work ’’ fairly covered all cases, and 
not be bettered. “ Everybody knows what it 
means.” No person, however, would be deprived of 
the right to appeal. 

* * * ® 


could 


Another line of criticism on Monday was that thirty 
contributions for qualification were too many. When 
a Labour Member proposed twenty he received a good 
of Unionist support. The Minister of Labour 
again stuck to his had calculated on an 
unemployment figure of eight per cent., but if he was 
wrong there would be plenty of time to introduce 
modifications before 1929. On Tuesday, Mr. R. S. 
Hudson, the Unionist Member for Whitehaven, proposed 
that in any industry in which unemployment was over 
fifteen per cent., an insured person should have three 
years instead of two in which to make his thirty con- 
tributions to the Fund. Mr. Hudson was supported by 
other Unionists, but in this case the Minister of Labour 
was able to defend himself more easily with the argument 
that a Bill could not be based on exceptions. What 
was wanted was a true insurance scheme for normal 
industries ; exceptional indulgence in granting benefits 
would destroy the growing mobility of Labour. 


deal 
guns. He 


* * * * 


Next the House discussed the extremely important 
subject of the training of workers under eighteen years 


of age. Mr. Arthur Greenwood proposed that qualifica- 
benefit should depend upon attendance at 
raining centres. The Minister of Labour expressed the 
opinion (which in different circumstances would 
have expected to hear from Mr. Greenwood himself) that 
it would be 


tion for 
one 


wrong to disqualify young people who had 
no chance of attending training centres. It is a most 
welcome fact, however, that the Minister fully accepted 
the principle of training. He promised to introduce a 
new clause on the Report stage. The expense would fall 
partly on the Fund and partly on the Treasury. We 
have written so often on this subject that we record 
the decision of the Government with gratitude. There 
is no greater danger in industry at present than that 
young persons should deteriorate into unemployables 
before they have the opportunity of getting jobs. 
a * * * 

The restiveness of some of the younger Unionists in 
these debates will have been noticed, and this gives 
significance to the strong rumours that there is to be 
a reshulfling of the Cabinet. It is said that two or 
three members of the Government—Colonel Ashley, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister and Mr. Bridgeman are men- 
tioned—may receive pcerages. If this be so, youth may 
be served at last, and there could be no better stroke 
for the Unionist Party, which will perish if the generous 
sympathies of all its young members are not with it. 

* x * * 


The coalowners of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire 
Derby are launching an important scheme for regulating 
output but encouraging the export trade. The plan 
excludes trustification and rejects any idea of selling- 
agencies to cover wide areas. 
that there is at last collaboration on a large scale, 


and 


It is encouraging, however, 


* - - * 
The figures of the Canterbury by-election were as 
follows :— 


Sir W. A. Wayland (U.) - oo 33,687 


Colonel D. Carnegie (Lib.) oe ee 


Unionist majority .. ae co 3,482 

The Unionist majority was reduced by more than 6,000 
votes. The explanation generally given by disappointed 
Unionists is that the farmers, who are numerous and 
powerful in the constituency, made a dead set against 
the Government. It is very significant that the 
Liberal candidate is a particularly strong supporter of 
the League of Nations and of The 
Government might make a note of this, 


disarmament. 


a * * * 


Sefior Capablanca, the chess champion who seemed 
to be invincible, has at last fallen. 
at Buenos Aires by Dr. Alekhine, who is of Russian birth 
but has lately become a naturalized Frenchman. Sefior 
Capablanca is still a comparatively young man. Terhaps 
the strain of the game is too great for champions to last 
long. Dr. Alekhine, however, at thirty-five is not much 
younger than Senor Capablanca. He has played with 
brilliant adapting his play during the 
games to Scfior Capablanca’s own theory—and evidently 
deserves to have his name on the roll which includes 
Steinitz, Lasker and Capablanca. 

* * * * 


He has been beaten 


inventiveness 


Bank Rate, 43 per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101% ; on Wednesday week 100; ; a year ago 99 Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853; on Wednesday 
week 85}; a year ago 843. Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 74]3 ; on Wednesday week 75; 
ago 743. 


a year 
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Poland 


W HEN the regular clash of arms in the Bocr War 

had passed into the phase of a scattered and 
almost invisible guerilla warfare, the late Lord Halsbury, 
unwilling to dignify such a state of affairs with the lofty 
name of war, said in the House of Lords that “ a sort of 
a war” was going on. It is difficult to imagine what 
phrase he would find appropriate to the “ state of war” 
which has lasted for seven years between Lithuania 
and Poland. 

In October, 1920, the Polish General Zeligowski 
seized Vilna, which the Lithuanians have traditionally 
regarded as their capital. There was no question but 
that the seizure was an unwarrantable assertion of 
might over right. Even the Polish Government 
repudiated it. Unfortunately, General Zeligowski refused 
to be recalled, and, as the Lithuanians were powcrless 
to drive him out, the Polish Government soon 
consented to the accomplished fact. So also did the 
League. When the League was invoked, it referred 
the question to the Conference of Ambassadors. The 
Ambassadors, unable to see any way out of the deadlock 
except by war, concluded that Vilna had better be kept 
by Poland. It is true that there were some superficial 
excuses for calling wrong right. A self-appointed Diet 
of Vilna, for instance, had passed a resolution in favour 
of fusion with Poland. No outsider knows exactly what 
the secret history or the value of that resolution was, 
but even if the value be put as high as possible, the 
fact remains that the Powers would not have dreamed 
of assigning Vilna to Poland if a Polish General had 
not grabbed it. 

The League has, of course, been accused of a profound 
moral weakness in passing the difliculty on to the 
Ambassadors and allowing Polish immorality to be 
whitewashed. In defence of the League, however, it 
may most justly be argued that it had before it a choice 
of evils, and that it chose the lesser evil. Nobody can 
deny that peace was better than war. Nor can it be 
denicd that the League at that time was not in a strong 
enough position to enforce a pure moral judgment. 
The League had to be built up, as it still has; every 
friend of the League hopes for the time when it will 
be able to administer justice as in a domestic court of 
law; but that point had certainly not been reached 
in 1920. The wheel has now come full circle, for the 
question of Vilna is once more referred back to the 
League. All this history explains the “ state of war” 
during the past seven years between Lithuania and 
Poland. Not a drop of blood has been shed. Yet the 
two nations are still nominally at war. 

In view of the League meeting at Geneva next week, 
Lithuania recently lodged complaints about the treat- 
ment of Lithuanian nationals in Polish schools. At the 
end of last week Poland “ went one better,” and referred 
to the League the whole question of her relations with 
Lithuania as expressed by the “state of war.” In 
form Poland is behaving with perfect correctness. If the 
League can produce a settlement, every lover of peace 
will be pleased beyond measure. A constant incentive 
to violent outbreaks in Northern Europe will be removed. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that the problem has 
become at all easier since the Ambassadors summarily 
disposed of it in 1920. If Lithuania has a major grievance 
against Poland, Poland has many minor grievances 
against Lithuania. There is fairly good evidence that 
Polish school teachers in Lithuania have been persecuted. 
Poland retorted in kind against the Lithuanians within 


4 — 


and Lithuania 


her own borders—hence the Lithuanian appeal! to the 
League—but she maintains that Lithuania bevan the 
trouble. 

The Lithuanian Prime Minister, M. Vale ¢. 
asserts that Poland wants to crush Lithuain but 
there is no satisfactory proof that Poland has been 


organizing insurrection in Lithuania. M. Valdermaras 
feels himself as insecure as most dictators, and very 


likely he sees a conspiring Pole in every bush. If 
Poland had wished to annex Lithuania, she could hay 
done it any time in the past seven years — provided. of 
course, that the Powers and her near neighbours had 
not interfered. The Lithuanian Army is a hai 
men compared with the vastly inilated Polish A) 
In the circumstances we believe that Poland 
has really been plotting to seize Lithuania, though 
this need not be recorded as a fact greatly to her credit 
—she is in possession of Vilna, and nobody is hungry 
after a satisfying meal. 
The danger is not so much of a direct conflict betywcen 
Poland and Lithuania as of the indireet results of 


ditil © 


cannot 


hostility. Last weck Moscow addressed a strong warning 
to Poland not to do anything to upset the peace. At 
its face value this Bolshevist Note was not more than 
a friendly indication of the risks that Poland was running 


in making an enemy of Lithuania. But, as we do not 
profess to be able to see into the Bolshevist mind, \ 
are quite ready to be convinced that the Russian Not 
had some purpose other than its ostensible one. 

The Lithuanians persist in the hope of getting Ru ' 
and German help in their cause against Poland. The 
proposed Lithuanian Constitution assumes Vilna to be 
the capital of Lithuania, and in this connexion 5 
worth noticing that the recent Treaty between Russia 
and Lithuania gave some sort of indirect recognition 
to the claim. On the whole, Russia is a more like 
helper than Germany, for Germany is negotiating a 
commercial treaty with Poland, and one of the fast 
things she wants to do is to sacrifice this Treaty through 
being drawn into an unnecessary aiti-Polish movenic 
Then there is France. France, of course, is 
plighted friend of Poland, and at the moment she is 
extremely nervous about the safety of her whole network 
of alliances. Has not her friend M. Bratianu in Rum: 
suddenly died? Has not Italy suddenly countered the 
I ranco- Yugoslavian 


Treaty by announcing a_ fresh 
Treaty with Albania? The more Russia and German 
back Lithuania, the more France may feel impelled 
to back Poland. Although this looks dangerous enough 


on paper, we do not think that it is nearly so dangerous 
in practice. France proverbially does not go to war 
for anyone’s bright eyes, and it is no more likely that 
she will go to war to keep a stolen gem for Poland. 

It has been suggested that Lithuania would be much 
happier if she were loosely federated with Poland. At 
present she is in a miserable state of industrial depression 
and domestie uncertainty under her provocative ruler. 
IIecr absorption into a Polish Federation could not well 
be effected if Germany were unwilling. Germany has no 
liking for being fenced in. A Lithuanian union with 
Poland, however casy the bonds, would raise the whole 
question of Danzig and the Corridor. 

We do not see daylight through all this jungle, but of 
one thing we are sure. Statesmanship ought to respond 
unequivocally to Poland’s correct behaviour in asking 
the League to judge. 
in itself a fact of first-class importance, 





The invocation of the League is 
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Conciliation 


YITH such brains as those of Sir Josiah Stamp 
W and Sir Alfred Mond at work upon the problems 
of industrial peace, something ought to happen soon, 
and we believe that it will. Much has been going 
on quictly. 

The speeches of Mr. George Hicks and Mr. Bevin at 
the Trades Union Congress at Edinburgh did not 
suddenly come out of the void. In their immediate 
context they were an answer to an appeal made by 
Mr. Baldwin a few days before, but already there was 
a “movement.” The purport of those speeches was 
that trade unionists were quite ready to co-operate 
with Capitalism, but that the best thing would be for 
employers and employed to discuss the matter in 
individual trades; no interference was wanted from 
This warning off of the politicians is often 
It may account for Mr. Baldwin’s unwilling- 
more legislation for the coalmining 


politicians. 
forgotten. 
ness to produce 
industry. 

In spite of the strong hint at Edinburgh that trade- 
by-trade negotiation was desired, Sir Alfred Mond and 
others have not despaired of bringing about a general 
discussion. The idea not that such a 
discussion could settle details, but that it could provide 
principles common to all industries. Now a_ very 
important new fact has emerged. Sir Alfred Mond, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, Lord Ashfield, Lord Londonderry, 
Lord Aberconway and have 
proposed to the Trades Union Congress that leaders 
of industry on both sides should meet and talk. The 
Council of the Trades Union Congress will discuss the 
20th, and we sincerely hope 


is, of course, 


other great employers 


invitation on December 
that it will be accepted. 
The Labour correspondent of the Morning Post says 
that the constitutions of the Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations and of the Federation of British Industries 
did not permit of these two bodies acting for employers 
at such a conference as is proposed. Hence an influential 
number of employers decided to issue the invitation to 
the Trades Union their names, 
It is well known, however, that they have the support 
of a very large number of employers. We trust that the 
trade unionists will be able, if the invitation should be 
accepted, to say in precise terms exactly what they 
The vice of 
Labour proposals is vagueness, particularly at large 
mectings and demonstrations. As for the employers, 
we already have a clear enough clue as to what is in 
the minds of Sir Alfred Mond and Sir Josiah Stamp. 
Sir Josiah Stamp has inaugurated a scheme of co-opera- 
tion in the London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company to which the men have unanimously promised 
their support. At each of a series of mectings a resolution 
was passed declaring that the scheme was in harmony 
with trade-union policy, and pledging the men “ to 
further the business interests’ of the company. The 
universal voting of such a resolution was an unprecedented 
thing. It could not have happened if certain old sources 
of suspicion and jealousy had not been removed by 
Sir Josiah Stamp—if he had not made it clear to the 
men that their own prosperity would advance at an 
equal pace with that of the company. Naturally, the 
vage-earners will not work harder merely to enrich other 
people. When, however, they enter into a real partner- 
ship with their employers, the whole situation is changed. 
{t is much better to let the wage-earner share directly 
in profits than to set up a system of “ limitation of 


Congress above own 


want in the way of general conditions. 


in Industry 


profits.” This is, of course, extremely well intended, 
but in practice the men would probably still suspect 
that there were unrevealed profits in the form of alloca- 
tions to reserve. When the wage-carners share directly in 
profits, the liberating and heartening principle of ** the 
bigger the better” Further, direct 
sharing necessitates exact statements as to the com- 
pany’s financial position. The men must be made to 
feel, not merely that they Wilt De the beneficiaries 


comes into play. 


of success, but that they are as truly responsible 
for obtaining that success as are the employers 


themselves. 

The Departmental Committees which were sct up on 
the L.M.S. two or three years ago are now being asked 
to consider specific suggestions for improving the methods 
of dealing with  traflic, 
damage to goods and increasing the efficiency of the 
service as a whole. The men will probably be brought 
into collision with some of their trade-union customs, 
but that is not to be regretted if it entails thinking out 


preventing delays, avoiding 


the whole situation. Sir Josiah wants to prove that 
the men can have something better. Their custonrs 


were framed in self-defence, and the men must not be 
asked to abandon them finally till they see them plainly 
as something unnecessary and obstructive. An experi- 
mental period of unreserved co-operation between 
employers and employed would undoubtedly improve 
the conditions so much for the men that they 
never want to return to the old ways; but that ought 
to be proved to them before they are asked to burn 
their boats. Sir Josiah Stamp’s plan of free discussion 
is aimed against the bad methods which kept the 
managing or thinking class separate from the hand- 
working class, and placed an almost unclimbable wall 
between them. That wall ought to be battered down 
till not a stone remains. 

Sir Alfred Mond’s views are specially well known to 
our readers, as we published an article by him on 
November 5th, entitled “ Co-operation in Industry.” 
His point is that there are three joint partners in industry 
—the shareholders, the management, and labour— and 
that all three are equal and essential parts of the organism. 
In his own business Sir Alfred Mond has put his ideas 
into practice, and they have been unreservedly accepted 
by the men. He has Central Labour 
Department, by means of which opinions are exchanged 
between those who frame a policy and _ those 
execute it. He has also established a series of Works 
Councils, which provide a link between the management 
and the remotest worker. There is thus an attempt to 
recover the personal touch which was lost when small 
industrial units grew into vast companics. Again, 
Sir Alfred has instituted a Workers Staff Grade, to 
which 50 per cent. of workers of over five years’ service 
may be promoted. Membership of the grade bestows 
several privileges—the right to a month's notice, the 
right to a weekly wage instead of an hourly rate, a free 
holiday and so on. Lastly, there is the shareholding 
scheme, under which the employees can buy the com- 
pany’s shares below the market price, and under which 
bonus shares will be presented to every man in pro- 
portion to the number of shares he has bought. 


would 


established a 


who 


Employers who have been indifferent to their employees’ 
standard of life have always got bad work in return, 
The new movement aims at ending low wages and long 
hours. The future is with high production, low costs, 
and high wages. 
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The Slum Problem—V. Glasgow 


RS. McLUSKIE lives in Glasgow. She is a tenant 

of one of the flats provided by the Glasgow 

Corporation as alternative accommodation to tenants 

displaced by their slum clearance schemes. I do not 

give her actual name, but her case is typical of the 

difficulties created by the class of individual that has 
well been christened “‘ the destructive tenant.” 

Mrs. McLuskie is more to be pitied than blamed. 
She suffers from ill-health, and probably is a little deficient 
mentally. She has four children all under the age of 
ten to care for. Her husband has done seven weeks’ 
work in four years. There is also a blind mother. Under 
such circumstances it was not surprising to learn, when 
I made a tour of Glasgow tenements, that the condition 
of her rooms is steadily deteriorating. The sink is 
constantly allowed to choke up. Window cords are 
continuously broken, and the bath is neglected. The 
teachers of the children at school, and the visitors at the 
home, complain of vermin. The floors are rarely scrubbed, 
and are littered with egg shells and potato peelings. 

This is one of the difficulties which the Glasgow 
Corporation are having to face. Many of the tenants 
who have been cleared from slums and housed at Hamilton 
Hill, Newbank, Polmadie, and Yorkhill are dirty and 
destructive. In order to try to supervise this class more 
closely, and to introduce some kind of discipline, the 
Corporation last August appointed a special woman 
oflicer, Nurse Mathieson, formerly a school nurse, to 
try to improve unsatisfactory tenants. Thus, Glasgow 
admits the existence of the slum maker—one of the most 
insidious factors in the creation and maintenance of 
slum dwellings. The idealist housing reformer, who hopes 
to improve conditions by essays written in his armchair, 
sometimes argues that these unfortunate persons are 
the victims of their environment, and that they will 
immediately respond, if placed in good and clean houses, 
Actual experiences show that this is not the case. What- 
ever may be the shortcomings of individual property 
owners, most of those who have served on Housing 
Committees realize that it is impossible to take a fair 


view of the slum problem without recognizing the existence 
of a class of tenant who will quickly convert even 
new and clean house into a dirty hovel. Tenants who 
live on the edge of abject poverty, suffering from illness 
and frequently from mental weaknesses, inheriting bad 
ways and wearied by the demands of a large and ever. 
increasing family, naturally find it almost beyond their 
power to attend to the cleanliness of their homes. Ip 
Mrs. McLuskie’s typical case, in spite of far more 
inspections by officials than are given to private property, 
progress is extremely slow. Her house is a little cleaner 
during the time that her husband is in prison, but when 
he comes out, the couple start drinking again, and the 
authorities have then to serve notices upon them to clean 
the walls and floors and bedding, and to attend to the 
children’s hair. 

Because of the difliculties produced by this type of 
tenant, Miss Octavia Hill forty years ago introcuced 
women managers, who can speak to the housewile more 
intimately and with more sympathy than the aycrage 
male rent-collector. Practical experience of her system 
on the Prince of Wales’s Estate in South London, on 
property owned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in 
Paddington, Kensington and elsewhere, certainly proves 
that trained and efficient women managers can accor) plish 
a good deal in raising the standard of tenants. 

We have in truth reluctantly to confess that the 
destructive tenants wili inevitably ruin even the best 
of council houses unless they are subjected to discijline. 
Glasgow, recognizing the magnitude of the prollen, 
keeps this type of tenant for a period in an intermc:iate 
type of building before allowing them to enter the 
exccllent council houses. The Corporation, by employing 
a lady under the charge of the sanitary department, liave 
partially accepted the methods practised and recom- 
mended by the Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings Company, 
Limited, who own many tenements where lady reat- 
collectors are employed who call at every house at least 
ance a week to collect the rent, 

B. S. Townror. 


The Week in Parliament 


rQXHE debate on disarmament last week was one of 

the most interesting that have taken place in this 
Parliament. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald opened with a 
characteristically long and confusing speech, in the 
course of which he strayed about over the whole field of 
international politics. In the maze of his own creation 
through which he endeavoured to steer us, every path 
he opened up led, not to the problem of disarmament, 
but to the Geneva protocol. This was flogging a very 
dead horse, and the Foreign Secretary had no difficulty 
in establishing the Government’s case with one of the 
best speeches he can ever have delivered. Mr. Lloyd 
George began by patting Sir Austen Chamberlain on 
the back in his most dove-like manner, and members 
on the Government side of the House felt apprehensive 
as to what was coming. However, nothing came but an 
amusing and stimulating, if rather unconvincing, speech. 
European nations were slated for keeping ten million 
men trained for war, but no specific country was described 
as having fronticrs pink with blood yet to be shed. 
We were then roundly condemned for spending more 
on armaments than before the War. These two argu- 
ments could not be fitted in satisfactorily to the frame- 


work of a single speech, and I am surprised that so skilful 
a debater as Mr. George should have attempted to do so. 
He managed to convey the impression that his figures 
were tricky, and although this was not in fact the case, 
his subsequent heckling by Mr. Duff Cooper did nothing 
to diminish it. 

Mr. Bridgeman wound up with a speech which was 
humorous and shrewd, and the Government undoubtedly 
scored on the day. The lights went out while Commander 
Kenworthy was speaking, and although his voice boomed 
on for a moment or two he found the atmosphere in 
inky darkness uncongenial, and sat down. But he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that it takes a failure at the 
power station to silence him against his will. 

Honours for Friday’s debate on the Indian Commission 
must go to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who triumphed over 
his own intransigents, and made a really good speccl. 
Lord Winterton was more than adequate in commending 
the Commission to the House, and Mr. Baldwin wound 
up in his happiest “‘ peace in our time” vein. A. satis- 
factory day. Lord Birkenhead’s handling of this issue 
has evoked widespread admiration. He has been states- 
manlike and. conciliatory, and to secure the hearty 
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co-operation of the Leader of the Opposition was a master- 
stroke. There are few things he touches unsuccessfully, 
which is more than can be said of some of his colleagues. 

The Unemployment Insurance Bill goes from bad to 
worse, and Unionist members are beginning to feel very 
uncomfortable about it. Long and uneasy arguments 
take place between Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland and some 
of his supporters, punctuated by delighted exclamations 
from the Opposition. The Minister challenges Mr. Luke 
Thompson’s figures, and Mr. Thompson diffidently and 
laboriously and anxiously proves that he was right. Mr. 
Thomas chuckles happily, and a few more Unionists 


fly to the smoking room. Then Mr. R. S. Hudson asks 
for information and doesn’t get it, and the Opposition 
asks why, while Mr. Macmillan and Lady Astor regard 
the Treasury Bench, the one with pained, and the other 
with indignant, surprise. Only Mr. Herbert Williams, 
fluent, dapper, confident, and competent, rallies to the 
defence of the hard-pressed Ministers with statistics that 
make the Committee reel. Thus the Bill wends its slow 
and painful way with much creaking and halting. Is it 
too slow? There are not a few supporters of the Govern- 
ment who devoutly hope so, 
WATCHMAN, 


Sensible Clothing for Men 


MWE first objection to men’s clothes is that they 

are not clean. This is the land and the age of 
Lister. Knowing what he learnt and taught, no surgeon 
to-day we may even barber—thinks himself 
professionally decent unless he wears a coat which can be 
sterilized. But this 
standard of ‘* surgical cleanliness’ should teach more 
than surgeons. Doctors are still content to visit their 
patients, passing from a scarlet fever case to an expectant 
mother, or a susceptible child, wearing the same most- 
decent-looking black coat all the time and day after 
day—-cleaned when and how if at all? The truth is 
that we do not think, but are content to fool ourselves. 
We frequently change our shirts, often white and readily 
“showing the dirt”; and we regard his spotless linen as 
part of the hallmark of the gentleman. We refrain and 
had better refrain from asking how many spots—not 
necessarily visible—are on the cuffs and sleeves of the 
same unwashed coat, whether morning coat or dinner 
jacket or dress coat, which he puts on over the newly 
cleansed cuffs of his shirt. We have only to imagine our 
black coats in white and the rest is obvious to anyone. 
Much more is obvious to the entomologist and bacteri- 
olegist, who knows the habits of the domestic fly and 


say ho 


and often is washed and even 


the horribly, disgustingly infected condition of the feet 
Most of the clothes 
are 


wherewith it alights upon our clothes. 
of the best-valeted 
dangerously dirty. 

They are liable to be made dirty from within. If 
the skin is normal and active, it secretes perspiration— 
well, the readers of the Spectator are above the snobbery 
which rejects good English, and I will say, the skin seeretes 
sweat in order to keep the blood cool when heat is being 

At a dance in 
a man properly 

advertisers of 


cleanest, best-groomed, man 


rapidly produced by muscular action. 
an overheated and crowded ballroom, 
much The ardent 
woollen underwear urge us to wear thick layers of 
absorbent wool—which, of course, are purely injurious 
except when we are in danger from external cold. If 
we are reasonably dressed underneath, the sweat and 
its contents partly escape into, for instance, the 
lining of the waistcoat and of the sleeves. Here they 
remain, for no one takes any steps to remove them 
—except in so far as the mere water alone escapes 
by airing. The girl with whom the wretched man was 
dancing is clothed as if she were a totally different kind 
of creature, governed by utterly contrary physiological 
laws : yet the problem of all men and women everywhere, 
to maintain the temperature of the blood at the same right 
and constant level, never too high and never too low, is 
exactly the same and can only be solved in exactly the 
same way, by all of us at all times. In this instance, 
evidently cither the man or the woman is clothed like 
&fool; and it is not the woman, 


produces sweat. 


There is much more to say about cleanliness, but I 
must pass on, merely repeating my suggestion of some 
years past, that the time should speedily come when a 
man is allowed to dance in some such washable garment 
as a Russian blouse. It is good to read Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger’s letter in that connexion, @ propos my previous 
article. 

The garment thus hoped for would have an iimmense 
merit, taken for granted in women’s clothes to-day. 
For though we all know that warm air ascends, we do 
not act on our knowledge. In our ordinary clothing 
much warm air is constantly being produced, of course, 
and it tends torise. At the neck we may do as we please : 
we may provide an aperture through which the rising 
warm air may escape, thus providing that invaluable 
desideratum, personal ventilation; or we the 


necklet, 


may close 
aperture by various means, a muffler or a sable 
or what not, thereby imprisoning the warm air, arresting 
the upward flow, with the result, in conditions of cold, 
that we are kept warm, and saved from chill, to a degree 
which many times that extra weight of clothing would 
not achieve if used in any other way. Thus, we can serve 


ourselves easily and pleasantly, alike when we wish to 


keep warm and when we wish to keep cool, by closiag 
or opening the aperture through which our blood-warmed 
Women use this principle. In 


air sceks to ascend. 


closed atmospheres they open the neck and are cooled ; 
going out they encircle the neck and are kept warm. 
Men, however, wear grotesquely stupid collars of various 
kinds at almost all times, interfere with their personal 
ventilation, and suffer accordingly. At 

do so in England. But everyone who visits the Continent, 
and tries to learn even whilst he is on holiday, knows 
that, especially in Germany, men are freeing their necks, 
as they should, wearing a ** Byron collar” or the like. 
They are not effeminate in appearance, except to the 
conventionally stupid eye for the first day; after that 
even such an eye begins to see naturally, and soon learns 
to admire and respect the well-made masculine neck, 
the muscles of which have never been atrophied in the 
modern pillory called a collar-—or fauzr-col, in the French, 
a mot juste indeed—but have been used and exposed to 
air and light, so that one’s recollections of the neck of the 
Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican are not affronted by any 
contrast. 

The physiologist who studies and values the thermo- 
static apparatus whereby, under the direction of at 
least three nervous centres in the brain, the blood is 
maintained at its just temperature, the 
collar. When he contemplates the starched shirt-front 
he is joined by the anatomist, who studies the arrangement 
of the ribs in exquisite relation for the achievement of 
making a both 
and mechanically 


any rate, men 


condemns 


respiration box or chest rigid and 


flexible, strong delicate, supeth, 
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vitally adaptable and beautiful. And both physiologist 
and anatomist condemn that insult to the chest, a 
starched shirt-front. Starch is a valuable food; but I, 
for one, detest food upon my clothes. 

Beginning with cleanliness, we were led on to questions 
of ventilation, and thence to questions of movement. 
No one to-day defends the old corset: it impeded 
respiration, it tended to displace vital internal organs, 
and its fundamental vice was that it was hard. No 
clothing should be hard or tight. To-day we know 
much, comparatively new, about baldness, on which it 
would be easy to write many articles; but here I will 
merely observe that a hard-rimmed hat is injurious to 
the health of the scalp, including the hair-follicles, 
partly by interference with the return of the blood through 
the compressed surface veins, and partly because the 
pressure is injurious to the nerves which supply the 
scalp and which have, like nerves everywhere, trophic or 
nutritive as well as their familiar motor and sensory 
functions. Also the opaque hat obstructs the ultra-violet 
rays which are, incomparably, without any remote rival, 
the best stimulants of the hair-follicles. In respect of 
hair and scalp, women have begun to do far better for 
themselves ; but men have still everything to learn. 

If this is not a good article, it ought to be, for it is 
written under rarely ideal physical conditions. (There 
are many children playing, as noisily as healthy children 
do, but they do not disturb me.) The place is the 
bathing beach at Locarno. It is superior to the Lido 
or to any bathing place I know in Europe or North 
America. It is not smart, nor expensive, but perfectly 
well-behaved. (Entrance fee 20 centimes for adults: 
10 for children.) The visitors are mostly German or 
Swiss German-speaking. The clothing is at a minimum. 
Health is pouring into us all, from Heaven's inexhaustible 
stores, unimpeded by conventional or fashionable folly. 
(One of my critics assumes that I wish men always to 
dress thus. Of course I do not. Chill is an enemy to 
life: not all cold, but chill. We must dress according to 
the physical conditions around us.) 

But from this beach, or from Mrs. Kimmins and her 
children at Tidemills, the seaside branch of the Heritage 
Craft Schools, Chailey, or Sir Henry Garvain and his 
children at Alton and Hayling Island, we can and must 
learn the immutable but vital principles on which the 
clothing of civilized man should be designed. 

The present-day contrast between the sexes begins in 
childhood. The mothers begin it. I cannot do better 
than quote my friend, Dr. Leonard Hill, the acknowledged 
master of this subject, who declares that mothers are 
coddling their boys, but giving their girls the air and 
light which will make of them a race of Amazons that 
may rule the world. 
Association exact evidence was brought forward showing 
that our girls are rapidly becoming taller, but our boys 
are not. Quite so. CRUSADER, 


The Napoleonic Museum in Rome 


ET another museum has been opened in Rome, 
adding one more to the already long list. It is the 
Napoleonic Museum, housed in the palace of the late 
Count Giuseppe Primoli. Himself a direct descendant of 
Lucien Bonaparte, he had always kept in touch with 
Napoleonic studies and collected or inherited a mass of 
interesting relics and records, which by his will he left 
to the City of Rome as a public museum, 

It is indeed fitting that such a museum should exist 
in Rome, for with no other city, except Paris, is the 
Bonaparte family The great 
Napoleon himscif was deeply imbued with and almost 


so closely associated. 


At the recent meeting of the British © 


—~——. 
overawed by the idea and spirit of Rome, which exe,. 
cised an irresistible fascination on him. When he had 
become Emperor, suppressed the Temporal Power, jn. 
prisoned the Pope and annexed the Papal States, }» 
wished to make Rome the second city of the Empire anq 
his principal residence after Paris; he conferred on his 
son the title of King of Rome, and planned vast schen, 
for the improvement of the city, many of which wer 
actually carried out by Valadier, an architect after hj 
own heart. Yet he never came to Rome, and failed ty 
achieve any popularity with the Romans, who could jot 
forgive his treatment of Pius VIT. 

But many members of his family found a haven of 
peace in Rome, both before and after his fall. There they 
dwelt for many years under the shadow and protection of 
the Papacy which their mighty kinsman had tried iy, vain 
to destroy. In 1810 “ Madame Mére ” settled in Rome 
and lived there until her death in 1836, in the handsome 
palace at the corner of the Corso and Piazza Venezia 
still known as the Palazzo Bonaparte. The Emperor's 
rebellious brother Lucien also settled in Rome, and was 
created Prince of Canino by the Pope. His son Charles 
Lucien, filled with democratic ideas, was elected Presi. 
dent of the Roman Constituent Assembly in 1548-49, 
and sold his title for two baivechi, to show his coutempt 
for such baubles, a sale which Pius IX., on his return from 
Gaeta, annulled. One of Charles’s sons became a Curdinal, 
while his four daughters all married into the Roman 
One of them, Countess Primoli, was the 
mother of the late Count Giuseppe, the founder of the 
Napoleonic collection. The divine Pauline also lived for 
many years in Rome, not too happily married to Prince 
Camillo Borghese, and sat for her portrait to many 
including Canova, scandalizing the prudes by the skimpi- 
ness of the attire in which she posed. In spite of the un- 
happiness of her married life she never got over th 
delight of being a real princess, and at a féte at St. Cloud 
she had herself presented to Josephine as “ La Princess 
Borghese & Madame Bonaparte ”! Her sisters, slic said 
to the 
because she was the only princess au sérieuwx of them all. 

The Primoli collection is now exhibited on the ¢ 
floor rooms of the late Count’s palace on the Tiber, under 
the curatorship of Sig. Diego Angeli, an intimate /riend 
of the testator and an expert on Napoleonic history. Th 
beautiful large corner room is devoted to the Firs 
Empire. The carpet, adorned with the Napoleonic cagl 
and bees, is the work of Roman weavers, who made it for 


§ 


aristocracy. 


rtists, 


Duchesse d’Abrantés, were dying with envy 


ound 


the throne room of the Quirinal, where Napoleon intcnded 
to reside. Among the portraits there are several of the 
Emperor by Houdon and a beautiful coloured print by 


Bartolozzi. Madame Mére appears in all her glory 
a fine painting by Lefevre, and there is also a bust of het 
by Marin and a water-colour sketch painted a few days 
before her death by Princess Charlotte Bonaparte. 
Pauline is depicted by Canova and by an English: artist 
named Kingston. A romantic interest attaches to the 
portrait of Charlotte Napoleon, daughter of Joseph, bj 
Léopold Robert, who drowned himself in the Tiber on 
account of his unrequited love for the princess. There is 
a small and attractive tempera of the King of Rome the 
last portrait extant—by Schiavonetti. 

The furniture of the room comes from the Tuileries, 
whence it was brought to the Empress Eugénie in England 
after the fall of the Second Empire, and later presented 
by her to Count Primoli, to whom she was warnily 
attached. A curious drawing by one Chatillon shows 
Lucien playing backgammon on board a British warship 
with the captain, on his way to England, where he re- 
paired, after one of his quarrels with the Emperor, witli 
other members of his family. A curious portrait is that 
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of the diplomat Mattei, who achieved unenviable fame 
as one of the authors of the Treaty of Campoformio ; 
behind him a statue of Mercury is depicted holding 
Mattei’s diplomatic pass. A 
part of Napoleon's library at St. Helena: it 
French translations of Gibbon and of various classical 


small book-case contains 


includes 


historians, a copy of Quintus of Smyrna’s Trojan Wa 
with a dedication from Lord Holland to Napoleon sent 
to him “with Lord Bathurst's 
“Notice topographique, historique, statistique et mili- 
taire de Ste. Héléne,’’ dated Paris, 1815. The documents 


and autographs are innumerable ; perhaps the most inte- 


permission,” and a 


resting is the procés-verbal of Napoleon’s marriage with 
Maric Louise, written on a sheet of common quarto paper 
and bearing the signatures of the bride and bridegroom, 


Madame Mére, Joseph, Louis, Pauline, Elise, &c., and of 


the Austrian Archdukes. <A printed bulletin of the 
Battle of Waterloo, issued at Milan on June 28th, states 
that the glorious news had been brought by a special 
sourier. 

Perhaps the most beautiful object of all is the exquisite 
silye r-gilt toilet set, present d to Princess Zénaide, King 
Joseph’s daughter, on her marriage with her cousin 
Prince Joseph, a very perfect specimen of Empire work- 
manship. Several glass cases are filled with snuff-boxes 
(one left by Louis XVITL. when he fled 
pi ked up by Naj oleon on his arrival), miniatures, jewels, 


and in others Josephine s 


from Paris and 
ornaments of all kinds, 
State robe of embroidered in 
golkl, Hortense’s purple robe, the Indian rug which 
covered the dying Napoleon at St. Helena, his silk cape 
with the the 
Cardinal Bonaparte’s red robe and hat are 
The Second Empir 
Besides the excellent 
Euecénie by Winterhalter small of the 
Prince Imperial as a licer by Belt, and 


| 
a very fine pastel of the Princess Mathilde by Besnard, 


HOOKS 


mavnificent green velvet 


Grand Cross of Legion of Honour, and 
exhibited. 

collection is hardly less interesting. 
portraits of Napoleon HII. and 
there is a bust 
sritish artill ry < 
In the room devoted to the Bonapartes in Rome is an 
excellent likeness of Count Primoli by Spadini. 


Phe 


Angeli and gives one a curious sense of intimacy with that 


whole collection is beautifully arranged by Sig. 


4 
PX 


raordinary family, whose members seem to live in 
their own accustomed surroundings : there 1s none of the 
coldness of the typical museum. There is still a vast mass 
of manuscripts, engravings, and drawings to be arranged ; 
thes 
Nepoleonic history. 


are interested in 
Luict ViInLart. 


will prove a mine for all who 


Martin Guerre: A Romance of 
Real Life 


TEXUERE has recently come into my hands a little 
I eighteenth-century volume which gives in concise 
form some of the celebrated trials which aroused popular 
excitement in France during the sixteenth 
teenth centuries. First among these strange processes 
is the romantic and nearly incredible story of “ The 
False Martin Guerre.” 

Four hundred years ago, in the south of France, two 
children of cleven years of age, Martin Guerre and Ber- 
trande de Rols, were married. It was a happy marriage 
resulting, when they were nearly twenty, in the birth of 
a boy. The young husband was a small landed proprictor 
with a farm here and there ; his father was a man of like 
estate. 

The infant son was scarcely a year old when Martin 
was accused by his father of the theft of a small quantity 
of corn, and in umbrage left his wife, baby son, farms and 
home, and went voyaging in, strange lands. 


and seven- 


Eight years passed, during which the young wile, as 
testified, true to her 
absent husband, though receiving no word of his where- 
her little 
had VOnC, Martin Guerre, 


witnesses afterwards remained 


abouts, and brought up son in peace and 


quietness. Suddenly, as he 
vife, 
the 
parents of his wife, and Bertrande de Rols herself recog- 
nized him, acclaimed him, and took back the 


now twenty-eight years of age, returned to his 


child, farms and estate. His four sisters, his uncle, 
wanderer 
On 


imagine the rejoicings, the tales of the traveller, and the 


to the circle which had known him so long. can 
joy of the mother and child. 

Rols and her 
lived as they had but not 
Absenee had changed the man. He 


Three more years passed. Bertrande de 


husband before. quite so 


happily. was less 


careful of money, spent too freely, and sold a little 
property here and there. 
In these vears two more children were born, one of 


whom died in infancy, and at no time did Bertrande sus- 

pect that her he lover of her 

childhood and the father of her first boy. 
At the vears Pierre Guerre, t! uncle of 

Martin, whose suspicions had been aroused by t! 

character of the returned traveller, became ¢ 

that he was actually not Martin 


Tilh, a nan of a neighbor ring distric . . 


husband was other than t 
end of three ve 
changed 
2ee inced 
Guerre, but Arnaud du 
like Martin, 





had been absent for some vears. Bertrande, we may take 
it, was not easily persuaded of the stupendous imposture 

but Once convinced she raised a n ighty clam nur. She 
went to the Judge of Rieux and laid an information which 
secured the arrest of her * husband,” mad her com 

cS ? «1 I 1 : 1 
plaint, and demanded ihat the folloy ne SCHICHCE should 
be passed on the man who had d ived | 

That he be condemned to p i fine to the King and to ask 
pardon of God, the King. and herself h | har I t naked, 
clad in a single shirt, with a burr in | ! saying 
that falsely, hardily ard traitorously he had abused her in taking 
the name andt presenting the p t f Martin rre. ot which 
he should repent, and for which he sl i k pard ind that 
he should be further conde mined to pay ie? ! at t} isand 
pour Is and all expenses of the trial. 

Now he gan an am izing series ol trials. contro ations, 
and swearing of witnesses for a d aGalLst all ved 
** Martin Guerre.’ 

Arnaud du Tilh was no coward. He faced the position 


like a man of resource and energy. Appearing before the 
Judge of Rieux, he declared that no 


* “ar . 
STeiations were so wicked 


ams jusfortune 
could equal his own, for his wif 
of heart and so desirous of obtaining his wealth. which 
he estimated at from seven to cight 
that they had suborned Bertrande de Rols to invent this 
calumny, unspeakable and horrible in the mouth of his 


He asserted that animosity, 


thousand pounds 


Jawful wife. originating in 
cupidity, was the cause of this attack upon him. Further, 
he demanded to be confronted with his wife, persuaded 
that under such circumstances she could no longer stifle 
the truth, she not being so blinded by the passion which 
asked that his 


same penalties they had 


imbued his persecutors. He cnemies 
should be condemned to the 
wished to inflict upon him, and that his wife should be 
shielded from subornation and the influence of his uncle, 
Pierre Guerre, and her own relations. 

The Judge of Rieux listened to this not unreasonable 
tale and began a long serics of questions, all of which 
were answered with The told his 
story again in detail, and named a number of persons 
who could be called to witness the truth of all he said. 

Jit was now the turn of Bertrande de Rols to be 
questioned. Her replies to the Judge, in so far as the 
questions related to the history of her husband and her 


assurance. accused 


marriage, were identical with those of the accused, who 
renewed his demand that she should be placed apart from 


the influence of his accusers. This was done, and having 
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so far succeeded the accused attacked the witnesses, 
making them parties to the subornation of his wife, and 
demanded the calling of still more witnesses from the 
whole district to substantiate his case. 

Wholesale depositions were now taken. The inquiry 
extended to the conduct of Bertrande during her husband’s 
absence, whereby her goodness and virtue were abun- 
dantly proved. 

Tn all 150 witnesses were sworn and examined, with con- 
flicting results. From 30 to 40 swore that the accused 
was Martin Guerre; they had known him from infancy 
and recognized certain marks and even scars. Some 50 
to 60, on the contrary, swore that he was Arnaud de Tilh, 
whom they too had known from his cradle. There re- 
mained 60 or so who said the resemblance was so striking 
that they could not say whether he was Martin Guerre or 
Arnaud du Tilh. 

With an acumen which did him credit the Judge of 
Rieux gave his verdict for Bertrande de Rols and against 
Arnaud du Tilh, declaring the latter to be an impostor 
and condemning him to lose his head, his body after- 
wards to be cut into four quarters. The sentence left 
Arnaud du Tilh unmoved. Ee had the right of appeal, 
and from the Judge of Rieux he went to the Parliament 
at Toulouse. ‘This higher court took the view that the 
matter required clcser examination. It first ordered the 
confrontation of the accused with Bertrande de Rols and 
the uncle, Pierre Guerre, one after the other. In each 
case the accused presented such an assured front and took 
matters so calmly that the judges thought he must be the 
true Martin Guerre. The poor wife and uncle on the 
other hand were confused and troubled and appeared in 
the light of slanderers. 

For a time the scales of justice wavered, but the judges 
of Toulouse-were not entirely satisfied to reverse judgment 
on the behaviour of the principal witnesses, and deter- 
mined to call others who had not previously given 
evidence. Again 380 fresh witnesses were called and 
sworn. Nine or ten swore that the accused was the real 
Martin Guerre, seven or eight that he was Arnaud du 
Tilh; the rest remained in doubt. The hopes of the 
accused were raised. The majority favoured his plea. 

And then, at the true dramatic moment of this 
amazing trial, the climax came. A new witness appeared 
like a bolt from the blue. 

Our author tells nothing of the way in which he came 
except that he arrived from Spain and, presenting a 
request to the Court, demanded to be sworn and examined, 
declaring that he, and no other, was the true Martin 
Guerre. Promptly the Court clapped this new and all- 
important witness into jail, for his safe custody and to 
determine whether he lied or not. 

First, said the Court, he must be questioned; then 
he must be confronted with the accused, with all who 
had sworn that the accused was the true Martin Guerre, 
and finally with Bertrande de Rols. At his own ques- 
tioning by the Court the witness replied as the accused 
had done, and exhibited the same marks. But his replies 
were neither so full nor did the proofs he brought forward 
appear to be so numerous as those given by the accused. 

Obviously a confrontation of the men was desirable. 
Here was a strange scene. Arnaud du Tilh was assurance 
itself. He treated the newcomer as an impostor, a miser- 
able wretch, brought in by Pierre Guerre, supplied by 
him with “evidence,” and suborned by him to give 
false testimony. He took upon himself the duty of cross- 
examiner, demanding certain facts about the house and 
the family. The witness answered, but with nothing like 
the assurance of the accused or with the same firmness. 
In actual fact the impostor made a truer picture of life 
in Martin Guerre’s home than Martin Guerre himself, 


—— 


Troubled exceedingly by this situation the judges sens 
the accused out of court and asked the witness certajy 
extremely intimate and private questions which had jot 
previously been part of the interrogatory. He made his 
answers accurately, according to the information the 
judges had acquired. Arnaud du Tilh was recalled 
questioned, and gave the same answers with equal 
accuracy. 

Now it was the turn of the four sisters of Martin Guere 
to be confronted with the newcomer. At once cyents 
marched rapidly to a definite end. 

The eldest sister came first. Slowly she entered the 
court. She stopped an instant. She looked earnestly at 
the traveller from Spain, and recognized him. Then she 
embraced him and burst into Martin Guerre 
clasped his sister in his arms and ming!ed his tears with 
hers. 

One by one the other sisters entered and the witnesses 
who had before been most obstinate in declaring the 
accused man was Martin Guerre. All greeted him with 
affection and certainty as the true Martin Guerre. Finally, 
in the presence of all these witnesses, came Bertrande de 
Rols. 

No sooner had the wife set eyes upon her true husband 
than, trembling with joy and sorrow, bursting with 
profuse tears, she ran to embrace him. With tears and 
protestations of affection she implored his pardon for 
having allowed herself to be seduced and abused by the 
artifices of a miserable impostor. 

“ Limposture, alors,” says our chronicler, “* est entiére- 
ment demasquée, et la verité se léve sur horizon de la 
justice avee grand éclat.” 

This story of love lost, abused, and restored ends fit- 
tingly with the sentence of the Court, in itself a picture ofa 
time now so’ remote :— 


tears. 


** Arnaud du Tilh was condemned to make an amende honorable 
before the Church of Artigues and to make the round of the streets 
and squares of that place, and afterwards to be hung before the 
house of Martin Guerre, and his body to be burned.” 

So that, even as Bertrande de Rols had demanded, we 
may picture the false Martin Guerre in his shirt, with 
bare head and feet, carrying a burning torch in both 
hands, making his apology to God, the King, and herself, 
and afterwards swinging in front of her house as an 
example to all evil-doers. 

The judgment was delivered on September 12th, 1560, 
and executed four days later. To the Judge of Rieux, in 
prison, Arnaud du Tilh confessed his guilt, telling how 
on his travels he had met Martin Guerre, received the 
young man’s confidences, and returning, had used the 
information so gained and his own personal resemblance 
to the young man to deceive his family. He begged 
pardon of Martin Guerre and his wife, repenting bitterly 
and gricvously and imploring the pity of God until the 
moment of his execution. 

GEeorGE C. CurNock. 


Shoppin 
pping 
T this time of year one must think of shopping, must 
frequent shops. The streets are thronged with 
people. ‘They gaze into every window; they crowd at 
the counters. Are they happy? Or do they feel torn 
by desires that cannot be satisfied, harassed by the 
multiplicity of things for sale and saddened by a sense of 
shabbiness that the gentle and courteous countryside 
never suggests ? I feel sure now that Aladdin hated his 
eave in half-an-hour. It was Saint Francis who, un- 
troubled by a purse, free of shops and merchandise, sang 
a eanticle to the sun. 
The Preacher, if he walked down Oxford Street or 
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Regent Street, if he spent an hour or so in one of the vast 
London shops, would write a scroll of new vanities. For 
we are happy enough without these things. ‘The peaceful 
countryside with its kindness of colour, russet and amber, 
golden osier beds and purple hedgerows, tender winter 
skies, late sunrises and early sunsets, has pleasure enough 
to calm the spirit without suggesting the agonizing sense 
of want. But in town every shop implies that you want 
an infinity of things, new gloves, new shoes, silk stockings, 
an evening cloak, hats, coats, furs, dresses and other 
things —books, antiques, pictures, china, hundreds of 
silly little trifles that would weary on possession but 
prick the spirit to a futile desire. 

In the country this sense of yearning may come with 
bulb catalogues and seed lists, but it is a clean and whole- 
some yearning, and so few shillings will buy so many 
seeds. 

The pain of shopping was often presented to me by a 
little girl, then in the sock period. She lived, not happily 
for her, in a London suburb full of alluring shops. Every 
Saturday she received a penny and went “* pennying,” 
called it. 


But how harassing a business was this “ pennying’ 


as shi 
Arrived at the toy shop, she stood uncertain and bewil- 
dercd, torn in a thousand directions by desire. The thing 
she wanted most was sure to be tuppence or even sixpence, 
and she must go without or save her pennies for six 
weeks. It was a tormented child who left the shop, 
always full of regrets for all the things she had not bought. 
Yet while I write down my abhorrence of shops I can 
think 
most cheaply. I know another little girl who also receives 

is a collector and knows 
without hesitation how to spend it. I recall a hasty walk 
with her to the little corner shop she calls ‘ the Farm 
shop.” Here in miniature you may buy every animal, 
building, and farm implement, including the Farmer, his 
wife, his ploughman, herd, and milkmaid, all most charm- 
ingly made of tin and cheerfully painted. This child has 
collected her farm for a period of years. <A table is dedi- 
cated to her collection and there seems by now to be 
nothing that she has not got. 


of one or two where I found real pleasure and that 


her weekly penny. But she 


“Ts she a good customer ?”’ I asked the kindly shopman 
who waited with patience while Mary considered the 
merits of a feeding trough and a sheaf of corn. 

‘“ She is my best,” he said. 

A wonderful little shop it is, where, as the old legend 
said of Tir-na-n-oge, “ You may buy happiness for a 
penny "—if you know what you want. 

And there is another shop I recall pleasantly. One 
stumbled into it from the dark of the winter country 
after tea-time. It was, of course, the village post office 
as well as the drapery and grocery and stationery empo- 
It smelt of paraffin lamps, cheese, and dried 

There were jars of striped sugarstick and 
* Peggy's leg.” It was exactly the sort of shop that vou 
find in the exquisite world of Miss Beatrix Potter’s books. 
Such a shop might have been kept by Ginger and Pickles, 
and it never would have surprised me to mect Mrs. Ribby 
or Tabitha Twitchett or Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle at the 
counter. I remember a delight that you could buy there 
for a penny, a little theatre with 
showing in gloriously crude colours all the tragedies of 
history—the murder of the Princes in the Tower, the 
execution of Ann Boleyn, the death of Charles I. and 
Never have I felt a penny so well 


rium. 
he rbs. 


revolving pictures 


other woes, 
spent. 

And now I have spent five pounds and feel torn by 
rcgrets, 


W. M. Letts. 


The Theatre 


By Stmon Gantinton. At THE Gate THEATRE 
*Srrocco.” By Noext Cowarp. Ar Day's 
THEATRE. ] 


[ Maya.” 
STubio,.— 


PrivateELy produced, with considerable publicity, at the 
Gate Theatre Studio, Simon Gantillon’s long-heralded Maya 
has, unfortunately, raised the tiresome old question of 
dramatic censorship. 

It is banned; it is produced “ by subscription”; it is 
criticized in columns of the Press; “everybody” sces 
it—-that is, anybody who thinks it worth while to take a 
little trouble. Net result: suppressed plays bob up cheer- 
fully—or, much more often, gloomily—in ‘* another place,’® 
and attract people who might otherwise never go near them, 
by the added prestige of the ban. 

It is logically absurd, as the excellent critic of the Daily 
News has pointed out. And yet I wish he and other 
logicians would leave it alone. For two reasons—one of 
which is that dramatic censorship, exercised by respectable 
aediles, totally ignorant of the drama, displays its fatuity, 
always, by forbidding the serious or depressing treatment 
while the suggestions of farce 
The other 
public 


of sexual problems ; shameless 
and revue are allowed to 


reason is that, if all these semi-private and partly 


pass as harmless. 
productions are forced into closer seclusion, dramatic critics 
will be invited into back drawing-rooms and suburban con- 
servatories, where feet and elbows will more 
uncomfortably squashed and jolted than they do in the 
ill-adapted barns where plays 
present. <A sclfish reason, that! 

Let me add that 
only a good deal that used to bx 
Mr. Shaw made the word sound 
to me, is the vein of feebly poetical sentimentality, employed, 
at intervals, to exalt the very old figure of the Woman, 
Bella, as she waits in her Mediterranean look-out for the 
men who swarm about the port. An occasionally brutal 
realism collides strangely with a latent 
are spared none of the pathetic incidents of the Woman's 
Jot, present or past. We sympathize with her generosity to 
her comrades, who are much more photographically presented 
than she. We shed tears over her inability—due cither to 
lack of funds or of energy—to attend the funeral of her 
lost babe. We revert to her first innocence and get the 
old scene of poignant regret for the dim days of respectable 
love. We watch her sudden capricious affection for one of 
her clients who is evidently as simple, if not as pure, as she 
once was. Besides, we get her in her maternal aspect as 
comforter to “ lonely, haunted’? men—men who seck love 
in the public travesty of love: one who wants to weep in 
her lap; another who looks beyond her into the vision of 
his own ideal amour; another who lives upon her; yet 
another, a painter, who sees only her beauty. We are, in 
fact, invited to see this Woman, this Bella, as everything 
and nothing, through the eyes of her beholders on the stage. 
She, in consequence, loses all character, and therefore retains 
little dramatic value. What she is actually seen suffering, 
and doing, and saying, is much the old “sob stuff” of 
innumerable plays idealizing this capitalized Unfortunate. 

For instance, an inexplicable flapper, an ineredible jeune 
fille, strolls through the scenes in an as yet innocently 
amorous mood. Why is she there? What is she doing ? 
She is there, I suppose, merely in order to give the Woman 
another opportunity for martyrdom—in order to Iet the 
rapture of first love contrast with that perfunctory sort 
which has lost all savour of its origin. So we get the episode 
of the Dame aux Camélias, last act: 
(to use her politer title) blessing the raptures of youth that 
are not for her. Surely mere sob stuff again? But I can 
see that the triteness of the theme is concealed by Peter 
Godfrey's clever production; by talk, in the last 
about Universal Illusion (Maya); and, in the prelude, by 
an expressionist duologue between vague Woman and Every- 


t even 


gre 
* advanced ” flourish at 


Maya - 
calied unpleasant, before 


there is nothing immoral in 


ridiculous. Unpleasant, 


symbolism. We 


the doomed courtesan 


scene, 


inan, uttered in moonlit gloom. 
Miss Gwen KF frangeon-Davies had a tremendous task as 
the Woman. I am told that the French actress of this part 
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accentuated the realism in it and left the symbolism to be 
divined. Miss Ffrangcon-Davies goes the other way about. 
She is the bullied saint who occasionally pretends to forget 
her manners. It is a “beautiful” performance, in an 
abstract sort of style, which, however, makes no attempt 
at sharp characterization of the Woman as a real person. 

* * * * 

Mr. Noel Coward has again been rather unkindly treated— 
this time over his Sirocco, which is a squally play in three 
acts; first act, ennui of commonplace marriage, in young 
English wife, lodged somewhere on Italian lakes; strong 
loud-voiced husband; tiresome mother-in-law; attractive 
dark-haired half-Italian (unfortunately speaking English) in 
background ; some by no means despicabie character sketches 
of hotel limpets, one inimitably realized by Miss Ada King, 
as an English spinster with forlorn memories. Act II.— 
temptation and fall of young English wife under influence 
of Asti and a festa. Act II1.--young English wife * through 
with it”; in disgust and disgrace in Florence. Her lover, 
of course, a mere booby. She drives him out after a Bern- 
stein scene of crockery and furniture breakage. “I am 
free—-God help me!” Curtain. 

Twenty years ago, with Bernstein (as I suggested), or 
even with Bataille, how new, how daring, how vigorous this 
would have seemed! Even now it provides two excellent 
star parts for all comers. They are played by Mr. Ivor 
Novello, who improves greatly, and Miss Frances Doble, 
who is a little indefinite, monotonous but happily free from 
rant. But—-alas for the dramatist !--the cinema has done 
and overdone these squalls so long that, on the stage, they 
seem mere breezes. Our nerves are hardened. A “ row” 
hardly moves them. We are used to struggles on pyramids ; 
to falls, in tight embrace, off Himalayas. Mr. Coward 
eannot be blamed for that. In justice we must say that 
here, as in The Vortex, he shows a power of swift, sharp 
dialogue and pungently abusive speech. When excited he 
writes well—dramatically—and he does appeal to the nerves. 
Will he ever learn to appeal, also, to the brain, and to that 
once popular mechanism, the heart ? 

RicuardD JENNINGS. 


Gramophone Notes 


COLUMBIA. 

The Hallé Orchestra’s performance of Berlioz’s * Queen 
Mab ” Scherzo (under Sir Hamilton Harty) for this Company 
is notable chiefly because of the admirable quality of the 
strings. Bruno Walter and the Philharmonic Orchestra have 
also made very fine records of the Venusberg Music. The 
Andante Cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s Opus 11 turns up 
periodically in one catalogue or another. The Catterall 
Quartet have now recorded this movement for Columbia—a 
good enough performance, but why cannot the companies 
co-operate to avoid needless repetitions ? 

: * * * 
PARLOPHONE. 

Franz Schreker, who is renowned as a composer of operas, 
and even more so as a teacher (he is Director of the Academical 
High School of Music in Berlin), now appears before the 
English gramophone public as a conductor. For this company 
he has recorded Bizet’s “* L’Arlésienne ” Suite. His stress 
upon the importance of line in music, which has made an 
obvious impression in the music of his pupil, Ernst Krenek, 
is very marked in his deliberate playing of the Adagietto of 
this Suite. These records compare very favourably with 
those made of the same music by Eugéne Goossens a few 


months ago, 
x * * * 


BRUNSWICK. 

If you wish to know how blue * blues * can be, listen to the 
intriguing voice of Helen Morgan singing, ** When I discover 
my Man.” The dance records issued by this company are 
exceedingly clever. But this very efliciency grows monotonous. 
Two of these records are astonishingly slick—** Cornfed,” by 
Nicholls and his Pennies, and Rhythm Step by Elizalde and 
his band. It is curious to think that Elizalde sat for a time 
at the feet of Ravel. From the evidence of his new sonata 
for violin and piano (published by Durand), it seems that 
Ravel has now turned pupil. Bastt MAINE, 


Correspondence 


[A Letrer FROM PEKING.] 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The aims of Chang Tso-Lin are still being pursued jn 
spite of an unexpected attack on the capital by Yen Hsi-shan, 
governor of the Province of Shansi. That attack provided a 
very distinct threat to Peking because it was unexpected, 
but it has been disposed of, and the advance of the 
Ankuochun forces intent on the elimination of Feng 
Yu-hsiang continues. 

There is no doubt that the attack on Peking was engineered 
by Feng, who believes that getting someone else (in this case 
Yen Hsi-shan) to fight one’s biggest enemy is the best defence 
against him. This, however, would not have been possible 
had not Yen harboured large ambitions. For sixteen years 
he has kept his model mountain-girt province free from the 
civil wars and disturbances which have devastated all other 
provinces. Shansi, with plenty of natural resources (it has 
the finest coal in the Far East), has, consequently, become 
exceedingly rich and prosperous. And its governor has become 
ambitious, and desires to dictate his policy from within the 
walls of Peking. 

Ilurried conferences in Peking led to a swift mobilization 
of all Ankuochun forces, and within five days 80.000 troops 
formed a formidable line outside the Nankow Pass, north of 
the Great Wall. A hundred thousand were rushed south- 
wards to meet the main Shansi advance and fighting there 
was fierce. Shansi were uniformly successful and pushed 
to within a few miles of Peking’s lichened walls. But then the 
weight of Fengtien began to tell and, like a steam roller, went 
southward. <A clever false retreat by centre columns drew 
in the Shansi army and an enveloping movement shattered 
the military force of Yen Hsi-shan, the slaughter heing terrific. 
Now the Ankuochun are harrying the retreaters towards 
their mountain passes with every intention of entering the 
province and completely subduing it. 

Shansi had arranged other tactics which failed to functicn 
at the critical moment. Raiding columns descended from 
the mountains, and for many days harried the Ankuochun 
lines of communication. Had the main Shansi army not heen 
shattered, and had Feng come in with his thousands to attack, 
the effect on Ankuochun morale would have been disastrous ; 
but with the main army disposed of, and Feng sitting on his 
haunches in Honan, the alarm caused by the raids was almost 
nil, despite the fact that these flying columns came within 
three miles of Peking. Feng played a game he knows so well, 
sitting aside watching two armies fighting, in the belief that 
when they are exhausted he will remain the strongest of the 
three. However, he miscalculated the strength of the 
Ankuochun, which with a suflicient force to take Shans, 
entirely can yet spare the immense army of Chang 'Tsung-chany 
to eliminate Feng himself. Already Chang Tsung-chang is 
in Kaifeng and within sight of Chengchew, an important 
railway junction in Honan. Feng is fighting what looks, 
from this distance, suspiciously like a rearguard action. 

It is possible and probable that by the time this reaches 
Europe Shansi and Honan will be under the rule of the 
Dictator Chang Tso-lin and the Ankuochun will face military 
Nationalism along the banks of the Yangtse. This would 
probably do more to heal the many splits in the Nationalist 
party than anything else, for it will be faced with the need of 
immediate concerted action to preserve its very existence as 
a military and governmental force in China, south of the 
Yangtse. 

Meantime Japan regards the rapid increase of Chang 
Tso-lin’s power with grave concern. Controlling Manchuria 
and the northern half of China he will be a difficult man to 
manage from Tokyo. The fact that Chang Tso-lin can no 
longer be regarded as the puppet of Japan, which he onc 
certainly was, and the fact that Chiang Kai-shek is being 
féted in Japan and may be coming back to control military 
Nationalism, are not without deep significance. Chiang is 
even called upon by the Japanese Minister of War, and his 
coming marriage into the Sun family will increase his prestige 
in China enormously. Japan’s efforts to continue in possession 
of the key to China will be worth watching.—I am, Sir, &c., 

October 31st. Your PEKING CORRESPONDENT, 
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The League 


of Nations 


Important Problems before Next Week’s Council 


Tix session of the League of Nations Council which opens 
at Geneva on Monday is likely to be of unusual importance 
and unusual duration. As a rule the Council ambles through 
its agenda at a leisurely pace, devoting the mornings to formal 
sittings, and the afternoons to personal contacts, and even 
so manages to cover the ground between a Monday and a 
Saturday. This time, what with the Polish-Lithuanian 
question and a Polish-German question and the Hungarian- 
Roumanian question and rumours of problems from the 
Balkans, it is pretty certain that the Foreign Ministers who 
are how converging on the League centre will be kept there 


well into the middle of the second week. 


The most interesting personal feature of the Council mecting 
is that the chair will be filled by the Chinese delegate, Mr. 
Cheng-Loh, Minister of the Peking at Paris. 
Members of the Council take it in turn to preside, following 
the alphabetical order of countries’ names, and, since 
Chile time, China this. The last Chinese 
delegate to preside Dr. Wellington Koo, As Mr. 
Cheng-Loh has never attended a Council meeting before, it 
was suggested that he might prefer to waive his privilege 
und ask the next member on the rota to take his place. Such 
un action might, however, well be niisunderstood in China, 
und Mr. Cheng-Loh has therefore decided, no doubt wisely, 
that the proper course for him is to take his turn and do his 
hest. It is a little unfortunate that this happens to be a 
meeting at which serious Kuropean problems will have to 
he discussed and strong chairmanship may be needed. But 
to emphasize that side of the situation alone would be grossly 
short-sighted. China is a country of 400,000,000 people, and, 
though a civil war may be in progress, there is no substantial 
hetween the different factions in the matter of 
foreign policy. It is of the utmost importance, not merely 
to the League or to China, but to the world, that China 
should League, and the prospect is that the 
in the Council's presidential chair will 


prove on balarce all to the good. 
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With serious problems to be faced, an impressive array of 
Yoreign Ministers is assembling to face them, notably, of 
course, the principal trio, Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand, 
and Dr. co-operation 
the welfare of Europe very largely hangs. But the Foreign 
Minister of Poland, M. Zaleski, expects to be at Geneva, 
the Foreign Minister of Holland, Jonkheer 
Beclacrts van Blokland. Whether the state of his personal 
health and the condition of his country will permit 
M. Titulesco, the Foreign Minister of Rumania, to be in his 
place is still uncertain at the time of writing. It will be unfor- 
tunate if he is absent, for he could, no doubt, reassure many 
of his colleagues regarding prospects in Rumania, and, at 
the same time, no one actine as substitute for him would 
have the necessary authority to the Rumanian 
Government to any decision regarding the Hungarian affair 
that may week's conversations. The 
Rulvarian Ministers will be in Geneva 
about Czechoslovakia, is there 


for disarmament. 


Stresemann, on whose harmonious 


and so does 


commit 


emerge from next 


and Greek Foreign 


loans, and Dr. Benes, of 


Never perhaps has a Geneva meeting been more full of 
uncertainties and possibilities. There is open talk of war 
between Poland and Lithuania, and the Dictators of both 
countries are proposing to come in person to Geneva. The 
alarm is probably a little excessive, for Poland, occupying 
a “ semi-permanent ~ the League Council, and 
concerned unceasingly to gain recognition as a Great Power, 
or the next thing to it, is not likely to barter the good opinion 
of the world by the repetition of any coup like the seizure of 
Vilna, which led to the whole of the present trouble, and a 
good deal more before it. Things admittedly look unpleasant 
enough, but it is just as well that the original Lithuanian 
complaint to the Council, based ostensibly on Polish treatment 
of Lithuanian schools, should have been broadened out by 


seat on 


Poland's decision to raise the whole question of the “ state 
of war ” which Lithuania has considered to be existing between 
the two countries ever since 1920. That issue would have been 
an overshadowing problem in the background in any case, 
and now that it has been brought forward in all its nakedness 
into the limelight, the League wil! have at least an opportunity 
of putting Polish and Lithuanian relations on a satisfactory 
basis for the tirst time since the two States came into indepen- 
dent being. The position is singularly delicate and diflicult, 
and it will be little discredit to the Council if its efforts fail. 
But this, at any rate, is in its favour, that both Marshal 
Pilsudski and M. Valdemaras might find themselves able, 
under pressure from the League, to accept solutions which 
neither of them could look at if put forward simply by the 
rival country. 

for the 


a special 


Then there is the Hungarian-Roumanian dispute, 
settlement of which Sir Austen Chamberlain 
responsibility, since he has been discharging for nine months 
past the thankless task of Rapporteur on this particular 
question. No visible progress has been made since the affair 
was left in a state of deadlock last September, and if, in fact, 
the Foreign Minister of Rumania is not at Geneva, it will 
be practically impossible to make more headway now. Into 
the complexities ef this dispute it is impossible to enter here. 
For those who desire to follow the details up to date, we may 
refer to the debate in the House of Lords on November 17th, 
when Lord Newton introduced the subject and a series of 
eminent lawyers like Lord Buckmaster and Lord Phillimore, 
Lord Haldane and Lord Carson, said what they thought on 
the legal aspect of the question. 


has 


Beyond all this the Council has, of course, its ordinary 
routine work, represented by an agenda running to twenty- 
nine items, with another six added as supplementaries and 
one or two others super-added since. Health, Traflic in Opium, 
Traflic in Women and Children, Armenian Refugees, Mandates, 
Stabilization Loans for Greece and Bulgaria, Appointment 
of an Economie Consultative Committee, more consideration 
of the Codification of International Law, awkward little 
Danzig problems—such are among the more interesting entries 
on an order paper strikingly cloquent in itself of the diversity 
of the League's activities. 


And, most important possibly of all, while the Foreign 
Ministers are meeting at the Council, other delegates of the 
same and additional States will still be discussing Disarmament. 
That means that M. Litvinoff and his colleagues will be at 
Geneva still. How far they will talk informally about other 
matters than Disarmament is, of course, uncertain, but if 
they do there will be subjects enough totalk about. M. Litvinoff 
ean discuss debt settlements with M. Briand, diplomatic rela- 
tions with Sir Austen Chamberlain, the Bessarabian question 
with M. Titulesco, and the Polish-Lithuanian question with a 
good many statesmen other than the delegates of those two 
countries. To repeat what is perhaps too obvious to be 
repeated, the coming Council meeting promises to be of quite 
unusual importance and quite unusual interest. 


Your Geneva CoRReEsPCNDEN', 


The Musician : 
A Fragment 


I rouci dead strings and music curls 
And tangles into the morning air, 
Like the blown tresses of young girls, 

Or wood smoke on a twilight stair. 


JAMES Parisu, 
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Country Life 


A Co-operative Dream. 

Some who have the subject much at heart will receive with 
real regret the news that agricultural co-operation has been 
finally rejected by the great wholesale co-operative organiza- 
tions. Some of us many years ago hoped great things of 
what was then a new venture. It seems an ideal aim that 
these great, rich, successful urban distributing machines—an 
essentially English invention—should supply their own co- 
operative shops with the produce of their own co-operative 
farms, and bring the townsman and the countryman into 
a close and friendly business relationship. Here was cheap 
food for the worker in the town and here was a wiping out of 
the middleman’s profit on behalf of the farmer. Consumer 
and producer were both to benefit. So the farms were 
started, one of the biggest and best in that rich and delightful 
farming district near Wisbech in Cambridgeshire. It was 
started with high hopes, it looked well for 2 moment, but the 
“ killing frost * came soon, and it was soon known among 
farmers to be an uneeonomic venture. Last week came the 
formal announeement that all the farms, viewed in bulk, had 
been failures, and the experiment has come to a formal end. 

* * * * 

All large attempts at co-operation have failed in England, 
if touched by official patronage. The A.O.S. and A.W.S. of 
a few years back were signal! failures, and came near to fiasco; 
and at that the endeavour may be left. It serves no purpose 
to flog the faults of a dead body. The future is what matters. 
The work of promoting co-operation now lies wholly with the 
National Farmers’ Union; and that is a live body, with 
nearly 100,000 members. It is therefore worth blessing 
or castigating as the case may be. More than this: a great 
many people, both inside and outside its ranks, are at the 
moment very anxious that its present aims and actions should 


be publicly canvassed. 
* « * * 
Tue N.F.U. 

The success of the N.F.U. in its proper work of collective 
bargaining has not been great. One crucial example is the 
milk trade. Now the outstanding fact in recent British 
farming is the growth of milk production, which has ousted 
grain-growing from the chief place. The dairy farmers have 
done well, and would continue to do well if the English con- 
sumer drank milk in anything like the proportion per head 
of the American or Scandinavian. We do drink less milk than 
any civilized nation. To urge on consumers the value and 
extreme cheapness of milk a Milk Publicity Council was 
started, and was beginning to see hope of the sort of success 
that followed—most saliently—the fruit publicity campaign, 
But at the crisis the N.F.U. withdrew its support, abruptly 
in act and cynically in language. The dairying industry has 
not recovered from the blow inflicted by its own union. At 
the present moment even the indifferent bargain made with 
the distributors is not everywhere kept. The price was poor, 
and a lower is taken. 

* * st 
Tue Missinc Creamery. 

What the British dairying industry needs is the multiplica- 
tion of the co-operative creamery, of the sort that Sir Horace 
Plunkett one of the really practical benefactors of the human 
race—introduced in Ireland. Instead of promoting such a 
reform, which might be of real use to the farmer, especially 
the small farmer, the chief energy of the union is devoted—at 
least in outer semblance—to political propaganda. Por- 
tentous letters, very similar in both matter and phrase, appear 
at frequent intervals urging on the Government, not without 


threats, certain protective measures, against which it is 
pledged. Whether such tariffs are good: or bad is not in 
question. What is of importance in the present depression in 


arming is that the farmers’ union should busy itseif, not with 
politics, but with the practical affairs of the industry, espe- 
tially and above all, co-operation. If the end of the farming 
ventures of the urban co-operators shall turn the N.F.U. with 
energy to this work, it will have done good, and not harm. 
i understand that at the moment some of the abler minds of 
the N.F.U. are working on schemes of marketing agricultural 
produce ; and this perhaps is a sign of a new energy directed 
to the right cad, 


An Irisu EXAmMpPie. 

A moment's consideration of Sir Horace Plunkett and 
Ireland is worth while. He has endowed a foundation (with 
£35,000) of which the purpose is to advance his triple ideal, 
* Better farming, better living, better business,” and the 
three depend on co-operation. Incidentally, the Foundation’s 
library (at 10 Doughty Street) is the best there is. He saved 
Irish agriculture, and in spite of the violence of political 
changes in that island, one of the first acts of the Free State 
Government was to subsidize creameries and to endorse co- 
operative endeavour. The really amazing results in Ireland 
were and are due in some measure to personality. What a 
triumphant success it was to put in control of the co-operative 
newspaper a poet, a painter, a mystic who could convert even 
poultry to literature and yet never lose sight of the essential] 
point ! And in other directions Mr. Anderson was as effective 
as “ A.E.” in his. Compare their methods with those of the 


A.O.S., the A.W.S., and the National Farmers’ Union in 
england ! 
* * * * 
PLANNING THE GARDEN. 
Garden thoughts are stimulated by the indefinitely pro- 


longed transplanting season. Their wealth of continuing 
flower has prevented us from moving the plants we had planned 
to move (though incidentally some few plants, especially 
certain irises, are best moved when in flower!). For those 
who are increasing the tale of flowering shrubs, a neighbour's 
garden suggests that more use might be made of the “ weeping 


standard.” Of course the weeping standard rose is a common- 
place. How very lovely a well-grown Hiawatha may look 


in this form, to which its neat delicate flower and leaf are 
peculiarly well adapted! But two of the most attractive 
examples that I know are very rarely seen. One is a ceanothius 
standard, the other a honeysuckle. Both have a semi-weeping 
habit, and both continue in flower well into the dark days of 
November. The form somehow seems to stimulate their 
production of bloom. The ceanothus is supposed to be a 
little delicate and susceptible to frost, but these have flourished 
in the open on a rather cold soil to the north of London without 
losing a shoot. With a special claim for the charms of tlie 
eceanothus, of whatever variety, those politicians will agree 
who have driven to the door of Chequers through the newer 
quad, that was added to that most English country house 
by Lord Lee. 
* * * x 

Binps AND Forests. 

It is being asserted that blackcock and grey hen are decreasing 
because the Forestry Commission is supposed to support the 
heresy that these birds are destructive to young trees and 
should be destroyed at any opportunity at any season. One 
may hope that if this opinion is abroad, it will be quashed. 
The Forestry Commission have, on the whole, increased the 
breeding of game by the destruction of rabbits, over whose 
warrens some of the new forests grow ; and it is not generally 
understood how much help the reduction of rabbits may give 
to nesting birds, especially (some claim) to partridges. And 
on the Forestry Commission some very good naturalists are 
found. In any case, even if the birds were many times more 
destructive than they are, they should be safe in the close 
season. An official pronouncement on the point would clear 
the isste. 

* & % * 


Wester Freurr snp Flower, 

At what point is the development of so-called * perpetual ” 
flowers going to stop’ Some plants now flower pretty well 
in every month of the year, notably some of the hybrid 
perpetual roses. Quite a large number of people have plucked 
in their gardens this November fresh raspberries, strawberries, 
and edible peas. Some of the other bulbs begin to rival the 
snowdrop in facing or even anticipating winter. The black- 
berry does not drop its leaves till the new ones come. The 
fact is that the English climate is so engaging that plants 
cannot resist its seductions. Let those who dislike our weather 
remember that. 

W. Beaciu Tromas, 
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Letters to the Editor 
BRITISH-AMERICAN RELATIONS as they referred me to his account. Both of these authors 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sin,—Perhaps you will grant me the honour of printing this 
letter on the subject of the prolonged controversy about 
our school histories, so emphasized in despatches from Chicago. 
lam not at all interested in Chicago politics, but I am inter- 
ested in fair American Histories, especially affecting our 
Revolution in 1776. The charges that a man must be anti- 
English because he wants important historical facts included 
in our histories and not omitted as some of the modern writers 
have done —modern Arncrican writers, mind you is entirely 
false. 

Those Americans who are sincerely anxious to have histories 
which are fair, alike to us and to Europe, are not interested in 
(hieago politics, or in the activities of Mayor Thompson, 
and we feel that any movement for a series of decent text- 
books has not been aided by the farcical and protracted 
“trial”? of McAndrew out there. Most of the newspapers 
in the United States have treated the whole affair as a huge 
joke, with the mayor as the butt. 

Now that some of our cditorial writers have worn out the 
theme that a good many Americans must seem ridiculous 
because they want historical fables included in our school 
histories, they procecd to aver that those persons who are 
agitating the matter of modern school histories evidently do 
so because they are “ anti-British.”. This intimation is just 
as false as are the fairy-tales of Weems. I would like to ask, 
why should anyone be considered anti-anybody simply 
because he wants true historical facts presented and recorded, 
and does not want those facts omitted or garbled? Why 
should any man or any country not be entitled to his or its 
history 2? Would anyone dare, I ask you, to attempt to 
deprive England of any of its history, and could he get away 
with his attempt ? 

Why should the history of the punitive expedition of the 
American General, John Sullivan, against the Indians and 
their adherents, on account of their slaughter of the helpless 
non-combatants in the Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania, in 
1778, be omitted from some of our histories ? This expedition 
was ordered by General Washington as an object lesson, 
because the slaughter of old men, women, and children had 
affected a large number of the farmer settlers and had resulted 
in the destruction of much of their property. 

Another important historical character, from 
certain of these modern “ scientific” histories, by American 
authors, is Captain Nathan Hale. Hale was a cultured man 
who enlisted in our army in 1775, and was a graduate of Yale 
College. He was anxious to do his country some important 
service, even at the extreme hazard of losing his life, and he 
willingly answered the call of General Washington in 1776, 
for a volunteer who would enter the British lines in New 
York to obtain important military information. 

Ilale, who was betrayed by one of his own kinsmen, of 
British sympathies, soon admitted the object of his mission, 
and without any show of a trial, lie was exccuted under regret- 
table circumstances the very next day as a spy, by Provost- 
Marshal Cunningham, a refugee. Cunningham denied him 
the use of either a Bible or a minister at the execution. A 
humane British officer offered him writing materials to pen 
letters to his mother and others. Upon their completion 
Cunningham tore them up. His last words, so well known, 
were regrets that he had but one life te give to his country. 
The memory of Nathan Hale will live, even if certain modern 
historians choose from either pacifist or other motives, known 
to themsetives, to omit him from their works. Our schools are 
filled with textbooks which withhold such important facts. 

My great-great-grandfather, Captain John Knox, who was 
in Wolfe’s army at Quebec, in the 43rd Regiment, wrote 
Knox's Historical Journals of the Campaigns of 1755, 1757 and 
1755, so often referred to by Messrs. Parkman and Bancroft. 
The best account of the death of Wolfe is credited by Parkman 
to my ancestor! I believe the best accounts of Braddock’s 
ill-fated expedition in 1755 are those of Parkman and Sargent, 
both American historians. The men who care for Orme’s 
Journal, in the British Muscum, must think well of Parkman. 


omitted 


tell of the sublime heroism of the British oflicers at Braddock’s 
defeat, who, although totally unused to Indian and forest 
warfare, as waged in America, set an example to their men by 
advancing in platoons against the murderous unseen Indian 
foc. And Parkman graphically tells in his Conspiracy of 
Pontiac of the heroic conduct of English Licutenant Blane, 
at Ligonier, and Lieutenant Gordon at Venango, and Ensign 
Price at Le Bocuf, all stationed, with 
lonely forest outposts, surrounded, in 1763, by the fierce and 
cruel Indian adherents of Pontiac. What American, I ask, 
would attempt to deprive any of these heroes of their deserved 
honours and laurels ? 

What some of us over here ask for is a history which is fair 
to all sides concerned, not history which is * anti-English” or 
I leave it to the English sense of fairness 
unreasonable or 


lender forces, in small, 


* pro-Amevican.” 
to decide whether my request is 
ridiculous.—I am, Sir, &c., 


either 


Tuos. L. Ever, 
New York, U.S.A. 
member of the Ilistorical 
ty of Col 


106 Ossining Road. Pleasantville. 
[The writer of this letter is a 
Society of Pennsylvania, and of the Socik 

Ep. Spectator.] 


onial Wars,— 


[To the Editor of the Sencravon.] 
Sir,—Reading Mr. Peter D. Thomas's letter in the Spectator ot 
November 5th made me anxious to give you the impressions 
I have gained of the feeling in America to-day regarding a 
serious dispute with Britain. 

Since I came to live in America eighteen months ago, I have 
travelled thirty thousand miles on this continent from Atlantic 
to Pacific, and have heard no criticism of England which could 
lead one to believe that the thought of war is in the minds of 
the American people. Of course, one takes account of, and 
discounts, the rantings of William Hale Thompson, Mayor of 
Chicago, and his attendant satellites. The Americans are 
practical and cannot see how it would be to their economic 
interests to have any serious falling out with Great Britain. 
Besides, there is a large amount of real friendliness for the 

sritish among responsible people in all districts which does not 
seem to get its right share of comment in England to-day. 

If there were feelings of the kind your correspondent men- 
tions, I very much doubt whether an eminent English journa- 
list, speaking in this country recently on the question of 
international peace, would have filled his meetings with several 
hundred people early in the morning, nor would he have failed 
to receive one adverse criticism from the sensational section 
of the Press of America during the whole of his tour of Eastern 
and Middle Western cities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CATHERINE Law 

Bewlay, Box 122, Madison, N.J., U.S.A. 

[We agree with the writer. There is more genuine friends 
ship for Great Britain than ever there was. It is a pity that 
stay-at-home British people, who do not know America at 
first hand, imagine that Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, is 
representative of American feeling.—iip. Speciator.] 


COLWELL. 


ON THE REVISED PRAYER BOOK 
{To the Editor of the SercratTon.] 
Sirn,—Mr. Maylard raises two points against aceepling 
very large majorities for the new Prayer Book. 
1. ‘* How many of the clergy... could bring themselves 
to vote against the express wishes of their Bishop ? ” 
The answer to this is that the Bishops of Norwich, 
Birmingham and Worcester are the chief opponents of the 
Bill, and the voting in their dioceses was as follows : 


VOTING 


the 


For Against 
Norwich an ee os 20 114 
sirmingham .. os oe 236 147 
Worcester oe oe so «362 31 


At Exeter no formal vote was taken, but the Conference was 
in favour. The Bishop of Excter has publicly announced 
his intention of not voting against the New Book in the House 
of Lords. 
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2. “ What proportion of the people, not members of the 
Established Church, are in favour of the new Prayer Book ?” 

The present Prayer Book had the same objection made 
against it in 1661. At the present time Free Church opinion 
is much more in favour, and the relations between us and 
Free Churchmen are infinitely better. Several of the most 
scholarly members of other churches have expressed themselves 
in favour of the Revised Prayer Book, notably Dr. Carnegie 
Simpson, Dr. Scott Lidgett, and Sir George Adam Smith. 
There is, in fact, a great body of intelligent support among 
Presbyterians and Free Churchmen. They are not blind 
to the fact that the New Book authorizes extempore prayer, 
and the members of the Society of Friends are aware that it 
includes the Silence. 

As for the laity in general, it will be noticed that the two 
dioceses where there was a strong adverse lay vote are just 
those where the lay members of the Conference have been 
elected on strict party lines by what is in politics known as 
a caucus. In a diocese like London it is just the moderate 
and typical Churchmen who are ill represented; and the 
large minority against the Biil in London is a conflation of 
two diametrically opposed parties, the extreme High and 
the extreme Low; they disagree about everything else, and 
neither claims to represent the average layman. 

The struggle over the Prayer Book is in fact really a struggle 
to decide whether the Church is to be ruled by its members 
or by the party societies. These societies have been the 
spoilt children of the Church for long, and they have nearly 
wrecked it during the last eighty years. The average layman 
wishes for a restoration of loyalty to that Church of England 
which has contributed more than any other agency to 
England's greatness. If the present battle is won, we may 
Jook forward to an era in which men will be loyal to the Church 
as a whole, and will put Church before Party. 

There is one mistake in my letter which you kindly printed 
on November 19th. There was a vote taken at St. Albans, 
and the votes were as follows :—- 


For Against 
Chamber of Clergy .. ee 162 42 
» Laity .. eo Jl 28 


Your readers may care to have before them the figures for 
the voting in the Church Assembly :— 


For Against 
Bishops -— mam see 4 
Clergy oe ee «. 253 37 
Laity .. ee ee «- 230 92 
Total ., »» O17 133 


61 members were absent or did not vote. 
On the reference to the Convocations, the voting was as 
follows :— 


Canterbury. For Against 
Upper House ee ee 21 4 
Lower House os >> 168 22 

York. 

Upper House oa ee 11 0 
Lower House ie 4 68 10 
Total «» 268 36 


- Tam, Sir. &c., 


King’s College, London, Percy Dearmer,. 


[To the Editor of the Svucraror.] 

Siz,—'Two points should not be forgotten in estimating the 
value of the votes cast in fayour of Prayer Book Revision : 
(1) In all cases the question was presented as a vote of con- 
fidence in the Bishops, with a Bishop in the chair, supported 
by Suffragans and Diocesan officials; (2) in all cases the 
vote has been a yote of communicants only ; no noen-com- 
municant is cligible for membership of the Diocesan Conference. 

It is not uncommon to speak contemptuously of non- 
communicating laity, but parish clergy of experience will 
testify that they include some of the most conscientious and 
honest of their flocks, to say nothing of a large number in 
many parishes repelled from Communion by its assimilation 
to the Mass.—1 am, Sir, &c., Ii. A. Knox, Bishop. 

18 Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, rent, 


{To the Editor of the Srecrxron.] 
Sir,—In the Spectator Dr. Perey Dearmer has given a 
a most interesting and useful list in tabular form of the 
voting in Diocesan Conferences for and against the New 
Prayer Book. May I venture to supplement this by giving 


— 
the percentages of those in favour :—Winchestcr. 92*7 
Southwell, 91; Blackburn, 67-49; Coventry, 25°3 ; South. 
wark, 77°57 ; Bradford, 84; York, 92 ; Durham, 89 : ( hester 
70; Newcastle, 90; Peterborough, 92°5; Rochester. 743 
Norwich, 63°5 ; Ely, 75°6; Chelmsford, 94; Gloucester, 99 
Edmundsbury, 89; Manchester, 75°6; Salisbury. 939 
Sheffield, 83°9; Lincoln, 91-4; Canterbury, 88; Rath ani| 
Wells, 93°4; London, 55°37; Lichfield, 83°9; Oxford, aug. 
Leicester, 79°9 ; Birmingham, 61°6 ; Worcester, 83°9 > Trur 
747; Hereford, 91°3; Carlisle, 92°6. 

At Exeter, Ripon, St. Albans, and Chichester there was h 
formal voting, but they were in favour. This was striking] 
so, as Dr. Dearmer says, at Ripon, where there were 1.4 
for and 23 against.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Wintuas WIL Liaison, 

Tempsford Rectory, Sandy, Beds, 


MORE PUBLIC GOLF COURSES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sin,— Mr. Bernard Darwin could not employ his notable pen 





in a more just cause than to plead or to suggest that mor 

publie golf courses should be provided as he did with sue} 

prescience in his arresting article in last week’s Specictor, 
I know of no one in the golfing world whose views carr 


greater weight, or that is put forward with more convictio; 
and sincerity. With others, Mr. Darwin, has, I believe, lon 


since realized that publie golf courses are the only possib! 
solution whereby hundreds of thousands of people can obtain 
the opportunity to play the game. That they are waiting fi 
it admits of no doubt. 

It is discreditable that London should possess but three or 
four of these. London should be ringed around with them. 
The two in Richmond Park only prove that South-west I.onde 
is but inadequately provided, judging by the crowd that tion; 


them, often unable to obtain a round, especially during th 
week-end. Playing tickets are repeatedly refused those who 


arrive late; a fact that cannot be challenged. 

I am continually receiving letters from would-be play 
in North London asking my help to establish courses in thy 
districts, and who find it impossible to reach Richmond Park 
in time for a round. Cannot something be done for them? 
One hundred acres is, I admit, a large tract of ground —th: 
economic questions regarding absorption IT am not qualified to 
argue—but it should not be beyond possibility of acquisition. 
If such sites could be obtained around London for the purpose, 
they would be, despite initial costs, of relative cheapness. 
They might be obtained in perpetuity as open spaces, a phase 
of the question that is compelling. 

I have watched the growth of public golf in Fngland for 
some years and have noted the desire of those who wish to 
play it, and with intense conviction as to its necessity I ask 
the Spectator to use its influence to help its recognition as an 
nid toward a greater national contentment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. Tayron. 

Royal Mid Surrey Golf Clb, Richmond, Surrey. 

[No one has a better right to speak about the necd for more 
public golf courses than Mr. J. I. Taylor, to whose initietive 
the success of the two public courses in Richmond Park is 
largely due. We welcome his letter. Will not some of our 
readers help him to provide one or more public golf courses in 
the North or North-east of London? Ep. Spectator.| 


FOX-HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Seecrxror.] 

Sir,— My attention has been drawn to a letter in a recent issue 
of your paper in which the writer decries the drag-hunt as 
a substitute for hunting the animal. The writer dates his 
communication from Chelsea, and his point of view is certainly 
more of town than country, or he would know more about the 
possibilities of the drag. He evidently has never read an 
article which appeared not so very long since in a West 
Country journal describing a drag-hunt across Exmoor in 
which the celebrated Parson Jack Russell took part. Russell, 
without knowing it was a drag, said at the end, it was the 
finest run he had ever taken part in. 

I have hunted for forty years and know all that belongs to 
fine hound work, wood craft, &c., mentioned in your corres 
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sp yndenat’s letter, and I unhesitatingly say that drag-hunting 
properly organized can bring out the best hound work and can 
give a glorious gallop across an unfailing good line of country. 
We should be saved all blank days, bad scenting days, and 
runs across a hopeless bit of country, and what is best of all, 
we should be spared the knowledge that we were hunting to 
death one of God's creatures ; undoubtedly the last part of a 
run, varying according to the pace and time, is a terrible 
ordeal to the hunted animal, whether fox, stag, or hare: their 
strength gradually failing, their eves distorted by fear, their 
heart and lungs at bursting-point from over-exertion. This 
js no fancy picture, but one which, as an old hunting man, I 
have too often witnessed in hunted animals. 

It is now some years since I came to the conclusion that I 
could no longer ride to hounds owing to the cruelty involved, 
but I still love the grand exercise and the cheery cry of the 
eager pack, the thrill of the note of the horn, and the exhilara- 
tion of the gallop on a good mount ; so I advocate the drag. 

May I in conclusion refer to another of your correspondents, 
who writes about the danger of shooting deer on Exmoor? I 
am a native of that lovely country, and am positive the deer 
could be preserved in limited numbers and shot under proper 
regulation on Exmoor. Their numbers should be reduced as 
they do much damage, but the barbarous custom of hunting 
them to death and cutting their throats should be stopped. 
If the deer were shot at certain well-defined times the public 
could be easily warned and no danger could ensue to visitors 
to the Mcor.—I am, Sir, &ce., WALKER KING, 

Barley House, Exeter, Devon. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.) 
Sin,—Somec of the writers on fox-hunting seem to lack the 
sense of proportion. There is more cruelty in one night's 
rabbit-trapping than in a whole season's fox-hunting. 

I live in a lhorse-breeding district. If hunting were to 
the loss to farmers would be ruinous. The field now 
consists mainly of farmers. Ido not believe they would allow 
Sir William Burton's letter is quite excellent.— 


R. E. L. 


cease 
drag-hunting. 

I am, Sir, &ce., 

Co. Cork. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sin.— Seeing the footnote which you have added to my letter 
made me look up my rough notes, from which I notice by 
accident the following omitted in letter : 
“To those who think drag-hunting would meet the case as 
well, I 


clause was my 
“an only say I disagree, and those who understand 
hunting I am sure explain the many obvious 
reasons.’ Drag-hunting can hardly be called hunting at 
all. it would be much more correctly described as drag-racing, 
because with the strong scent of the drag, the speed of the 
hounds is so fast that to follow virtually amounts to a race. 
This undesirable result destroys so many of the good attributes 
I referred to in my letter, and almost encourages the opposite, 
namely: want of for others, * cutting in,”’ 
riding down, and general selfishness ; as the main object in 
a drag-hunt is to see who can be in the first six at the finish. 

The riding so described has the effect of eliminating from 
hunting 75 per cent. of the followers, and consequently, 
if there were only drag-hunting the number of people who 
kept horses would be reduced and the corresponding reserve 
of remounts would disappear. The “eve for the country ” 
would be lost, as while racing one has no opportunity for 
this. By an “ eye for the country ” I refer to that invaluable 
quality of being able to detect some distinguishing mark 
miles ahead, which is so necessary and such wonderful training 
for officers. In these comments, I think I have shown that 
few, if any, of my arguments in suppert of fox-hunting 
apply equally to drag-hunting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Won. Burton, 
Master of Essex and Suffolk Foxhounds 

(Suffolk Side). 


will gladly 


consideration 


The Cottage, Burstall, Ipswich. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—Though some blood-sports are more revolting than 
others, yet, on ethical grounds, it is quite hopeless to rescue 
any of them from condemnation, as many of us Englishmen 
have been accustomed to do. Animals should only be killed 
for the sake of protection, or for food or other justifiable 


—- 


benefit of man, but then akeays in the most merciful way 
and never for man’s amusement. To hear a wounded hare 
cry in the wood when you are out with “the guns,” as I 
have often been, should help to sense the cruelty of ‘ sport” 
which involves killing. 

Last summer I was in Spain, and, for the sake of experience, 
went to a bull fight. I then realized, as I did not before, 
the dastardliness of the work; and when I heard the cheers 
of men and girls it helped me to see how terribly custom 
and fashion can deaden the conscience and blind the judgment 
to the simple law of love. 

The essence of the matter is that love must include the 
that all beings should be as free from pain 
as rectitude allow. To be when needless 
pain is caused, even to an insect, is against love. It is true 
that all pain that comes is allowed by God, but it is always 
There are plenty 
and suflicient means of recreation without resource to such. 

I told an Englishman whom I met in Spain, and who, 
I think, knows the country fairly well, that I should like to 
speak with one of their priests and ask how it is that they 
do not bear witness against this cruel sport which takes the 
place it does in the life of the nation. The Englishman said ¢ 
*IT can tell you the answer you would get: * Our national 
sport is bull-fighting, and Englishmen’s sport is pheasant 


Ours is far nobler, for while the English sportsman 
” 


desire sentient 


will comfortable 


ruled by love and regulated by wisdom. 


shooting. 
is quite safe, the bull-fighter takes his life in his hands. 
Indeed, we English people will never be able to bear witness 
in the matter, or ever have an unbiassed judgment about 
* sport,” until we abhor cruelty of all kinds and in all degrees. 
In my earlier life I have watched “the guns” when out 
partridge and pheasant shooting. I would not do it again.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas L, Lomax. 
Ferryhill Vicarage, Co. Durham, 


ADVICE TO YOUNG JOURNALISTS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.|] 
Sirn,—My humble request that others besides myself should 
give their frank views about the training of journalists has 
produced several interesting replies, for which I must express 
my gratitude, while requesting you to allow me to reply to 
the criticisms of my own article. I need add nothing to the 
very effective defence of the London School of Journalism 
and its work, which Mr. Max Pemberton himself has under- 
taken, against the criticisms of Mr. Walling. But Mr. Walling 
accuses me of saying what I never said when he quotes me 
as having written that **the demand for journalists far exceeds 
the supply.” 

What I did say—and I see no reason to withdraw what is 
so well known—is that there is a demand far exceeding the 
supply for educated journalists who have learnt the technique 
of newspaper work. I do not mean that vacancies could 
be found at once for educated journalists; but that there is 
much reom for improvement in the type of journalist who 
often secures promotion to responsible positions on news- 
papers, without having sufficient education to do his job 
properly. In praising the work of the London School of 
Journalism, I drew attention particularly to the value of 
such an institution, which provides a training in the difficult 
technique of modern newspaper work to men and women 
who have a gift of writing, but who do not know how to adapt 
their gifts to the needs of modern journalism. I admit all 
that Mr. Michael Joseph says about the present shortage 
ef vacancies in Fleet Street ; but my point was quite different 
—that a School of Journalism conducted by experts provides 
the training which can be invaluable, particularly to young 
men and women at the Universities, and can, by introducing 
them to journalism, do much to improve the present standards 
of the Press. 

With all respect to the experience of both Mr. Pemberton 
and Mr. Joseph, I am unconvinced by what they say of the 
possibilities of free-lance journalism as a source of income 
in itself. Mr. Pemberton’s first letter-makes the amazing 
statement that among the contributors to the Amalgamated 
Press in Lord Northeliffe’s time “* there were some hundreds 
of authors making mere than £500 a year as free-lances.” 
I wonder would the books of the Amalgamated: Press show 
the same conditions at present? I gather from Mr. 
Pemberton’s second letter that he must have been alluding 
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to short story writers. My article was concerned with 
journalism itself, not fiction ; and, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, I cannot believe that free-lance journalism 
alone does provide a reasonable income to many people. It 
is all very well for Mr. Pemberton to say “ we must consider 
the subject as much in the terms of, say, the Fortnightly 
Review, as of such popular journals as Answers and Tit-Biis.” 
Is Mr. Pemberton writirg seriously in this ? Does he seriously 
mean that any ordinary journalist can hope to be at once a 
frequent contributor to Answers and to the solid monthiy 
reviews ? And would either one type of journalism or the 
other provide a decent income to anyone who attempts to 
live entirely by occasional journalism ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marycourt, Englefield Green, Surrey. Denis Gwynn. 


[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sirn,—As a moribund “ amateur obsessed with the ambition 
to see himself in print *’ wili you allow me to say a word in 
support of Mr. Max Pemberton’s recent letter to the Spectator ? 
The above sarcasm leaves me unscathed, as I take it that the 
full-blown journalist must also have this same vulgar ambition 
or he won't be a success. 

I gather from the fierce ‘* Resolution * passed nem. con. by 
the Institute of Journalists against the uncovenanted and 
especially against the amateurs, that there is some jealousy, 
some idea that we are poaching on their preserves. 

From my slight experience, having taken a free-lance course 
as a hobby in a desultory sort of way, I venture to say that 
the training at the London School of Journalism is excellent. 
That the advertisement is truthful and there are no over- 
statements. You soon get to know your own limitations, 
a useful asset in journalism or in any other walk of life. 

If perchance I posted some copy to the School for revision, 
I was usually cursed and thrown into the waste basket by proxy 
of some imagined crusty editor in the background. If one 
called to inquire what the fuss was about, one learnt that the 
technique or something had gone awry, the instructor was 
always in the right, one had to try again. This was an excellent 
training. 

This journalism is very like the difficult art of golf; many 
of us can hit the ball a good thump off the tee, I can sometimes 
do it myself, but that is of no use unless you hit it in the right 
direction ; the same in journalism, you have to hit straight for 
the editor’s eye or he won't catch it. 

I once accomplished this feat, wrote on a topical subject 
of the day about which I thought I had some inside knowledge 
which even the “ Pros ” had not got. I did hit the Daily Mail 
editor, and saw myself in print, and what was the result ? 
I had a big post from all over the country, some few patted 
me on the back, others reviled me like a pickpocket. One 
candid individual wasted three closely written pages of 
foolscap to tell me that I was a most infernal liar—how dared 
I mislead the public and sign my name to such trash—I 
should recant.—I am, Sir, &c., F. pes Vorux. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-Mr. Walling’s letter has been read by me upon the 
eve of my departure for America, and therefore I must 
respond to it in the briefest terms. I should wish scrupulously 
to observe Mr. Walling’s plea for moderation in expression, 
but none the less, I am unable to describe his defence of the 
Institute as other than a disingenuous shuffle. 

He admits that his Institute knows nothing of the inner 
workings of this School, and refuses to inquire into them. 
In these circumstances petmit me to repeat, Sir, that I regard 
the criticism of that body as utterly worthless and lacking 
in common honesty. 

When Mr. Walling and his fellows know something about 
us, then let them speak. At present it is clear that they 
know nothing. Furthermore, Sir, your readers will read that 
certain advertisen ents of certain schools of journalism have 
made a sure appeal to the risible faculties of Mr. Walling’s 
easily amused company. If he be referring to any advertise- 
ments of this School let him produce them. We have from 
the first discouraged the catchpenny style of advertisement, 
We have made no promises that we have not performed. We 
certainly have admitted no student here upon the pretence 
that we were possessors of magic gifts which would turn 
indifferent authors into moncy makers, 


ay 


Therefore I suggest that Mr. Walling shall not make these 
insinuations without naming the advertisements and the 
school to which they refer. 

You, Sir, have been good enough to have made by Mr, 
Denis Gwynn an independent and close investigation both 
of our claims and of our actual methods of instruction, and 
Mr. Denis Gwynn’s article in the Spectator of November 5th 
constitutes the best possible reply to Mr. Walling’s 
insinuations, as far as this School is concerned. 

Mr. Walling’s suggestion that the great newspapers would 
cut down the price for contributions from amateurs is unworthy 
of him. Nothing so much gratifies and pleases me as the 
generous payment so frequently made to unknown writers, 
even for their first contributions. Will he name any vereat 
paper that refuses to pay amateurs its ordinary rates, and 
if he can we will together put it in the pillory. 

There is just one further point. Mr. Walling seems to be 
very angry with us because we are not a philanthropic insti- 
tution. He charges us that we make money. Sir, if all those 
engaged in education were philanthropists and would teach 
our sons for nothing, what a happy world it would be ! 

In conclusion I would beg your leave to say that in 
my opinion, and the opinion of a great many other pcople. 
the London School of Journalism has done, is doing, and hopes 
to do a great and good work for the profession.—I am, Sir, &e,, 

Max PEMBERTON, 
Director of Studies, 


vague 


London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence._-Ep. Spectator.] 


THE SCENE IN THE COMMONS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—The account of the scene in the Commons, given by 
Watchman, is surely preferable to that in News of the Week. 
If it be true that the Labour Party had received an intimation 
that the Prime Minister had no intention of speaking during 
the debate, there is at least some excuse for the action taken 
by that Party. And why do you recall the fact that the Liberal 
arty once shouted down Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, and ignore 
the fact that the Conservatives shouted down Mr. Asquith ? 
If blame is to be apportioned for disorderliness, the heaviest 
count will be against the party now in power.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Heap, 
6 Park Road, Cromer. 


“GREAT TOM” OF OXFORD 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The question of a correspondent to the Spectator of the 
movements of the * Great Tom” bell of Oxford recalls the 
fun that Lewis Carroll made over the temporary wooden 
structure “‘ rudely known as the ‘ meat-safe..”” The mono- 
graph was published by James Parker and Co., of Oxford, in 
1872, above the initials ** D.C.L.,” which half concealed and 
half revealed the authorship of C. L. Dodgson. The New 
Belfry of Christ Church, Oxford, it is called ; and the cover 
was adorned with a view of the structure as seen “ from tiie 
Meadow.” ‘The picture is simply a square with sides an inch 
long, with the quotation, “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

Carroll’s wit has full play in the thirteen sections with which 
he treats his subject. The etymological significance of the 
new belfry is first examined. ‘* The word ‘ belfry’ is derived 
from the French bel,—beautiful, becoming, meet,—and from 
the German frei,—free, unfettered, secure, safe. Thus the 
word is strictly equivalent to ‘ meat-safe, to which the belfry 
bears a resemblance so perfect as almost to amount to coinci- 
dence.” The style of the erection is given as “* Early De- 
based *’—very early and remarkably debased. Its chief merit 
is its simplicity—a simplicity so pure, so profound, in a word, 
so simple, that no other word will fitly describe it. In the 
section entitled, ‘‘ On the other architectural merits of the new 
Belfry, Ch. Ch.” he comments, “ The Belfry has no other 
architectural merits.” 

The best view, he suggests, was “‘ that selected by our artist 
for the admirable frontispiece which he has furnished for the 
first volume of the present work,” and a footnote adds, ‘‘ On 
further consideration it was deemed inexpedient to extend 
this work beyond the compass of one Volume.” From Merton 
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Meadow “‘ the imposing position (or, more briefly, the impo- 
sition) of the whole structure is thrillingly apparent. There 
the thoughtful passer-by, with four right-angles on one side 
of him, and four anglers, who have no right to be there, on the 
other, may ponder on the mutability of human things, or 
recall the names of Euclid and Isaak Walton, or smoke, or 
ride a bicycle, or do anything that the local authorities will 
permit.” He quotes lines attributed to Scott, which begin :— 
“Tf thou wouldst view the Belfry aright, 

Go visit it at the mirk midnight,— 

For the least hint of open day 

Scares the beholder quite away.” 
A great impetus to art in England had been given by this 
erection, he suggests. An enterprising maker of bonnet-boxes 
was already advertising “ the Belfry pattern” ; two builders 
of bathing machines at Ramsgate had followed his example ; 
“one of the great London houses is supplying ‘* bar-soap ” cut 
in the same striking and symmetrical form, and we are credibly 
informed that Borwick’s Baking Powder and Thorley’s Food 
for Cattle are now sold in no other shape.” 

Having told of the bitter feelings with which old and resident 
Christ Church men regarded the Belfry, he proceeds to treat 
the matter logically. The subject had been reduced to three 
Syllogisms :— 

“ Wooden buildings in the midst of stone-work are barbarous ; 

Plain rectangular forms in the midst of arches and decorations 
are barbarous ; 
Ergo, the whole thing is ridiculous and r volting.’ 
Again :— 
“The Governing Body would conceal this appalling structure, 
if they could ; ; 
The Governing Body would conceal the feelings of chagrin 
with which they now regard it, if they could ; 
Ergo, . . . (MS. unfinished).” 
And again :— 
“To restore the character of Ch. Ch., a tower must be built 3 
To ‘build a tower, ten thousand pounds must be raised ; 
Ergo, no time must be lost.” 

In the eleventh section he treats it dramatically, with 
the Dean as Hamlet, talking to the Censor :— 

“Dean: ‘Do you see yonder box that’s almost in shap2 of a 
tea-caddy ?’ an ; ; 

Censor: ‘ By its mass, it is like a tea-caddy, indeed. 

Dean: ‘ Methinks it is like a clothes-horse. 

Censor: ‘1t is backed by a clothes-horse.’ 

Dean: ‘Or like a tub.’ 

Censor: ‘ Very like a tub.’ 

Dean: ‘They fool me to the top of my bent.’ ” 

There is an interlude in which Ariel sings to solemn music :— 

* Five fathoms square the Belfry frowns, 
All its sides of timber made ; 
Painted all in grays and browns ; 
Nothing of it that will fade. 
Christ Church may admire the change— 
Oxford thinks it sad and strange. 
Beauty’s dead! Let’s ring her knell, 
Hark! now I hear them —ding-dong, bell.” 

Ilow far Dodgson’s sarcasm was responsible for the speedy 
removal of the * meat-safe ’’ and the more fitting housing of 
the bell one cannot say ; but his prediction did not come to 
pass that it should serve to generations yet unborn as a ticket- 
office, ** where the Oxford to London balloon shall call ere 
it launch forth on its celestial voyage, and where expectant 
passengers shall while away the time with the latest edition 
of Bell’s. Life.’-—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest C. Tanron. 

Blackpool, 


[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
** Great Tom’ 


* rounds 


Sir,—The letter about of Oxford reminds me 
pleasantly of the several old which allude to 
“Tom” and the other bells associated with him at Christ 
Church. 

Matthew White, organist of Ch. Ch. in 1611, wrote :— 


‘Great Tom is cast, 
And Christ Church belis ring one, 
And Tom comes last.” 


two, three, four, five, six, 
The music (for three voices) shows the six bells as one, two, 
three, four, five, six of a ten-bell peal, and Tom as ten, in such 
a peal. 
The earlier home of these bells at Osney Abbey is named in 
the round published in 1609 : 
“The great bells of Osney 
They ring, they ring, they ring, they ring, 
The tenor of them goes merrily.” 


Only six bells are found in this round, and I do not know if 
“Tom” was the “ tenor” which went * merrily.” 
Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Ch. Ch., who died in 1710, also wrote @ 
round :— 
** Hark the bonny Christ Church bells, 
One, two, three, four, five, six ” 
(and so forth), ending with :— 
“ There’s ne’er a man 
Vill leave his can, 
Till he hears the mighty Jom.” 
Judging by the voice parts, Aldrich clearly agrees with M. 
White, nearly a century previous.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ii. W. Nayror, Mus.D., 
Hon. Fellow of Emmanuel Coll. 
49 Bateman Street, Cambridge. 


FOR STAMPS IN SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specrstor.| 
Sir,—The boys and girls at cur school are receiving a year's 
course of wireless lessons on ** Empire History and Geography,” 
and in connexion with these lectures are compiling graphic 


A USE 


notebooks. 
poor district 
children 

I should be very grateful if Colonial stamps could be sent 
here, so that they could be distributed to the children, and 
should like to know the address of any business firm or stamp 
dealers who would be willing to let us have them.—I 
Sir, &c., 


Colonial stamps are much sought after, and in a 
such as this they are rarely obtained by the 
themselves. 


am, 


KvELYN M. CONSTABLE. 
Old Woolwich Road G. School, Greenwich, S.E. 


QUEER SCOTS SAYINGS 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—I have received a very interesting letter from the 
-arish Minister of Inveresk, the Rev. Dr. William Edie, who 
is a native of Roxburghshire, with regard to some of the Scots 
words mentioned by me in the Spectator of November 5th. 
I do not think I can do better than quote what he says :— 


is familiar to me from my boyhood: the 
verb ‘to jirble,’ or as we pronounced it, ‘ jairble,’ means to agitate 
a liquid or handle it so carelessly as to make it splash. A mother 
sending her boy to the farmhouse for milk will warn him not to 
‘ jairble ’ it, but carry it steadily: when the boy returns with the 
milk she may have occasion to chide him and to say, * you've 
jairbled it,’ or ‘it’s been jairbled.’ So that your phrase ‘a guid 
jirble of drink * connotes more than a good quantity : it means a 
big splash of liquor and suggests the idea of a confusion or mixture 
of drinks. It is a humorous application of the term. As for 
‘making a kirk or a mull,’ should this not simply be ‘a mill’? I 
don’t think that a snuff-mull has any connexion with this phrase 
where ‘mull’ is contrasted with * kirk.’ unless a snuff-mull was 
really a snuff-mill: in which case it would be interesting to know 
if the snuff-container was originally a pocket-mill for grinding tho 
tobacco. In the other phrase, ‘to make a mull’ of a thing, 1 have 
always here connected ‘mull’ with ‘muddle.’ As for ‘ skelb,’ 
this word, too, is quite familiar to me from my boyhood in Rox- 
burghshire in the form 


“The word * jirble rn 


*skelp,’ meaning, as you say, a big slice or 


chunk. It may be etymologically connected with the word * slab.’ 
A slice of bread, &¢., cut carefully was a ‘shive’; a *skelp’ was 
larger and cut carelessly.’ ”’ 

In acknowledging Dr. Edie’s communication, I have 


suggested that one might visualize a situation to which the 
phrase * there was a guid jirble (or jairble) of drink gaun ” 
could fitly apply—such 
hour upstanding, waving their glasses and singing, ** He's a 
jolly good fellow.” The contents cf the glasses would thus 
he “ jirbled ” or “ jairbled.” * Jairble ~ 
to. * jabble *—to splash. 

I think Dr. Edie is right about the phrase, “ making a 
kirk or a mull,” which ought to be * making a kirk or a mill.” 
May I say, however, that in parts of Scotland “mill” is often 
mull”? ** Mill,” as a surname, I have heard 
* Mull.” T cannot recall ever having seen, or 
heard snuif-container vas a pocket-mill 
for grinding tobacco. “ Muli” in “ mulling,” or “* making a 
mull” of a thing~—that is, is associated with 
* muddle,” as Dr. Kdie says. Chambers’s Dictionary also says 


as to a company at an advanced 


brings us nearer 


pronounced 
pronounced 
described, a which 
bungling it 


sO. 
** Skelp ° 
tion.” “Skell” is not 


is given in Chambers’s as meaning “a large por- 
The 


given. differences between 
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Scottish dialects would surprise many outsiders. If one got 
together an Orcadian, a Buchanite, a Fifer, a Skyeman and a 
Gallovidian—each soaked in his own pure native dialect — 
it would be like Babel. I should enjoy hearing a Dumfries- 
shire farmer reading Tam o° Shanter to a Buchan farmer. 
On this variety of dialect, I have a kind note from Mr. William 
Barnard, London, who mentions Joknny Gib of Gushetneuk, 
from which I got my “ glaiket stirk.” This is the classic of 
Northern Aberdeenshire. It is the work of a distinguished 
journalist, Dr. Alexander, of the Aberdeen Free Press, who 
also wrote Northern Rural Life in the Kighteenth Century (also 
mentioned by Mr. Barnard), and Life Among My Ain Folk. 
But Johnny Gibb “ bears the gree,” and can confidently be 
recommended to anyone who wants to learn the pithy dialect of 
Northern Aberdeenshire. It would seem that the old Scots 
dialect is being driven northwards into the :ea, because one 
finds in Buchan words in use that are unknown further south.— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. Lesitme MacCaiium, 

* Oakleigh,’ Boswall Road, Leith. 

P.S.-By the way, another expression has recurred to me, 
used to describe persons or domestic pets, fastidious or finicky 
about their food, namely, “ nice-gabbit.”. Everyone is 
familiar with “ gift o° the gab.’ The Scots “ gab” has its 
North of England equivalent in “ gob.”°—J. L. M. 


LAND VALUE AND THE TITHE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir, Sir W. Beach Thomas has two weeks running made an 
inaccurate statement in your * Country Life’? columns. He 
states that if the annual value of land is less than two-thirds 
of the tithe, the excess of tithe is remitted, and the suggestion 
of his articles is that tithe is an intolerable burden upon the 
farmer which often amounts to one and a half times the value 
of the land. This is quite untrue. By section 8 of the Tithe 
Act, 1891, if the tithe exceeds two-thirds of the annual value 
(as ascertained for Income Tax Schedule B) the excess has to 
be remitted, and in fact the cases where tithe is remitted 
under this section are extremely rare.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
D. Kennetu C. Birr, 
Secretary and Convener of Area Committee No. 10 
under the Tithe Act, 1925. 
Queen Anne's Bounty, 34 Borough High Street, SA. 1, 


THE GREEK “A” AND “IKOS” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


‘ or 


Sir,—In criticizing the word “ agnostic” the writer of the 
article on the British Association in the Spectator for September 
10th remarked that the privative “a,” meaning “ not,” is 
never found in the Greek in combination with the termination 
*ikos.” This was surely putting the case a little too strongly, 
There is, for instance, the Greek word “ asthenikos,”’ meaning 
*“ weakly,” used by Aristotle, which we have in our word 
*“ neurasthenic.” Other examples will be found in the new 
edition of Liddell and Scott. If * apoietikos,’ meaning 
* unpoetical,” does not occur before the twelfth century 
(Eustathius), “ apolitikos,’ meaning ‘* unstatesmanlike,”’ is 
found in Cicero. These are but two examples, chosen for 
their familiar look, but half a dozen or more could be cited.—- 
I am, Sir, &e., L. R. M. Srracnan, 
Birmingham University. 


NATIVE RACES AND 
TRAFFIC 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—I wish to call your attention to a matter which seems 
quite rightly to be claiming increasing attention in all countries 
controlled by whites for the benefit of native races. I refer 
to the traflic in alcoholic liquor. 

It seems paradoxical that while in the Mandated Territories 
of the Southern Pacific the British Empire has placed an 
absolute ban on the importation and sale of liquor, in Fiji 
and other Crown Colonies no such stand has been taken. 
One would hesitate to suggest that the natives of newly 
acquired mandated territories are entitled to greater care than 
the indigenous races of our Crown Colonies, who have given 
unswerving loyalty to us over long periods. 

That the temper of the population is against the importation 
of liquor is shown by the fact that the Fiji League against 


THE LIQUOR 


<a 


Alcoholism held a short time ago a crowded mecting at which 
Fijians and Europeans, Hindu, Christian and Muslim Indians 
attended. A proposal to circularize all holders of liquo; 
permits asking them to return their permits to the Government 
yas carried unanimously. <A_ resolution was also passed, 
and is to be forwarded to the “ Native Races and Liquor 
Traflic United Committee,” pointing out that the principle of 
trusteeship so widely acknowledged by the nation should he 
extended to the native races in all territories under British 
control and asking the Committee’s assistance in. bringing 
the Liquor Policy of the Crown Colony of Fiji into line with 
that of the British Mandated Territories of the Southern Pacific. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A RESIDENT IN Fis, 


HOSPITALS AND MEMORIAL DONATIONS 

[To the Editor of the Srrcrsxror.| 
Sir,—It is the custom to send a wreath to the funeral of a 
dear friend in memory of, and out of respect and sympathy for 
relatives of, the deceased. It is with great diflidence, therefore, 
that one cares to question the practical side of such an age-long 
custom, actuated, as it is, by such high-minded and human 
motives. Would not the same sentiments be expressed, 
however, were memorial donations to be given, instead, to 
some central charitable organization, such as the Wing 
Edward’s Hospital Fund ? 

When it is realized that ten pounds now spent on flowers 
at forty funerals every day (and surely this is a very moderate 
estimate) would bring in over £140,000 to our hospitals every 
year, surely we may well ask ourselves the question, © Are 
we being practical ? ”*—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. C. OpreNnietM, 
Major (Retire). 

61 Cleveland Square, W. 2. 

[We agree. In Sweden a very successful charitable organiza- 
tion has been started by Miss Hedin, sister of the explorer. 
Large sums of money are given to it for the purpose of support- 
ing rest-homes for the aged. Miss Hedin asks all public- 
spirited persons in Sweden to give to charity the sum which 
they would have spent on wreaths and crosses at the graveside. 
At the same time each contributor is provided with a specially 
printed card, which is given to the family of the bereaved, 
informing them of the donor's act. Ep. Spectitor.} 


Poetry 
Meath Men 


Wuen soft grass gives the udders comeliness, 
Before late milking-time in Meath and Carlow, 
Come, Macnamara, in whiskey let us bless 
The pastured royalties of Tara. 


This is our land; and here no summer mocks 
The stony crops we've known in Arran Islands, 
Where seas break silence and strip the yellow rocks 
Of rich top-dressing for lean highlands. 


What of those lips, where Connemara sups 
The poteen Connacht drips from yeast and barley, 
While, Macnamara, we crown our royal cups 
With whiskey from the wheats of Tara. 


Here, drowned within their dewy deeps of June, 
The fields, for graziers, gather evening silver ; 
And while each isle becomes a bush in tune, 
The Boyne flows into airy stillness. 


Yet by the weirs, that shiver with dark eels, 
Dusk breaks in leaps of light ; and salmon-snarers 
Are nightly sharing fish in salley creels, 

That merely seem a dream to Clare-men, 


Now in this half-way house my song is set, 

So shut your mouth and let me kiss the barmaid ; 
For, Brinsley Mecnamara, you dare not forget 
The poets and their privileges in Tara. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 








AN EIGHTEE NTH CE: N17 URY MEAOIR 
THE BE aU TIFUL MRS. GRAHAM AND THE C ATHC ART , LARC LE m4 E. Maxioxr 
GrauaM, Author “The Oliphants of Gask,” ete. A vivid picture of ety and f y life in the lat 
> eighteenth century. ‘The central figure of the book is Mary Cectentn Pst ter gs th oth r rd Cail ind 
7 the well-known subiect of four of Gainsborough’s most beautiful portraits, Mrs. KN to Graham |! told 
: her story with much charm,”—Sunday Times. “By far the most attractive book of its kind which has been 
° published for many years.”—British Weekly. With 16 illustrations, 16/- 
THE BEST BOOK ON BIRDS 
THE HE ART OF A BIRD By Axrnony Cortetrr, Author of “The Changing Face of England,” ete. 
: " can scarcely open the book at random without coming on a passage that is worth quoting for its 
. a ons its eloquence or its information.”"—Mr. Ropert Lynv in the Daily News, 10/6 net 


A ROYAL TRAGEDY 
KING JAME Ss’ 5S SEC ‘RET = Negotiations between Elizabeth and James VI relating to the Fs 
Mary Queen of Scots from the Warrender Papers. Edited by Roper’ S. Rarr, C.B.E., 1. 
ANNI I. = toon M.A. Ph.D. “These new documents throw an exceedingly 1 
and on human nature.”—Daily News. 


A GREAT BIOGR. IPHY 


Ré 6 ESPIE RRE By Hinare Betroc. “It handles a problem worthy of Mr. Belle ’s skill, his vast kno 


f this subject, and his unequalled power of bringing the past to life again.”—Saturday Ret 





THE REMODELLING OF GERMANY 


THE RISE OF THE GERMAN REPUBL IC By H, G, Daxters. The first clear me 











account of the recasting of the government of a great European nation by one who has ic unique op] 
tunities of studying it. “ May fairly be called authoritative. ‘This is high praise, for the period under review 
: presents exceptional difficulties to the historian.”—Times, 15/- net 
THE CHURCH CONTROVERSY | 
ee ae — ss ——— PR Qn . > ‘TP . 
New Volume in “ The Library of Constructive Theology.” FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
_— 
THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS By the Rev, Otiver C, mee Sa “alae ee 
Quick, Canon of Carlisle C ithedr al, Author of “ Christian Belicf ST. DAVED WAERS AG we 7 
and Me ndern Questior is," etc. “It is no small tribute, that, in a time i : ne Jos SLADI A r ot 
f much conflict, the author has written a book on the Sacraments 1 ee Little Girl Ww ho Kept 
‘ which will tend to draw people’ together."—Sunday Times, |} Fairic Hlustrated by Csladys 
: 10/6 xet Peto, 3/6 net 
A AKE] R OF [EX N | FIRE FIGHTING BY LAND, 
ee - cea ’ : || SEA AND AIR By W. Brancu 
IN THE S! RVICE OF YOUTH | By Sir Artuver Yaprp, 1} Jounson. A thrilling story of 
K.B.E., National Secretary of the Y.M.C.A, Few people have had || the Fire Brigade throughout the 
experiences of a more widespread and fascinating character, and World. 40 illustrations. 6/- net 


. r are able to tel em better, H é id , 5 
few are able to tell them better 8/6 net || MUTINY ISLAND sy C. M. || 
A NEW HAVERGAL MEMOIR || Bennett, Author of “ Pedro of | 


ee i} the Black Death,” ete. 5/- net 


FR ANC ES RIDLE Y HAVERGAL: A Saint of God | DHILIPPA’S FAMILY By Cuars- 


: By ‘T. H. Darrow. “ Marked by his well-known felicity of phrase erty) te tebogen 3/6 n 

- and literary grace. The title goes straight to the mark— A Saint | es ce eres rae psi inci 1] 

of God.’ ‘That is why this memoir was worth writing. "—British || BRENDA OF BEECH HOUSE || 

Weekly. 5/- net | By Dororuea Moore. 3/6 net || 
° There is a thin Paper Edition, in leather, at 7/6 net | THE HANDSOME HARD- 
VERSE || CASTLES By E. M. CuaNos, 
Petit i} 3/6 net 
POE, ‘MS FROM HEINE = Translated by P. G. TL. Wenn. “Mr. |) avertt’s AMBITION By Karu- 


Vebb is to be congratulated on his performance.”—Yorkshire Post. 


the LEEN M, WILLCOCK. 5/- net || 


| 
} 
| 
POEMS By P. G. L. Wess. A new volume of original verse. | Comp! ete Illustrated Lists 
o/- net | — with a synopsis of — 
cach story on application. 


AS PRIKING NOVEL 

—_—_—__— — l : —- 3 
THE MADONNA OF THE CLUTCHING HANDS. By Cuntstive Jore-Stane. “Closely packed 
story fuli of character and incident.’—Country Life. “One of the books I have read with the greatest pleasure 


for some months,”—T, P. O'Connor in the Sunday Times, 7/6 net 
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Field-Marshal 


SIR HENRY WILSON 
His Life and Diaries 


By Maj.-Gen. Sir C. E. CALLWELL, k.c.n. 
3rd large impression 


“The most explosive diary of recent years.”— 
Punch. “The mo-t scathing expos»re of the worst 








Government Britain has ever suffered.”—Tatler. 
2 cme, 1 £2 2s. net the set. | 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


His Life Letters and Diaries 
By HERBE&T SULLIVAN and NEWMAN FLOWER. 


** All Gilbert and Sullivan Ivers will get hold of this to >k."'—Sunday 
Graphic. ost attr ctis® and engaging book."'"—Daily Telesaok 
With 2 colour ‘a plates and 3¢ half-tone plates. «1s. set. 


IMPRESSIONS & MEMORIES 


By LORD RIBBLESDALE. 
“A brillant pcture of Victori n Court lif: 


charming, gracious book.” Observer. 
Colour.d frontis iece and 8 half-ton> phates. 


A MUSICIAN’S NARRATIVE 


By SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, K.C.V.¢ 


“Full of new anecdotes of eminent musicians of the nineteenth 
century."’—Evening Standard. 4 halt-tone plates. 15s. net, 


OUTLAWS OF MODERN 
DAYS 


“One of the most thrill ng of the host of werks that have lately 
appeired dealing with crimes and cri.cinals.”— Evening News. 
Ilustrat d. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LONDON SPY 


B, NED WARD. Editei by ARTHUR L. HAYWARD. 
“Vivid an! entertaining. A rich picture of ° bygone age.""—IJrish 


Times. “ Immeasely diverting.""— Dundee Courie 
6 half-tone ‘peene, 10s. 6d. net. 


EXCURSIONS IN COLOUR 


By DONALD MAXWELL. 
“To open ‘his beautifully p oduced bo k on the dullest of days is to 


be transpor.ed into the realms wer: Beauty alone reigns. *—Sundav 
Times. Illu.trates in colour. 18s, net. 


THE TOP DRAWER 


By ONE WHO WAS BORN IN IT. 


“ This is a spicy, almost burlesque book of society scandal.’’—Sunday 
Graphic. 7s. 6d. net. 


MYSTERIES OF THE ZOO 


By HELEN S.DEBOTHAM. 


*Should be boucht b» all who know the Zoo.""—Dai!; 
entertaining book. '—Ev ning Standard. 


LONDON RIVER 


By H a. TOMLINSON. 


The classic of th» Thames. **A book to be read s'owly with great 
delight. ‘— E. ening Stanaard. Cheap edition, 5s. net. 


LIFE + JOURNALISM 
AND POLITICS 


By J. A. SPENDER 


“One of the most important of recent autobio- 
graphies.”—S t rday Review. 

* Dist ngu shed both for their historial value and for 
their literary charm.”*-—-Outl ob. 

| 2 vo'umes, £2 2s. net the set. 


—Daily Mail. “A 


15s. net. 


By H. ASHTON-WOLFE, 
Interpreter at the Civil and Criminal Courts. 


Sketch. “An 
5s. net. 








Selected 7, 6 ial 


WARWICK DEEPING 


Author of ‘‘Sorrell and Son’’ KITTY 
Over 75,000 Copies sold 
“Immensely vital and absorbing, | 
belcw the surface of t! ings to the hidden reaches} 
of the human heart and rises to a sort ot homely j 
splendour." —d. hn O° oncon's W ekly | 


It goes Ceep 


*“ Doomsday * by Warwick Deeping, over 100,000 
copies sold. 


HUGH WALPOLE 


JEREMY AT CRALE. 








“ Jeremy is one of Mr Walpole’s nost_k iting 
characters.’ Svening News. She teen of the * te 
Westminster Gazette. 13 
JOAN SUTHERLAND 
ONSLAUGHT. 
A worthy y successor to this author's achievemen s, “ Ch-ll ng 
*Un qu ne hable Fire.’ “ Tie story is powertul and dramatic 
D ily Neus. 
H, A. VACHELL 
Miss TORROBIN’S EXPERIMENT. 
“Mr. Vachell’s late t book is eminently readable." Daily Te! -gra; 
“* Bieezy entertainment."’— The Sketch. 2nd Impression 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
The SECRET of FATHER BROWN. 
“One of the best detective stories in the world."’-- Daily News 


“ The Father Broan novels are books to buy and keep.’ Liverpool Post 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


VESTAL FIRE. 


” Original and arresting—a highly amusing book.“'—Daily Mail 
brilli::nt novel by a Eri lia. novelist Liverpool Courier, 


SIR GILBERT PARKER rarsor 


** A thrilling story from real life." 


M. LES. KITCHIN tone or yourn 


“A good, vigorous yarn, told with sp.rit and with fidelity to life.”’ 


cache rs World 
Ideal Gift Books 


THE ANTHOLOGY OF JESUS 


Edite i by SIR JAMES M1R° HANT 
The Bi hop of London writes “The Anthology of Jesus* has been 
v: ry helpful to u.e spiritually and has formed u ye rly morning reading 
for some weeks. It contains «a wonderf | testimony from mer 1 of all 
ages and al! sorts to the influence of Jesus Christ in ' he world.’ 
Leather, 10s. 6d. net. Cloth, 7s. 61. net 


THE STUDY BIBLE 


Edited by JOHN StIRLING. 
It can be truly said that these mall volume. contain the cream of the 
world's best thoug ts on the Scriptures, and they are as up to-da e as 


Evening Neu's. 6s. net 


they are comprehensive. Cloth, 3s. éd. net. 
ST. MARK ROMANS PSALVS 
ST. LUKE HEBREWS GENESIS 


The Best Books for Children 


= MY BOOK” SERIES 7/6 net each. 


As ries of fascinating gift books, attractively produced. beautifully 
illustrated with from 12 to 16 fuil-colour plates by A. C. Michael and 
Hur y Reuntree. 

STORIES FROM THE POETS 
BEST STORIES FROM HISIORY 


BEAUTIFUL LEGF NDS 
BEST FAIRY TALES 


THE PRIVATE LIFE or | 
CHARLES tHe SECOND 


By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT 


“A sober contribution to history . . no attempt 
to put Charles on a moral pedestal.”—Evening 
Standard. “ An excellent history."--Sunday Ex ress. 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 
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The Swallow 


A certain young fellow 
Was wont to carouse 

Till night found him mellow, 
Too mellow to dowse 

The glim of his candle 

Or take off his cloes, 

Or even to dandle 


The shoes from his toes. 


The morns found him merry, 
Still dressed fi 
llis nose, like a berry, 
Red-coloured 
His God-mu, 


Cried, “ Nibble my 


r to dine, 


with wine. 
(i fairy), 

nails f 
You musi be 


To breakfast in iails 


Contrary 
‘? 


* Though others may stickle 
lor etiquette, you 

Remind me a mickle 

Of some parvenu ! 

Iixcuse me!” she tittered, 
Her besom she whirred, 
And straightway he flittered 


In form of a bird! 


This morning he follews 
The path of the gales 

The neatest of swallows, 
In sprucest of tails : 
Arrayed for a razzle, 
When slumber time cbbs, 
His shirt-front must dazzle 
he sparrows (or plebs). 


Bareara EKurnan Toon. 


Professor Gilbert Mutray on Poetty 


The Clessice] Tradition in Poetry. (The Chas. Eliot Norton 


Lectures By Gilbert Murs (Oxtord University Press, 
London. 12s. Gd.) 
Tou new volume of Professor Gilbert Murray is one of the 


most important contributions to the philosophy of literary 


criticisia which has appeared in this country during the last 
decade. Tt is marked by all those characteristics which the 


writer has accustomed us to expect from hii, a scholarship 


which is both minute and subile and comprehensive, vivid 


which iHumine the subject, 


fclicities of expression 
an abundant wealth 


snd saities of humour which brighten it, 


of jiustrations drawn from multitudinous sources, unexpected 


interpretations of the ancient world in terms of the modern ; 
a quaint mixture of 


und dust, not least, a personal style, 
poctie which as a con 


ecssion to 


diction and colloquial fanuliarity, 


modernity is occasionally exasperating, but is 


always arresting. With such a rich combination of literary 


virtues, one may easily forgive Professor Murray many 
sins of conunission and omission, an exceptional misquotation 
of a French epigram, an habitual misunderstanding of the 
Vrench classics and a misreading of French history, a certain 
looseness in the construction of his chapters and in the 
development of his argument. 


With 


importance 


proposition of the 
of tradition in poetry, most readers will be in 
complete agreement. The heresy is almost as 
dangerous, and conservatism is almost as vital in the life 
of language and literature as it is in the political life of nations. 


Professor Murray's general 


* radical ”’ 


Conservatism, so far from being an obstacle to progress, is 
tradition is the bond which 
unites one age to another, the torch which is handed down 
century to another. It is the accumulated 


its essential condition. Tor 


from one 


intellectual and artistic capital, the spiritual heritage of 


mankind, 

Where I fail to agree with the writer is when he argues 
that there is only one main stream of tradition in Kuropean 
hesitate to say that the 
influence of the French classical tradition has been ineom- 
parably greater on the development of English prose. than 
that of the Graeco-Roman traditiom on the development 


of neli-h poetry, and it is a notable fact that this 
French influence has invariably operated in the direction of 
a discipline and a greater restraint, of a more rigid economy 
and order. It has developed all those very classical qualities 
which the Graeco-Roman tradition has very frequently failed 
to impart. 

But not only do I not believe with Professor Murray that 
the Graeco-Roman tradition has been the main stream in 
Huropean refuse to implicit 
assumption that the Graeco-Roman influence has been an 
unmixed Iinglish poetry it may 
generally productive of a great deal of good and may have 
In French literature, even 


literature, I also aecept his 


blessing. In have been 


done comparatively little harm. 
as in French politics, it has again and again done incaiculable 
damage. Ut has nipped in the bud the luxuriant blossoming 
of poetry in the golden days of the Pléiade. It has stifled 
It has brought about the 
premature decline of the French Drama. 


the genius of Corneille and Racine. 
Its sinister injiuence 
is most strikingly revealed in the Shakespearean adaptations 
of Ducis, who in his age was hailed as the greatest poet of his 
ge, and who still deserves to be studied as a reduclio ad 
absurdum of the baneful effects of the Aristotelian idolatry. 
The unenlightened despotism of the Graeco-Roman tradition 
has had this startling result, that within one generation after 
the death of Racine it had killed in France the very spirit 
of poetry. Tt had this other result, that the romantic rebellion 
was hailed by the post-revolutionary generation as a liberation. 
The immediately following the French Revolution 
which Professor Murray tells us has been barren in poetry, 
yielded a more magnificent golden harvest of poetic master- 
pieces than had been produced in the whole of the preceding 


vears 


century. 

The weakest point of Professor Murray’s book is the general 
philosophy and the principles underlying the volume. 

This is not the place, nor is there the space to propose an 
alternative theory of poetry. But I presume that Professor 
Murray would have got nearer the truth if, instead of defining 
poetry in terms of morality, he had tried to define it mainly 
in terms of human life, that is to say in terms of human needs. 
For poetry does serve a very definite practical purpose, It 
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Books for Presentation 


BENHAM’S 
BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 


Containing between 40,000 and 45,000 References selected from 

Ancient, Modern and Contemporary Authors, and including Writers 

of all periods and in all lands. With complete Verba! and Classified 
Index. Cloth, 15/- net. Half Leather, 25/- net. 





AN AUTHORITATIVE SERIES ON 


SUBJECTS OF POPULAR INTEREST 


Cloth. 384 pages. Fully illustrated. 6s. net. 
SCIENCE FOR ALL. An Outline for Busy People. 
Introduction by Sir Cuartes 8. SHERRINGTON (Ew-President 
of the Royal Society). 


“ No better book of the sort has ever been published, and it is difticr ut to conecive 
of any one who could resist its a.traction.”—-Modern Science 


WIRELESS. P. J. RISDON, F.R.S.A. 
“ May safely be called a masterpiece.”—Country Life. 
RAILWAYS. J. F. GAIRNS, M.1.Loco.E. 


“An educational mine of immense value, Entertainingly presented.” 


—-Railway Maga-ine, 
SHIPS. FRANK CC. BOWEN. 
“The best popular book on ships that we have met with.” 
Lloyd's List and Shipping Garette. 





An Entirely New Book for Gardeners. 


™ 
ALL ABOUT GARDENING 
Practical: Comprehensive: Up-to-Date. 
Designed to meet the undoubted need for a really practical, compre- 
hensive and yet concise work. Moreover, the common imistako 
of assuming that the reader has at least some knowledge of gardening 
is avoided. 
With 8 Plates in Colour. 32 pages of Photographic 
many Diagrams. 6/- net. 
* A clever compilation on every phase of gardening.”—Field, 


Plates and 





Fascinating New Volume of Nature Stories. 


IN THE GREEN JUNGLE 
By Lieut.-Colonel GORDON CASSERLY, F.R.G.S. 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 5/- net. 
The Jungles of India, from their proximity to ancient civilizations, have an appeal 
beyond that of other wild places, and their denizens seem at once more familiar and 
more portentous than the fauna of New Werlds. Nothing of this glamour is missing 
in Colonel Casserly’s pages, 


PROMETHEUS IN PICCADILLY 
A Poem, 
3v WALLACE B. NICHOLS, 
Author of * Jericho Street,” ** Earl Simon,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6/- net. 


This is a poem of modern life. The theme, in brief, is that Prometheus, the fabled 

maker of mankind, who was chained to a rock in the Caucisus by Zens as a punish- 

ment for stealing the Sacred Fire from Heaven, is released in the present year and 

finds himself in Piccadilly Circus, where, through a whole day, he watches the human 

ebb and flow. The mingled drama, philosophy, pathos and uplifting power of this 

meeting of creator and creation face te face make a poem which, the publishers 
believe, is an authentic contribution to literature, 


b J 
Mrs. BEETON’S Cookery Books 
ECONOMICAL :: PRACTICAL :: UP-TO-DATE 
MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
12/6 net. Also half-Morocco, 25/-, and_half- 
Calf, 31/6 
Containing over 4,000 Recipes, besides hundreds of illustrations 
and many colour plates. Forming a complete guide to Cookery 


in all its branches. 
MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY 
MRS. 











Strongly bound, 


Strongly bound, 
EVERYDAY COOKERY 
Cloth, 6/- net 
ALL ABOUT COOKERY 
Cloth, 4/6 net 
COOKERY BOOK 
Cloth, 2/6 net 


8/6 net 
BEETON’S 
MRS. BEETON’S 
MRS. BEETON’S 


WARD, LOCK & CO., 
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Books for Girls and Bons 
THE “WONDER BOOKS” 


Picture Boards. 256 pages. 


Illustrations in tints. 


New 


12 Colour 


Plates. 
6/- net. 


Hundreds of 


Volumes. 


THE WONDER BOOK (23rd Year) 


Described by Tue 


BoOKMAN as *‘ 
the Wonder Book is generally 


almost a national institution,” 
almitted to be the best of the 


Children’s Story Books. 


The Wonder Book of ENGINEERING WONDERS 


" 
Tells of all the latest achievements of enginee ring science 
and railways, steamships and aircraft, docks, 


bridges 


harbours and canals, 


giant wire ‘less and water- power stations, and its crowds of wonderful 


pictures make an irresistible 


appeal to youngsters of every age 


The Wonder Book of AIRCRAFT 


Entirely New Edition. 


The only volume on the market illustrating 


and describing all the wonderful deve lopments in aviation since 


the 


Other Volumes in the Series, 


THE WONDER 


BOOK OF M OTORS 


The Romance of the Road, 


Miyoox or" THEN & NOW 


Contrasting the “good okt days” 


and now, 
THE WILD 


THE bg ~ 
The or teeg of Exploration and Big 


BOOK 
Game Stalking, 


THE WONDER NATURE 


A book that will please and interest 
boys and girls of every age. 

THE WONDER 
Book or» WONDERS 

The most wonderful things in the world 
fascinatingly described and illus- 
trated. 


— ANIMALS 


A Zoo in every home. 


war. 
constantly brought up to date, 


THE N 
"idosSF"WHY « WHAT? 

Answers to children’s questions on a 
sorts of subjects. 

THE WONEI 

"Sle" SIPs 

All about the great liners and other 


ships of the Mercantile Marin 
THE WONDER 

BOOK. OF CHILDREN 
Glimpses of Children in all parts of the 


world and of the people with hom 


BOOK OF 
and the peopl ho 
THE WONDER 


they dwell, 
EMPIRE 
Tells all about the 
Union Jack 
| 
Boow or RAIL WAYS 
Scores of chatty articles about Rai v3 


THE WONDER 
lands under the 
live in them, 
and Locomotives all over the world, 





THE 


“ PRINCE CHARMING ” 


COLOUR BOOKS. 


EACH WITH 48 PLATES IN COLOUR 


By MARGARET W. 


TARRANT, A. 


EK. JACKSON, HARRY G. 


THEAKER, or HARRY ROUNTREF. 


Cloth. 344 pages. 


New 


Handsome 


Design. 6, - net. 


Volume. 


Robin Hood and His Merry Men. 


By FE. 


CHARLES VIVIAN. 


For centuries Robin Hood has been the typical British hero, and 


there is not a boy or girl who has not longed to know more 
the gallant outlaw and to emulate some of his most daring 


about 
deeds, 


The story of his life under the greenwood tree is here thrillingly told. 


Other Volumes in the 


NURSERY RHYMES 

FAIRY TALES 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN 

ANDERSEN'S FAIRY STORIES 

CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM 
THE BIBLE 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Ne rie Bo 2 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

ZOO DAYS 

THE WATER-BABIES 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 

ONCE UPON A TIME 
Children’s Stories from the €1 3 

AESOP'’S FABLES 

STORIES OF KING ARTHUR 





FINE NEW STORIES 


Cloth. Picture Design. 


THE TERROR OF THE SEAS 


THE KIDNAPPERS 
WINKLES 
MAURICE POMEROY 
BLUE BRANDER 


JEAN OF THE LUMBER CAMP 
REFORMING THE FOURTH Curistine CHAUNDLER. 


JOCK’S INHERITANCE 
A DISAGREEABLE GIRL 


THE BLOSSOM CHILDREN 
LIMITED, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Schoolboy Detective 


Good bulk. Fully Iltustrated. 

Percy F. Westerman, 5/- net 
PETER BLUNDELL. 5/- net 
RowLaNnvd WALKER. 5/- net 
H. ELRINGTON. 3/6 net 
D. Linpsay ‘THompson, 3/6 net 
May Wynne. 5/- net 

5 /- m 
Amy Lr Frvuvre. 5/- net 
Jessin L. HERBERTSON a - net 

CONSTANCE MackNuss. 3,61 
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js not a luxury for the happy few, but a necessity for universal 
humanity. The French doctrine of “art for art's sake,” 
like the Oscar Wilde doctrine of self-expression, is the creed 
of a decadent age. Poetry does minister to elemental instincts 
which are equally felt by the child at play and by the old 
man meditating by the fireside, eternal human _ instincts 
which are equally felt by the Red Indian dancing his religious 
dance or singing his war song, and by peoples in the most 
advanced stages of civilization. To express this elemental 
human instinct and purpose of the simplest terms we may 
say that the purpose of art is to lift us out of the narrow circle 
of our own selfish and self-centred interests and to bring 
us in sympathy and communion with the wide world of men. 
It takes us out of the drab and dreary, out of the stormy and 
discordant atmosphere of our ordinary existence into a purer 


and brighter, into a more adventurous life. Art acts both 
as an opiate and a sedative, as a st*-nulant and as a tonic. 
Through the magic of the phantasy and the emotions, through 
the instrumentality of sound and imagery, of language and 
music, it gives us the illusion of a wider and wiser experience. 
Like religion, and often much more efliciently, it makes us 
believe in the existence of another and an ideal universe of a 
higher and nobler way of living. Through the spectacle of 
the heroic life Poetry may transform even the craven coward 
into a brave man and reconcile him to the tragedy of death, 
It opens up to the tired city worker a world of excitement, 
of joy and beauty. To our jaded nerves it resolves our dis- 
cords into a celestial harmony and our restless strife into 
Elysian repose, it invests even our dreams with the appearance 
of reality. CHARLES SAKOLEA. 


The Burning Bush 


life in the Stars. By Sir Francis Younghesband. (John 
Murray. 10s. Gd. 

Tere are two methods of studying the stars: with the tele- 
scope, and with the naked eye. This trite division implies a 
whole world of difference, together with the subtle Haisons 
between the two methods which must finally lead to a fusion 
and unanimity of achievement. Before Galileo the heavens 
were studied as a whole, and tie eye that observed them was 
the childlike, awe-stricken eye of the artist, preoccupied 
with allthe theory accumulated since the days of the Chaldeans. 

The birth of inductive science closed that book of wisdom 
for four hundred years, and the astrologers and philosophers 
were dismissed with scorn. The analyst in the observatory 
was too much excited by the revelations through his telescope, 
be able to sober his mind to a 


spectroscope, and camera t 
religious and historical coolness. ‘To-day, however, the 
division of method is not so strongly opposed, for the specu- 
lations of the modern physicists, and the achievements of 
such men as Jeans and Shapley, have awakened our scientific 
minds to a realization of their need for synthesis. And that 
need has shown us how young we are, and how amply we have 
fed, though unconsciously, on the past. In claiming Aristotle 
as our father, we had forgotten how he was himself the son of 
Plato, and in a direct line of descent from Thales, Heraclitus, 
and the other early philosophers who each built the universe 
out of one of the four typical Elements. 

\ personality like that of Sir Francis Younghusband occurs 
at a critical moment in this process of reunion between the 
past and the present. Here is a mind that, by a freak of cir- 
cumstances, has been given the same environment as that 
which influenced the ancients. The Three Wise Men who 
followed the Star from the East —-we now begin to realize the 
fulness of that myth —spent months of isolation in their land- 
voyage across the desert. ‘They travelled by night to escape 
the heat, and above them the vault of stars burned and pulsed, 
unobseured by any film of humidity in the cool air of the 
desert night. ‘They trusted to the constellations for guidance, 
and submitted their souls in humility before the awful spectre 
of that living and concrete mathematic above them. 

Sir Francis Younghusband has done the saine. His vocation 
as a geographer and explorer has kept him out of the study. 
For nearly forty years he has been a wanderer in the wide 
places of the earth, and a watcher of the stars. Tle 
tells us how at the age of twenty-four he spent ten weeks in 
crossing the Gobi Desert, accompanied only by one or two 
native servants. He, like the Magi, succumbed to the con- 
servative laws of the desert, and travelled by night. In con- 
sequence, he was submitted for seventy nights to the “ abash- 
less inquisition of the stars.” Ife tells us how, “ in the stillness 
of these long hours, night after night, week after week, that 
radiance made an impression on my fresh young mind which 
has deepened with the years. I began to feel at home with 
the stars. Ina way that one never does in civilized life I felt 
that we were part of the whole starry universe arrayed above 
and around me. We and the stars were not separate as we 
feel when shut up inside our houses at night. We were all one. 
And this feeling of oneness with the stars has only grown 
upon me.” 

The repetition of this experience again and again impressed 


his mind permanently with a conviction, soul-engendered, 
that there is no barrier between life manifest on earth and 
that order and forethought advertised in the movement of the 
heavens. ** These experienccs, in solitude, in remote ccgions 
of the world, in the wide expanse of the desert, «nd high 
among the mountains, when I was still young, and peculiarly 
sensitive from being strung up by high adventure, made a 
deep and lasting impress on me. They helped to form in me 
a universal outlook. I ever after had the feeling of being part 
of the one great starry whole, and to look at things from that 
standpoint. 1 belonged to this earth—to this star. But I 
belonged also to the whole galaxy of stars, and was affected 
by them in a most soothing and elevated way.” 

Here is no new emotion. It is that which holds the foun- 
dation of all religions ; and no brave attempt at creating a 
cosmology was ever made without it. From it the Rosicru- 
cians have built up their elaborate system of organic hier- 
archics, in which the elements of fire, air, water. and earth 
are the signs and livery of the ascending grades of interstellar 
life, through which, by gradual revelation, consciousness is 
embodied in rarer and freer forms until it finally sheds the 
last film of physical restriction, and becomes the perfect 
psyche, God, the Sun, the Apollo, the Christ. 

No honest man nowadays, however, can evade the weight 








of scientific evidence which our Age puts upon him. Sir 
Francis has accordingly spent forty years brooding over his 
conviction, and attempting to justify it by proof. Such an 
attempt, because of the distance of the goal, is bound to be 
too vast for our finite intelligence and the limited machinery 
of human logic. The amount of labour and ingenuity here 
displayed is great, but we are convinced not so much by Sir 
Francis’s proofs as by the earnestness and imaginative realism 
underlying the effort to supply them. 

What is this conviction which has inspired his spirit for the 
greater part of his life? It is that there must be manifesta- 
tions of life in other heavenly bodies than this earth; and 
that in all probability there are in these bodies conjunctions 
of elements which favour a more flexible physical organism 
than is possible here, wheve all life is based upon variations 
‘n chord. When we 
remember that there are ninety-two clements, and that the 





of the carbon-hydrogen-oxygen-nitrog 


complex flora and fauna of earth is but the interplay ef four 
of them, there opens before our imagination the possibility 
of life-forms completely beyond the bounds of our experience 
of physicallaws. Nature, the mother of all necessity, | 

but a strait-laced spinster, ordering her narrow regimen 


ccComes 


by a few ignorant prejudices. 

It is possible that a finite and experimental consciousness, 
that is, a personality, may be embodied in an Grganism built 
up of such elements that its structure is lighter than air, more 
pervious than the fabric of a comet’s tail. Yet this nebulous 
organism would be a body, an individual. We can see at once 


how this speculation arising out of a calm study of the tables 
of Dalton’s Periodi 





dic Laws leads us, startled and disturbed, 


towards the revelations cf ancient mythology. We osk our- 
selves: * Who was the figure with the flaming sword, standing 
before the gates of the Garden of Eden?” In reply our 


agnosticism comes tumbling down about us, @ cold erection of 


unreality, and we have premonitions of other senses bein 


or 
ad 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS for XMAS 





ENGLISH DELFT POTTERY 


In this volume is given the fascinating history of English Delft. 


Ordinary Edition is 25s. net. 


By Major R. G. MUNDY 


There are illustrations of over 120 pieces. 


Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered copies at £3 3s. net 


‘J he 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN MONTMARTRE AND THE LATIN 


By RALPH NEVILL, Author of “ Paris of To-day ” 


The author’s description of Montmartre and the Latin Quarier is fascinatingly given. 


QUARTER 


Western Morning News: “* Fascinating and entertaining reading. 


PILGRIM SCRIP 


capitally told.” 


An exceedingly interesting book of travel. 


Scotsman: “* The volume is full of good stories.” 


~THROUGH THE CONGO BASIN 


Demy 8vo. _ Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. _ Illustrated. 


18s. net 
By the Right Hon. SIR JOHN ROSS, Bart., Last Lord Chancellor of lrelan:i 


Daily Telegraph: ‘* Brisk and entertaining reminiscences his pages simply bubble over with good tales, 


18s. net 
By DOUGLAS FRASER 


The author’s journey through the Belgian Congo included visits to 


places that have probably never felt the tread of white man before. With 63 illustrations from the author's photo- 


graphs, and maps. 


Demy 8vo. 


16s. net 


GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE BIBLE AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, Author of “A Garden of Herbs,” et 
E. F. Benson in the Spectator says: “* Delectable book. . . . This anthology is indeed a posy of flower-lore 


and is a notable collection.” 


Daily Mail: ** Delightful essays.” 


THE DUKES OF YORK, 1385-1927 


Illustrated. 10s. Gd. ne 


By GRAHAM BROOKS 


Yorkshire Observer: “ A thoroughly interesting historical survey brought right up to date with an appreciation 


of the present Duke.” 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BASQUE COUNTRY AND THE 


PYRENEES 


By ELEANOR ELSNER 


Spectator: “* Charming and useful book. . . . No one travelling in this most delightful part of Europe should 


fail to buy * The Romance of the Basque Country ’ 


ITALY TO-DAY 


An illuminating account of the Fascist Italy of to-day. 


the evolution of post-war Italy.” 


with his ticket.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


By SIR FRANK FOX 
Spectator: “* Cannot be ignored by anyone interested in 


Demy 8vo. Illusirated. 10s. 6d. net 


DRINKING VESSELS OF BYGONE DAYS 


By G. J. MONSON-FITZJOHN, B.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 


A fascinating account of English drinking vessels. A subject which is so closely bound up with historical associa- 


tions cannot fail to interest all readers. 


Western Morning News: “* A very interesting book.” 


THE OLD MASTERY COOKERY BOOK 


Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net 
With an Introduction by 
A. BONNET LA’RD 


‘The most enchanting cookery book ever produced—the recipe album of a great household of a century ago. 


OUTST ANDING 


NEW FICTION 


7s. 6d. net 


AT 7s. Od. NET 





MEET MR. MULLINER 3, p. c. woDEHOUSE 


Daily Express: “ Mr. P. G. Wodehouse at his brightest.” 


THE SPLENDID ADVENTURE OF 
HANNIBAL TOD By EDGAR JEPSON 


Yorkshire Observer: “* Hannibal becomes a collector of jade, 
and his experiences prove not a little exciting and very 
humorous.” 


THE MURDER IN THE PALLANT 
By J. S. FLETCHER 


Yorkshire Observer: “Ingenious and intriguing tale of 
mystery.” 


THE EXPLOITS OF PICCOLO 
By A. A. THOMSON 


Bystander: “ It is a genuinely funny book.” 


IN SEARCH OF HERSELF 
By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 
In which the chief character—a woman—finds it impossible 
to cive up her love for a married man. 
Truth: “ A really fine love story.” 





THE WHITE RAVEN By ROY VICKERS 
Times Literary Supplement: “ An ingenious story, in which 
the element of suspense is well sustained.” 


A MODERN ADAM By LILIAN CLIFFORD 


A delightful countryside romance. 
Yorkshire Observer: “* A romance with a strong appeal.” 


THE ADORABLE YOUTH 33, josepii cer: 


The author has written an enthralling romance of the Sahara. 
Field: “ An Arab romance full of local colour.” 


THE FORBIDDEN WOMAN 
By FRANCES MOCATTA 
The stirringly dramatic story of a beautiful girl. The tale 
works to a climax both tense and unexpected, 


THE TRAMP By W. TOWNEND 


W. Townend has been hailed as a successor to Conrad. 
Yorkshire Obscrver: “ A great tale of the sea, graphic 
thrilling to a degree.” 
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added to our touch, taste, sight, smell, and hearing. The 
figures whom Jacob saw, ascending and descending the ladder 
between heaven and earth, become suggestive of something 
more than a picturesque symbolism. The descriptions of them 
are, perhaps, of real events seen by the limited human vision. 
The winged angel, a figure of dazzling light, may prove to be 
substantial, moving and exulting in a_ beneficent society 
whose freedom we have been forced to picture by the analogy 
of the flight of our terrestrial birds. 


In this fantasia I have tried to show the tendency of Sit 
Francis Younghusband's beliefs. It would have been useful, 
also, to summarize his argument, and to comment on its 
plausibility. But, as I have suggested, the important thing 
about this book is the spirit in which it is written. The most 
formidable array of orthodox facts will never force home the 
truth of a heterodoxy, without the reader come compliant 
and faithful. 

Nicwarp Cuurcu, 


The Interior Life 


Sermons Preached in 


The Nature of Religious Truth: 
(Hodder 


Balliol College Chapel. By A. B. Lindsay, C.B.E. 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 


New Studies in Mystical Religion. By Rufus M. Jones, D.Litt., 


D.D. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
The Life of Prayer. By Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. (Dent. 
2s. 6d.) 


Tat Master of Balliol, in one of the most valuable and 
attractive of his College sermons, refers to that unfortunately 
popular line of argument, which seeks to recommend religion 
on account of its agreeable effects upon human life; and 
teaches virtually, if not actually, that “* God’s chief end is 
to glorify Man and make him enjoy himself for ever.” This 
anthropocentric point of view is still, I am sure, far more 
common among us than Dr. Lindsay seems to suppose. It 
is implied in much of the “ healthy-minded Christianity,” 
industriously propagated by the apostles of pious humani- 
tarianism, which looks so solid and yet wears so thin. At 
bottom it means, as he well says, “ loving what is spiritual 
for what we hope to get out of it of things material”: and 
involved in it is the dangerous inclination to test spiritual 
facts by concrete results. The long paper on The Nature of 
Religious Truth which gives its name to his new volume 
deals excellently with this fallacy, ever at work to prove 
or disprove one thing by the existence of another thing :— 

“* Thero is the back drawing-room still on the first floor and 
still at the back of tho house to confirm my words,’ said Flora in 
Little Dorrit ; and we all of us sometimes think like that.” 

One great benefit attached to the revived study of mysticism 
and the importance now attributed to religious experience 
for its own sake, is the control which it exercises over this 
persistent tendency to utilitarian apologetic. Where this 
study is undertaken by spiritually sensitive minds, its results 
have far more than a merely intellectual significance. The 
mystical revival owes much on this count to the writings of 
Dr. Rufus Jones; a scholar whose philosophic and psycho- 
logical equipments and spiritual insight specially fit him for 
work in this field. His recent Ely Lectures, now reprinted 
as New Studies in Mystical Religion, greatly increase the 
indebtedness under which he has placed all students of 
religious experience. They discuss the relation of mysticism 
to the Abnormal, to Asceticism, to Religious Education, 
and to Organization and Institutions; and end with a 
particularly beautiful address based on Tertullian’s Testimony 
of the Soul. The opening lecture deals with the many factors 
in human experience which point beyond themselves, and 
imply an ultimate spiritual reality in close communion with 
men. Of these factors perhaps the most significant is the 
way in which history refuses to be explicable in terms of 
process ; but scems to be conditioned by the action of free 
Spirit, which, from time to time breaks through and “ shifts 
the line of march of the whole race.” Mysticism testifies 
to a certain kinship and correspondence between this Eternal 
Spirit and the tiny human soul; and a study of its documents 


suggests that direct mystical intuition is a genuine factor 
in many human lives. Of this, Dr. Jones gives a specially 
moving and impressive example, too long for quotation here, 
from his own experience. The chapters on the relation 
between Mystical and Organized religion follow the lines 
to which his previous books have accustomed us. Writing 
as a devoted member of the Society of Friends, it is natural 
that he should emphasize the now familiar antithesis between 
religious institutions and the “ free ~ fellowship of the Spirit ; 
and incline to see in every mystical movement « revolt against 
ecclesiastical formalism. He puts this case strongly ; and 
sometimes, one feels, without fully considering the weight 
of historic evidence. Surely, for instance, his account of 
the approved Catholic mystic, as always an individualist 
who was content to prosecute his interior quest without 
disturbing anyone by prophetic denunciations of the current 
institutional life, hardly covers such cases as St. Hildegarde, 
St. Catherine of Siena, and other vigorous spiritual reformers, 
whose courageous activities have raised them to the altars 
of the Church ? 

Again, as regards asceticism, for which Dr. Jones shares 
the modern dislike ; is it really true that the ascetic instinct 
in man is sufficiently accounted for by * the age-long inferiority 
complex at the heart of the race’? In spite of the excesses 
which this instinct has inspired, von Hiigel is surely right 
when he insists that ** the Spirit and even some mild ammount 
of the practice ”’ of bodily austerity, is ** an integral constituent 
of all virile religion.” 

Dr. Rufus Jones appropriately dedicates his book to the 
** beautiful memory ” of Baron von Hiigel, whose penetrating 
influence is more and more felt in all the best spiritual and 
theological writing of our day. By a fortunate coincidence, 
those hitherto debarred by lack of means or leisure from 
contact with the Baron's larger works, are now given the 
opportunity of acquaintance with the very soul of his message. 
The two addresses on The Life of Prayer which were included 
in the second series of his Essays and Addresses already 
take high rank among English devotional classics. Their 
appearance in a separate form and at a low price should 
bring to thousands of readers the deep and gentle teachings 
of this great philosopher-saint. Especially valuable, in view 
of the rather facile optimism and unconscious anthropocen- 
tricism which disfigures much current Christian apologetic, 
is the Baron’s steady insistence on the costliness of all religion 
worthy of the name ; and on adoration, as the central activity 
of man’s spiritual life :— 

“God is the Absolute Cause, the Ultimate the Sole 
Truo End and Determiner of our existence, of our persistence, of 
our nature, of our essential calls and requirements ... hence 
tho most fundamental need, duty, honour and happiness of man, 
is not petition, nor even contrition, nor again even thanksgiving ; 
those three kinds of prayer which, indeed, must never disappeag 
out of spiritual lives; but adoration.” 


teason. 


Eve_tyn UNbDERUILL, 


Some Art Books 


Last week we tried to give our readers a survey of some of 
the more important volumes recently issued from the presses 
of the world in the domain of art. We were unable, however, 
to deal with modern art, an omission we shall now endeavour 
to remedy. 

The collision of Latin and Gothic ideals—of the clarity of 
the Italians and the mysticism of Northern peoples—may be 
said to be the thesis of Professor Oscar Hagen’s Art Epochs 
@nd their Leaders (Scribners, 10s. 6d.).. From Michacl Angelo, 


the painter of physica] perfection, to Diirer, the graver of 
the soul’s strife, through Rembrandt and the Modernists (with 
special emphasis on the flame-like cypresses of Van Gogh and 
the sudden revealings of Cézanne), Mr. Hagen traces the 
psychology of painting and secks to prove that while the art was 
once handmaid of the eye alone, she is now poctess and 
musician as well as mistress of vision. 

The Professor of Art at Princeton, N.J., Mr. F. Jewett, Jnr., 
is well qualified to write the History of Modern Painting (Stanley 
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NOW COMPLETE. THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
10 Volumes Imperial 8vo. Cloth, £10 net ; Quarter-Leather, £15 net; Half-morocco, £17 10s. net. 


Here are the names of a few of the Contributors to the New Edition of Cuampers’s Excycioparpta, along 
with titles of some of the subjects with which they have dealt. This list is indicative of the authoritatiy: 
character of the entire work ; a statement which can best be proved by the probable purchaser referring to « 
subject in which he is specially interested. He will-invariably find that the writer is one of outstanding eminence. 








AGRICULTURE .. -» Sir A. D. Hall, K.C.B, NAVY .. ws es Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper. 
AMERICAN INDIANS .. Ales Hrdicka, M.D. PALDOGRAPHY .. -e Prof. A. Souter. 
Astronomy, &c. -» Sir Frank Dyson. PENTATEUCH, Ac. -- Dr. Stanley A. Cook. 
ATOM ee ‘ot .. Sir Oliver Lodge. PutrLtosorpHy, &c. «. Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison. 
Brow NING ee -» G. K. Chesterton. PHYSIOLOGY, &«. -» Prof. W. D. Halliburton. 
CANCER .. ee »» Dr. EK. F. Bashford. Poetry .. “mn -- Sir Edmund Cosse. 
Cannon, &c. .. -. Col. Sir H. W. Barlow. PROTECTION ou -. Lord Birkenhead. 
CaTTiz, &C. .. -. Prof. J. A. 8. Watson. RELATIVITY aa -- Prof. William Peddie. 
CuristTianity, &c. .. Rev. Prof. H. T. Andrews. Roans, &c. sla -. Prof. Sir T. Hudson Beare. 
COTTON .. oe +» Sir Sydney J. Chapman. RoNTGEN Rays -- Prof. C. G. Barkla. 
EnGuisu Lancuace .. Prof. Cecil Wyld. SHAKESPEARE .. «+. G. B. Harrison. 
EsPERANTO ee -» G. Dawson Lewis. SHIPBUILDING .. .- J. R. Barnett. 
FABIANISM ee -» George Bernard Shaw. SocroLogy wh +. Victor V. Branford. 
Hovsinea es -. Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie. Stone AGE in -- Prof. R. A. 8S. Macalister. 
IRON AND STEEL +» Prof. J. O. Arnold. TrapE UNIons -» Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
ISAIAH .. ee +» Principal Sir G. Adam Smith. VirGIL .. ws -» Dr. J. W. Mackail. 
Leacvur or Narions .. Prof. Gilbert Murray. Weavine, &e. .. .. Prof. Roberts Beaumont. 
Maacic, &e. ee ae We d. Pory. Wiretess Teno narny, 
METRE .. ‘é -» Lascelles Abercrombie. &c. v i“ -- R.W. Weightman. 
MINING, &C. .. .. Prof. Henry Briggs. Worip War .. .. L. G. Robinson. 
WILD DRUMALBAIN: Or, the Road to Megégernie and Glencoe 

Illustrated with 40 beautiful Photographs. By ALASDAIR A. MACGREGOR. 7s. 6d. net 


A collection of essays, descriptive and historical, dealing with the home country of Rob Roy, Loch Lomond, Glen Lyon, Rannoch 
and other districts of Central Scotland famed for their romantic scenery and associations, 


THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND. By ARTHUR GRANT. 7s. 6d. net 
Mr. Grant writes from personal observation, and deals in sympathetic and appreciative language with the historical and literary 
associations of our great Cathedrals and beautiful places of pilgrimage. Hlustrated. 








THE FRINGES OF FIFE. New and Enlarged Edition. By JOHN GEDDIE. 7s. 6d. net 
with 16 full-page Mlustrations in colour by ARTHUR WALL. 


THE GOOD DEEDS OF SAMUFL DOBBIE. By ANDREW HOGG. 2s. 6d. net 


“Samuel,” ever eager to be kindly, is perpetually imposed upon. His shrewd sister very pithily and pawkily tries to instil into 
him the necessity for using his head as well as his heart. 


A NOTABLE TRIBUTE FROM 


SIR JAMES M. BARRIE, Bart. 


To MAURICE WALSH, the Author of ‘‘ The Key Above The Door”’ (7s. 6d. net) 


Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow author tell you that he has been having some very happy hours over “ The Key Above the Door.” 
Indeed I could put it more strongly, for I lay a-bed a semi-invalid, rather thrilled that such a fine yarn should have come out of thi 
heather. I felt like a discoverer, too, as I alighted on it by accident and without any anticipation of the treat that was in store. I am 
enamoured of your book and stop to give you three cheers.-Yours sincercly (Signed) J. M. BARRIE, 











CHAMBERS'’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKS FOR 1927 


THE SECOND ADVENTURE. heer BIDDY THE FUGITIVE. 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 5/- net By NATALIE JOAN. 3,6 net 
A Story of peril and prowess in Rumania, , ’ 


PATIENCE AND HER PROBLEMS. 


A delightful story of a charming Irish schoolgirl. 


By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. J- net THE PRINCESS OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
THE SEVEN SCAMPS. By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 3/6 net 
By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 5/- net IN STEEL-GREY ARMOUR. 
The Seven Scamps are not all boys. By DAVID KER. 3/6 net 


THE LORD OF THE KOREAN HILLS. 
By KENT CARR. 3/6 net 


A tale of chivalry and adventure in the 13th Century. 


THOMASINA TODDY. 





ROONI: A Story of Schoolgirls in Nice. By JOSEPHINE ELDER. 2/6 net 
By MAY BALDWIN. 3/6 net italia Liatihi shai = 
ACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN. ‘ s M. 
neuanchasationen G. B. GRINNELL. 3/6 net _ _. By EDITH E. COWPER. 2/6 net 
Pioneering days in the Wild West. The Story of a lucky windfall. 
FOR LAND AND LIBERTY. DORTY SPEAKING. 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 3/6 net By ANNE MACDONALD. 2/6 net 
A Story of the Norman Conquest. A School Story for young readers. 





CHAMBERS’S PICTURE BOOKS 


BLOBBS’ DAY AT THE STORES. Delightful drawings in colour. By G. VERNON STOKES, 6/- net 
With apt and quaintly humorous verses by Miss B: PARKER, 


Mr. SKIDDLEYWINKS. Illustrated by HAROLD B. NEILSON, 3/6 net 
Fascinating pen-and-ink drawings and delightfully appropriate verses. 
THE LITTLE LOST PIGS. By HELEN FULLER NORTON, 2/6 net 


Illustrated by LUXOR PRICE. The story of two very naive little pigs. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 399 High St. EDINBURGH 
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Paul, 16s.) by virtue of wide learning and his previous studies 
of the Italian Masters. He treats very fully the expressionist 
reaction against impressionism. The gusty cypresses of Van 
Gogh again figure in the argument: the flame that was lit at 
Arles will colour all our seeing, for centuries maybe. 

The architectural horrors to be seen in the rest of Europe 
are absent in Denmark. The Town Ilall at Copenhagen, for 
instance, is a very beautiful building, and so is Gruntvig’s 
Church, recently completed. In Modern Danish Architecture, 
edited by Messrs. Kay Fisker and F. R. Yerbury, with an 
jntroduction by Mr. Aage Rafu (Benn, 82s. 6d.) there are 
some remarkably good photographs and plans which will be 
of interest not only to architects but we hope to all who con- 
tempiate building, for we may learn much from Denmark. 
It is probably true that our own architects are equal to any 
on the Continent or in America, but they need an educated 
and intelligent public to support them. 

Miss Jekyll and Mr. Ifussey are experts in Garden Adorn- 
ment (Country Life, £8 3s.), and their writings we have long 
followed with pleasure. In the series of articles on the hor- 
ticultural beauties of the homes of England, of which this 
book is composed, there is much to enchant the imagination 
and delight the eye. As it is issued by Country Life we need 
scarcely state that the illustrations are magnificently pro- 
duced. We hope everyone interested in gardens will read 
the chapter on overgrowth, and take note of the enhancement 
of beauty resulting from the removal of superfluous ivy from 
old buildings. Two photographs of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
taken before and after its clearing, are proof positive of the 
value of wise clearance. 

Another delightful book on gardens, by Mr. J. C. Shepherd 
and Mr. G. A. Jellicoe (authors of Italian Gardens of the Re- 
naissance) is Gardens and Design (Benn, 638s.). Undoubtedly 
the planning of a garden is as much a matter of logic as that 
of the house. The charm of a well-planned garden is cunningly 
presented by the authors, and for those who would indulge in 
day-dreams of their ideal home, as well as for those who are in 
the fortunate position of translating their visions into reality, 
this volume may be warmly recommended. 

No more wholly delightful book on Eastern travel has been 
published in recent years than Mr. Jan Poortenaar’s An 
Artist in the Tropics (Sampson Low, 31s. Gd.). A short Intro- 
duction by Mr. Frank Brangwyn introduces us to this Dutch 
artist, whose line is superb (witness the ctching of ** A Court 
Dancer with an Arrow”) and whose colour it is no exaggera- 
tion to describe as enchanting. Mr. Poortenaar has that 
subtle and incommunicable feeling for the East which so few 
Western artists achieve cither in prose or paint. There is in 
this volume a sketch of the Red Sea and a portrait of a 
Javanese girl that conjure up a whole hemisphere to the 
“seeing-eye * of sympathy. Collectors who do not know 
Mr. Poortenaar would be well advised to buy this book, and to 
keep a look-out for his work, for it is certain to increase in 
value. Incidentally, it would make an excellent gift-book. 

Whether or not Cézanne is as important in the history of 
art as modern critics would have us believe, there can be no 
denying he has profoundly affected present-day standards of 
criticism. Ilerr Meier-Gracfe in Cézanne (Benn, £4 4s.) has 
sought to do what he has already achieved for the tempera- 
mental Northerner Van Gogh, for the placid and hard-working 
Frenchman who is the father of our modern schools. More 
than a hundred splendid illustrations adorn this volume, and 
its style, as readers of Herr Meicr-Graefe’s work will remember, 


Crook 


From Kew Observatory to Scotland Yard. By Ex-Chief 


Inspector W. C. Gough. (Hurst and Blackett. 18s.) 
Outlaws of Modern Days. By H. Ashton-Wolfe. (Cassell. 
12s. 6d.) 
Crook Pie. By John C. Goodwin. (Alston Rivers. 15s.) 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 18s.) 


Quod. By Major Wallace Blake. 
By Edward H. Smith. 


famous American Poison Mysteries. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 18s.) . 


Mr. Joun C. Goopwin, the author of Crook Pie, asserts 
with some confidence that “ the detective, or crime, story ” 
gets every day better and better in every way. Such an 
Opinion is, perhaps, excusable in Mr. Goodwin, who has 
himself written a number 2f such stories ; but it wil! hardly 


is informed with an intense sensitiveness and sympathy with 
his subject. lierr Meier-Graete has been accused of roman- 
ticism and over-enthusiasm, but in our opinion he is the ideal 
critic, evoking new beauties out of the thing he explains. 
In smaller compass, Mr. Roger Fry has attempted the same 
task in Cézanne (Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d.), and we are disposed 
to think that, high praise as this is, his short essay has nothing 
to lose by comparison with the larger work. Indeed, to the 
amateur, as distinguished from the serious student, Mr. Fry 
will speak with greater clarity on what is a very complex 
subject. For Cézanne was full of contradictions. He leant on 
his sister in worldly affairs, who in her turn leant on her 
confessor, who leant on the Pope: he was outwardly, there- 
fore, a creature of convention. But for all this reliance on 
authority, a strange and untamable spirit lived in him, and 
the masterpieces he built with massed paint in his studio in 
Provence are destined to be studied with reverence by this 
age and succeeding gencrations—until perhaps the fashion 
changes ! 

It is a relicf to turn from the magnificent brutalities of 
Cézanne to the grace and style of the ** Deux Danseuses” and 
that extraordinary ‘“ Portrait de Femme’ now in the Tate 
Gallery which Mr. Manson shows us in Dégas (The Studio, 
42s.). It is strange to think that Dégas died only during the 
War, for the apostolic succession of the Impressionists already 
seems very remote to us in time. Forty years ago, * La Rép-ti- 
tion’’ was considered daring, horrible, and even revolting. * It 
was then a monstrous thing to paint a spiral staircase.’ Now 
we think Dégas delicate and delightful. So does the spiral of 
man’s ascent towards beauty wind round each quarter of the 
compass. As a companion and as a corrective to a study of 
Cézanne we may suggest a perusal of Mr. Manson. 

Two other books about modern craftsmen, published by the 
Studio (5s. each), deal with the remarkable etchings of Mr. 
William Alcott and the fine work in colour printing which Mr, 
Emile Verpilleux is producing by a new process. In the 
Contemporary British Artists series (Benn, 8s. 6d.) we notice 
a brochure on Mr. Eric Gill, whose talent as sculptor and 
craftsman must be known to many of our readers. Ilis 
**Tumbler”’ shows him to have a great sense of rhythm. 
There is strength and imagination about everything he does, 
but beauty not always, or indeed often. 

Unquestionably the most interesting of books on modern 
art is a monograph published by Messrs. Knopf ($3.50) 
entitled Negro Drawings, illustrating the work of that young 
and enterprising Mexican, Mr. Miguel Covarrubias. Mr. 
Ralph Barton sums up these extraordinary pictures by 
writing that they are ** bald and crude and devoid of nonsense 
like a mountain or a baby,” and comparing them to the 
Cro-Magnon hunting sketches. The analogy is just, but these 
drawings are more savage than those of our artistic ancestors, 
and far unkinder. Yet, in spite of their barbarity, they have 
no grossness, no decadent or erotic qualitics. Mr. Covarrubias 
exaggerates and caricatures, but he has a respect for reality 
and a reverence for line. He has something pregnant with 
meaning to say, and he says it as plainly as possible and with 
amazing emphasis. Compared to him Hogarth is a dog 
returning to the vomit of civilization, and Beardsley a drugged 
degenerate. Mr. Covarrubias’s ‘‘ Man with a Cap”’ is of the 
very stuff of life, as is ** The Darkie Preacher,” ** Jazz Baby,” 
and the picture of the heavy-lidded night club roué called 
“The Bolito King.” This young man will make artistio 
history in New York, 


Books 


be endorsed by the general reader. The truth is that crook 
books, like crook plays, are at the moment increasing in 
quantity, but not in quality. They have not lost their 
popularity. We are as feverishly interested in crime as our 
ancestors ever were. And, like them, we shall not be deterred 
by such warnings as that which Mr. Goodwin thinks it his 
duty to utter, when he says that by following the movements 
of a murderer, and unconsciously comparing them with what 
we ourselves would have done in similar circumstances, we 
are * committing murder in our hearts.” 

There is no real evidence that detective stories have ever 


done any serious harni to anyone. There is, on the other 
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LITERATURE 
& 
BELLES 
LETTRES 


English, 


Th é 


Poems, 


Latin and Greek, of 
Richard Crashaw. Edited 
by L. C. Martin. 21/- 
net. 


The Poems and Letters 
of Andrew Marvell. 
Edited by H. M. Margo- 
hiouth. Two volumes. 


31/6 net. 


The Poens of Richard 
Lovelace. Edited by 
C. H. Wilkinson. Two 
volumes. £5/5/0 net. 
The Correspondence of 


Henry Crabb Robinson 


with the IWordsworth 
Circle, 1808-1866. Two 
volumes. Edited by 
Edith Morley. 42/- net. 


The History of Rasselas: 
Prince of Abissinia. By 
Samuel Johnson. Edited 
by R. W. Chapman. 7/6 
net. 
The Old Benchers of the 
InnerTemple. By 
Charles Lamb. Edited, 
with biographies of the 
Benchers, by Sir F. D. 
Mackinnon. 21/- net. 
® 
Fifiy Poems, by A. D. 
Godley. Selected by 
C. L. Graves and C. R. L. 
Fleicher. 5/- net. 





George Leigh Mallory. 
By David Pye. 10/6 net. 


ry 


Pay 
The Autobiography of 
Kingsley Fairbridge. 6/- 
net. 
& 

The Letters of Lady 
Duff-Gordon from the 
Cape. Edited by Doro- 
thea Fairbridge. 10/6 
net, 


ses 
An Introduction to 
Bibliography for Literary 
Students. By R. B, 
McKerrow. 18/- net. 
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OXFORD 


BOOKS 


Christmas 


1927 








A Dictionary of Moderna English 


OXFORD 
DICTIONARIES 


Ll sar Jé. 

The Pocket. 
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hand, a certainty that as long as they are allowed to be 
written they will be eagerly read. And the fact that we 
have not vet been able to produce satisfactory successors 
to Sherlock Holmes and Raffles only increases the chances 
of books, like the five now before us, which purport to be 
truce. For in crime, as in all other subjects, there is a 
peculiar fascination about the true story which the cleverest 
fiction cannot hope to attain. 

Ex-Chief Inspector Gough has followed the now prevalent 
custom at Seotland Yard of publishing a book of memoirs 
on retirement from office. There is no aspect of crime more 
interesting than the detection of it, and nothing that we 
know less about. Mr. Gough is very frank—up to a point. 
That point may be defined in the stereotyped language of 
the police witness, when he tells the magistrate that, ** acting 
upon information received, I called at such-and-such an address 
and saw the prisoner.” That is where the tantalizing curtain 
invariably descends. How did they know the address ? 
Mr. Gough has many good stories to tell, and he throws 
new light on a number of famous cases; but as regards the 
methods of the ‘** Yard,” he leaves us much where we were 
before--which is no doubt preciseiy what he meant to do. 
Perhaps his best story concerns his first confidential mission, 
when he was a boy of fourteen, the son of a police officer 
at Richmond. He was suddenly sent for by no Jess a person 
that Sir William Harcourt, the then Home Secretary, who 
lived in the neighbourhood, and was told that his name had 
been given to Sir William as that of a reliable boy who could 
take charge of some books on a journey to London and back. 
Accompanied by the Home Secretary, he travelled by train 
and cab, clasping the books in his arms, to the Home Office, 
where he sat all day in a back room, still guarding the 
precious volumes, until it was time to return with them to 
Richmond. He has never found out, to this day, what books 
these were, nor why Sir William Harcourt should have 
selected a boy of fourteen to look after them. <A curious 
incident ! 

Apparently the methods of French detectives are con- 
siderably more spectacular than those of their more stolid, 
but at least equally effective, British colleagues. Their 
criminals, too. have an élan often lacking in the heroes of our 
own underworld. Mr. Ashton-Wolfe was in the detective 
service in Paris in those exciting weeks, some years before 
the War, when the celebrated ** motor-bandits ” scoured the 
strects, led by two boys of twenty, robbing the banks and 
shooting down passers-by with a savage gusto and a reckless 





courage never equalled in the annals of crime. Ile was 
present, too, at the final scene, when these amazing young 


ruflians stood a siege by the entire Paris police force, and 
were only subdued when the burning roof of the house where 
they had taken refuge fell in upon them and killed them. 
This is the most thrilling part of Mr. Ashton-Wolfe’s book ; 
but it has the rather serious defect that he has written it 
nearly all before in an earlier work! Among his new 
characters is the monster Dimiran, the Armenian, whe was 
only brought to justice six months ago. Dimiran finished 
up a blood-stained career by decapitating his wife at a window 
in full view of a crowded street, and afterwards throwing 
out the unfortunate woman's head to fall at the feet of his 
horrified neighbours. Mr. Goodwin's crooks are rather small 
beer after this. They range from the old-fashioned burglar, 
with a jemmy and a string of oaths. to the purveyor of 
improper films in the West End. To the average man these 
socicty decadents are the least credible of all criminal types ; 
but Mr. Goodwin seems to know what he is talking about, 
and backs up his assertions with a number of unsavoury 
details. He really ought to tell the police. He certainly 
docs no kind of good by writing about it and solemnly 
rebuking these people for their immorality. 

Quod, by the late Major Wallace Blake, shows us a new 
View of criminals—that of the prison governor. Curiously 
enough, it is a far more generous and human view than that 
usually taken by scientific enquirers or professional detectives. 
Major Blake seems to have regarded his charges at Penton- 
ville and clsewhere much as a school-master looks upon that 
type of schoolboy who is always getting into scrapes, owing 
to some inherent weakness of character. The humorous 
side of crime, which is one of the reasons for the popularity 
of crook books, is evidently more apparent to the prison 
governor than to those who are engaged in trying to prevent 
it. At any rate, Major Blake tells some extraordinarily good 
storics. There was one murderer, condemned to death, 
whose reprieve arrived in the middle of the night. Major 
Blake, in the goodness of his heart, hurried down to the 
condemned ccll with the news. He found the man soundly 
sleepin 


o 
Ss: 


He raised his head from the pillow, and to my surprise his 
expression was not too friendly. * What'll I get instead 7?" he 
grunted. ‘ Penal servitude for life,’ I replied. * That's a nice 


thing to wake up a man to tell him And he went to sleep 
Mr. Edward H. Smith’s American poison mysteries are, 
no doubt, the best that America could produce, but they 
compare poorly with ours. There is nothing here, for instance, 
on the grand scale of a Neill Cream, although it is true that 
the latter did get his strychnine from the United States. 


Pink and White Russia 


The Catastrophe. Kerensky’s own story of the Russian Revolu- 

tion. By Alexander I’. Kerensky. (Appleton. 15s.) 
Tuis book captures the very atmosphere of revolution. The 
Kerensky type always recurs though with infinite variations, 
just as does the counter-figure Lenin, and in a sense it is 
always Kerensky who makes Lenin’s success possible. Yet 
always Kerensky is defeated, not by the extremists but by 
attack from the other flank. 

In this story (which by the way is manifestly not a transla- 
tion but an original piece of writing in a mastered tongue 
having much resemblance to Conrad’s early use of English) 
we begin with a chapter recounting how the monarchy fell. 
When dissolution of the Duma was threatened and the country 
and the troops turned at last on the autocracy, the Kerensky 
type for the moment came into power ; that is to say, the men 
who wanted revolution without proscription desired to enlist 
all men of good will. The first danger came from the ex- 
Conservatives, Gutchkoff and his like, who wanted a change of 
monarch but continuance of the dynasty. 

Why that was impossible the next chapters go to show. 
Never in the days of old autocracies had the Army been the 
whole people, but in Russia for a generation conscription was 
the rule and the Army was “ an actual fragment of the Russia 
of Serfdom.”’ The officer class was trained not merely to 
exercise discipline but to report men as politically suspect 
even when saying, “‘ But they are our best soldiers.” The 
old patriarchal relation was destroyed between commander 


and commanded: the officer became a police spy. Nothing 
held the military machine together but the central power to 
punish. When that was broken, driving force could only come 
from something that appealed to the soldicrs’ affections. It 
was too late for any Romanoff to do that. 

The narrative tells how appeal was made to the love of 
country and how that appeal sueceeded ; how Russia came 
back to the war effectually, even when Kerensky, saying to 
the troops, ‘‘ Sacrifice yourselves that Russia may defeat her 
enemies in the field,’”’ was answered by Lenin, saying, ** Turn 
away from the front, kill your enemies at home who cannot 
resist you, and take their goods.”” The crash came when, in 
addition to the struggle on two fronts, against Germany in 
the field and Lenin in the cities, Kerensky’s own com- 
manders mutinied in a Monarchist reaction. The Kerensky 
Government easily defeated the Monarchist reaction, which 
had support, according to him, in England; but the Army was 
again disorganized, and the combined attacks of Germany 
and Lenin prevailed. 

Kerensky’s interpretation of Lenin is not novel, but like 
all his psychological exposition it is brilliantly clear. The 
defeat of Russia seemed to Lenin necessary, because if reaction 
fell finally in the European stronghold all the proletariats in 
Kurope would turn on their own capitalists. 

‘* Nowhere except in Russia is it possible to find such a type of 
political leader, one so utterly devoid of feeling of country. Under 
Czarism the people were accustomed to regard the State itself as 
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hostilo .. . Lenin was the most extreme expression of that 
gpiritual ulcer of injured patriotism which for decades had been 
yisoning the national consciousness of the Russian intelligentsia. 
There is hardly a person among cultured Russians who has not, 
at one period or other, suffered more or less acutely from this 
disease of spiritual or rather intellectual estrangement from his 
country.” 

As actual narrative, this book, exciting though it is, seems 
éf less importance than as psychology. ‘The writer tells us 
again and again that his memory is imperfect, on details not 


“jndeed of major importance. Yet there can be no definite and 


irrefutable record of those whirling days : and what happened 
has happened, though how and why it happened is matter for 


most fruitful inquiry. But the thing to note is his standpoint : 
he does not admit defeat. This man is a European, who 
sought in the stress of war to reconstruct Russia on the lines 
of European freedom; and his work was beaten down and 
replaced by a new tyranny, un-Russian and un-European. 
Russia must, and some day will, go back to March, 1917, and 
seck its “one way of salvation—the union and co-operation 
of all the living creative forces of the country.” 

Simply as a picturesque detail, nothing else in this volume 
can compare with the picture of Kerensky’s visit to the 
imprisoned Czar at Tsarskoye Selo, and the account of the 
royal family which follows, STEPHEN GWYNN. 


Franciscan Italy 


Pilgrim's Guide to Franciscan Italy. By Veter F. Anson. 
(Sands. 6s.) 

Mr. ANSON, a Tertiary of St. Francis, has written a little book 
that is likely to prove extremely useful to those who wish to 
see all that is associated with the life of the saint. He gives 
a great deal of information arranged practically for the 
tourist, generally names his authorities, often quoting at 
length, but seldom adventuring on appreciations of his own. 

It is unfortunate, however, that his book is marred by a 
number of errors, which help to revive exploded notions upon 
various points of history. One of the most serious is his 
repetition of the old tale of the breaking of Elias’ marble vase 
by Brother Leo, followed by the beating and the banishment 
of the culprit. Our author even goes so far as to give as his 
authority the Second Life by Thomas of Celano, without, 
however, any more specific reference as to the chapter where 
it is to ke found. But the whole point of those who contend 
that this ugly story is a malicious invention lies in the fact 
that it is nowhere reported, cither in Celano or any cther of 
the authoritics, not even in the * Little Flowers,” or the 
Speculum Perfectionis, or in the chronicles of those two chief 
slanderers of Iklias, Eccleston and Salimbene. Its first 
appearance is in the Speculum Vitae, a controversial book of 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and this in spite of the 
strong dramatic interest of the story and the great importance 


America 


Conquistador: American Fantasia. By Philip Guedalla. 
(Ernest Benn. 10s. 6d.) 
American Government and Citizenship. By Charles E. Martin 
and W. H. George. (Knopf. 25s.) 

Mr. Guepatia is an amusing writer, whatever his topic, 
and Fe maintains his own standard with ease in his new 
book of American impressions. In the course of a hurried 
lecturing tour across the United States from cast to west 
and to the Mexican border he kept a keen look-out for the 
odd, the unfamiliar, or the provincial, and he found plenty. 
Whether the attentive reader of Mr. Guedalla’s playful 
little chapters, each coruscating with epigrams in the Oxford 
manner, will really learn much about America is another 
question. We can imagine Mr. Hl. L. Mencken coming 
over here and making fun of our waiters and our “bus con- 
ductors, our local mayors and Members, our dreary public 
dinners and so on, and yet failing to convey to the Middle 
West any true idea of England. But Mr. Guedalla disclaims 
any desire to be informative, and his Traveller’s Tales, all 
kindly in tone, are distinctly entertaining. The two things 
that obviously impressed him most of all were California, 
between the Sierra and the Pacific, and the Grand Canyon. 
In face of these wonders he forgot to be the cynic or the 
jester, and remained a humble mortal. The Grand Canyon 
has much the same sobering effect on stylists as the Eighteenth 
Amendment has had on the average American citizen. 

One of Mr. Guedalla’s shrewdest chapters deals with Chicago 
as * The Unmelting Pot,’ pointing out that the masses of 
various alien races in that astonishing city remain distinct 
and do not fuse. Once this fact is realized, there is no mystery 
about * Big Bill’? Thompson, the Mayor whose silly antics 
are attracting far too much attention in England. “ Big 
Bill’ had to appeal to an clectorate which “ prints newspapers 


that it would have had for the earlier pamphletcers of the 
* Spiritual ” Party. 

A good many slips could be pointed out ; the seventeenth- 
century painters, Sermei and Martelli, are said to belong to 
the thirteenth, and the seventeenth-century cupola in the 
facade of the Upper Church to have been built in the fifteenth 
century. Moreover, it is diflicult to see what authorities Mr. 
Anson can have followed in the somewhat dogmatic attri- 
butions of frescoes of the Florentine and Sienese Schools. 
For instance, there is surely far more doubt among the critics 
as to the authenticity of many of the so-called Giotto frescoes 
in the Upper Church than of those in the sanctuary of the 
Lower, which Mr. Anson confidently says are by a pupil. 
The hand of the Lorenzctti, too, on the vault of the southern 
transept is surely more than dubious. Also we note a repeti- 
tion of that curious error of Professor Sabatier in narrating 
how the bedy of St. Francis was carried out of the gate called 
the * Portaccia,” the building of which is obviously contem- 
porary with the fourteenth-century extension of the city walls. 

These and similar blemishes should certainly be corrected 
in the forthcoming editions of this little book, which otherwise 
covers the whole Franciscan country adequately, and should 
surely prove of yeoman service to the pilgrim and tourist- 
student 


To-day 


in a dozen languages and worships God in twenty,’ and 
therefore stirred up European race-prejudices. Mr. Guedalla 
thinks that *“*‘ Mr. Thompson has a unique value as a flam- 
boyant emblem of Americanism.’ But it would obviously 
be absurd to regard Chicago as a typical American city or 
infer that its anti-English majority represents average 
American opinion. 

The one solvent in the melting pot is, in Mr. Guedalla’s 
view, the school or university teacher, and his work will 
take time—half a century at least. How far-reaching is 
the teaching organization Mr. Guedalla shows by a queer 
item from a Los Angeles journal stating that “ high school 
cheer leaders from 114 Southern California secondary schools 
have been invited to attend the annual Cheer Leaders’ Con- 
vention at the University of Southern California, when 
Burdette Henney, Trojan yell leader, will be in charge of an 
all day programme, beginning at 9 a.m. and ending at 10 p.m.” 
The Convention was to discuss ** the handling of the rooting 
section, staging of stunts, coherent and systematic cheer 


II. G. 


leading, infusion of pep, effective yells and songs, good 
sportsmanship,” and so on. It is all very comical, but it 
suggests that the educational authorities mean by hock or 
by crook to turn the hordes of Eastern and Southern Kuro- 
peans, Mexicans, Syrians, and others into Americans ; good 
sportsmanship alone is a sound British and Anglo-American 
idea which, once implanted even by “ cheer leaders,” ought 
to hasten the conversion. 

As a pendant and contrast to Mr. Guedalla’s froth-blowing 
we may commend the heavy condensed milk of Dr. Martin 
and Dr. George's treatise on American government prepared 
for the instruction of American citizens in their rights and 
duties. Let us confess that the reader of this formidable 
work should be carnest to a degree, since it is unattractive 
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Nuda Veritas 
CLARE SHERIDAN 


Clare Sheridan, sculptress, traveller and writer, 
has been to most places in the world and met | 


countless famous people. Her book is breath- 

lessly varied, told boldly and uncompromisingly, 

and ends, dramatically, in the Sahara desert. 
Illustrated, 21s. net 


I Think I Remember 


MAGDALEN KING-HALL 
Author of “* The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion.” 
The random Recollections of Sir Wickham 
Woolicomb, an ordinary English Snob and 
Gentleman. “‘ No more entertaining book than 


this has been written for a long time.”’—Daily Mail. 
Portrait by Aubrey Hammond, 7s. 6d. net 


Old Ireland : Recollections of an 


Irish K.C. 
SERJEANT A. M. SULLIVAN, K.C. 


The amusing, caustic and important memoirs of 
great figure in Irish law and the last of. the 
Serjeants in Ireland. Illustrated, 21s. net 


Secret Societies Old and New 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


The story of the world’s secret societies and their 
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and sinister nature. 10s. 6d. net 


You'll Be a Man, My Son 
JASON GURNEY 
“* Of its kind the book is one of the best I have 





seen... it achieves its purpose without 
strain or affectation."’—Daily Dispatch. 3s. 6d. net 
Fiction 7s. 6d. net 





The Mob 


VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
A grim story of two waifs left to their own devices 
among the toughs of Madrid's underworld and 
the rough element of the neighbouring country. 
The finest book this author has written since 
“* The Four Horsemen of the Apocalvpse.” 


Sirocco 
ROSITA FORBES 


“The fascination and horror of the desert, the 
maddening heat of the sirocco wind that gives the 
book its title, the glamour of Fez are described 
with real power.”’—Daily Express. 


The Defeated — 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


“The finest Jewish novel that has appeared in 
English fora long time. ””——W estminster Gazette, 
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Nature Observations. 


By T. A. COWARD, M.Sc., F.ZS.. F.E.S., M.B.O.U., author 
— A. of * The Birds of the British Isles 
5 and their Eggs,” with a coloured 
frontispiece by ARCHIBALD 
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graphic illustrations of special 
interest. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, with wrapper in colours. 
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SHELL LIFE. 
An Introduction to the British 
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F.L.S. With 24 plates in full 
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8vo, cloth gilt, with wrapper in 
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with 8 page plates in full colour, and over 50 line drawings and 
coloured end-papers, 192 pp. Size 83 by 6hin., full cloth, gilt top. 
Jacket designed by the Artist. 7/6 net 
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NONSENSE BOTANY AND ALPHABETS, 


ete. 
By EDWARD LEAR. A New Edition. To which is added a 
Nonsense Alphabet recently discovered and hitherto unpublished 
except in a limited facsimile edition. Size 8) by 7in.. cloth gilt 
New Jacket in full colour. G /= net 


Other Copyright Works by Edward Lear:— 


The Book of Nonsense & More Nonsense. 7,6 
Nonsense Songs and Stories. 6/- 
The Owl and the Pussy Cat—Calico Pie. 6d. each 


THE BOOK OF GAMES. 
By KATE GREENAWAY. With twenty-five colour plates illus- 
trating some of the 80 games, well known and beloved by children 
throughout the world. A new edition. Size 9 by 73in., with coloured 
cover, boards, cloth back. This re-issue is assured of a welcome, as 
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art boards, inlet coloured picture. 2/6 net 


UNCLE ELEPHANT’S ADVENTURES. 


By ROBERT BIRD, with humorous illustrations in colour and 
black-and-white by CYRIL COWELL. Size 8 by 93%, bound in 
cloth with coloured jacket. Uncle Elly-Pelly and his little nephews 
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Edited by Mrs. MABEL WIJEY. 
Entirely New Recipes. Tested—Proved—Economical. 
Special Features. 

Gas and Electric Cooking and all Modern Methods are dealt with. 
The names of the dishes are given in French as well as in English—the 
time required, the number of persons—and the ingredients are clearly 
set forth at the head of each recipe. 
Nearly 300 illustrations, of which 90 are in full colour, reproduced 


specially from the actual dishes described in the —_ > bound. 
Coloured jacket. Full cloth gilt. Size 84 x 53 x 2} 7s. 6d. net. 
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in style and in appearance and runs to cight hundred close- 
packed pages. But the judicious may find in it some useful 
information, direct and indirect. Thus the authors, though 
usually dispassionate, definitely declare that Prohibition 
has come to stay, though “ there inay be a substantial modi- 
fication of the enforcement act which will permit a more 
generous Consumption and sale of liquors of alcoholic content 
larger than one-half of one per cent.” That is to say, Pro- 
hibition will be whittled down by statute while remaining 
part of the Constitution, just as various provisions in the 
document of 1789 have been gradually modified in practice. 
Ina very lengthy and by no means lucid discussion of American 


Stories for 


Ox the whole the school girl of fiction is becoming a more 
natural person ; she is not continually fighting flames, falling 
down precipices, of leaping in one term from top to bottom of 
the school, But she still cheats, and is cither preposterously 
jealous or over-heroic. 

Perhaps the best book of the year for quite young girls 
is Miss Josephine Elder's Thomasina Toddy (Chambers. 2s. 6d.). 
Thomasina is rather a delightful character, who speaks and 
behaves quite naturally and has a pleasant disposition: this 
is high praise for a school girl of fiction. Miss Dorothea 
Moore, another writer whose characterization can always 
be depended upon, has written Seraphina Di Goes to School 
(R.T.S. 2s. 6d.). Her book will delight those who are tired 
of the stereotyped school story, for Seraphina does not reach 
her destination until the last chapter, and her adventures on 
the journey are very exciting indeed. 

This year we have two stories about Princesses, who go to 
boarding school: one is Miss Elinor Brent Dyer’s Princess 
of the Chalet School (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), and the other is 
Brenda of Beech House (Nisbet, 3s. 6d.), by Miss Dorothea 
Moore. Both these little princesses win great popularity and 
have the most unroyal adventures. 

Another excellent story for little girls is Miss Ann 
Macdonald’s Dorty Speaking (Chambers. 2s. 6d.). Dorty 
rclates her school adventures in her own words, and the story 
of her first term at school makes very pleasant reading. 
Philippas Family (Nisbet, 38s. 6d.), by Miss Christine 
Chaundler, is an original story about a girl who simply 
could not do her homework because of the noise in the rowdy 
fumily school room. This book will be sure to appeal to day 
girls who suffer in a similar manner. 

Most of the books that have been written for girls of from 
twelve to fifteen years of age are rather disappointing, but 
A Thrilling Term at Janeways (Nelson, 5s.), by Miss E. M. 
Brent-Dyer, is a notable exception. This is a thoroughly 
satisfactory school story ; it is clever, amusing, and really well 
written. Init, the author has allowed us to become acquainted 
with two sets of twins. Melody and Harmony, the daughters 
of an organist, and Philomela and Philomena, whose father is 
an artist. very reader will wish to meet these delightful 
children in real life. The same thing cannot be said of the girls 


Fairy Stories, 


Tue bygone tellers cf Fairy Tales, who really believed in 
dragons and goblins, giants and fairies, were in a happier 
position than their successors of the present day. It was not 
necessary for them to write down or rather to “ talk down” 
to their public, nor had they need to invent cither witch or 
brownie, since the one lived in every village, and saucers of 
milk were set out for the other by every canny housewife. 
But nowadays, the would-be writer of fairy stories must either 
dress up the old characters in modern clothes or he must 
invent new ones. The former method is rarely successful, 
and the latter, necessarily I suppose, lacks sinecrity as a rule, 
The result is that we have a vast mass of stories about gauzy, 
dew-spangled fairies, who conduct child-tourists through vague 
lands of make-believe and moonshine. 

Since so many authors have tampered with and spoiled the 
traditional fairy stories by re-telling them in the worst possible 
manner, we should be especially grateful to Mr. Walter De La 


foreign relations the authors take strong exception to the 
South American criticism of the Monroe doctrine and ** Pan- 
Americanism.” They are at pains to contend that the 
intervention of the United States in Central America, for 
example, has been ‘“ benevolent diplomacy” and not 
* imperialism.’ Evidently the attitude of Latin America 
in recent years has- been very disappointing to the United 
States. The British people, with its experience of Kgypt, 
India, and other countries that seem ungrateful for benefits 
conferred, can well understand the pained surprise of earnest 
Americans at the criticisms which come from Mexico. Chile, 
and Argentina of Washington’s ‘** Pan-Americanism.” 


School Girls 


Reforming 
understand 


in Miss Christine Chaundler’s other volume, 
the Fourth (Ward, Lock. 5s.). It is hard to 
why any author should have created such a very unpleasant 
and unnatural set of children. 

Averil’s Ambition (Nisbet, 5s.), by Miss Kathleen Wi 
a pleasantly written story about a girl who longs to become 
a famous author, but this too is spoiled by the introduction 
Managing Jane (Oxtord Univer- 


‘ox, is 


of an uncongenial villainess. 
sity Press, 3s. 6d.), by Miss Violet Bradby, 
Farm (Chambers, 2s.), by Miss E. Kk. Cowper, and Biddy the 
Fugitive (Chambers, 3s. 6d.) by Miss Natalie Joan, are three 
quite good adventure books with unusual settings. 

Among the best of the books for older girls is The Handsome 
Tlardcastles (Nisbet, 3s. 6d.), by Miss Ek. M. Channon. It tells 
of the adventures of the plain seventh daughter of a beautiful 
family. The heroine is very small, but she is determined 
to manage the affairs of her elders, and this she does very 
amusingly. Miss Channon’s position among writers for 
girls is only rivalled by Miss Dorita Fairlie Bruec, who has 
written another of her famous “ Dimsie books ” in her usual 
charming manner. Dimsie Goes Back (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.) is quite as good as any of its predecessors. Miss 
Angela Brazil's ever appreciative public will not be dis- 
appointed in Ruth of St. Ronan’s (Blackie, 6s.), for Ruth joins 
a winter sports party in Switzerland, becomes a member of 
“the Brighter School Society,” and has adventures all day 
long. 

Molly in the West (Blackie, 5s.), by Miss Bessie Marchant, 
might be described as a “ schoolgirl novel,” since Molly’s 
adventures end in an engagement. Jan at the Island School 
(Nelson, 2s. 6d.), by Miss Ethel Talbot, is another good book, 
and this popular author has also published a collection of 
short storics, Twenty-Six Ethel Talbot Stories for Girls (R.T.S. 
3s. 6d.). 

Rooni (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), by Miss May Baldwin, is, perhaps, 
the most ambitious and original book for girls of the year. 
In it the author attempts to dispel the insular prejudices 
that are fostered in so many English schools. The story of 
Rooni at the cosmopolitan school at Nice is well written, and 
should be popular among older girls. 


Crosswinds 


B. E. T. 


Old and New 


Mare for his new book, Told Again (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.), which 
is re-written in his exquisitely appropriate prose. He has 
given a new glory to the twelve Dancing Princesses, for some 
of them, he says, “ were fair as swans in spring, some dark as 
trees on a mountain side.” But all the same it is a pity that 
he has lined Cinderella’s spun glass slippers with swansdown. 

The next best book of orthodox fairy tales is Canute Whistle- 
winks (Longmans. 7s. 6d.). This is a collection of tales 
translated by C. W. Foss from tne Swedish of Zacharias 
Topelius. It is worthy ofa high place of honour on the nursery 
bookshelves. The illustrations by Mr. Frank McIntosh are as 
charming as the stories themselves. 

Mr. Temple Thurston has re-written the stories of Pandora, 
St. Jerome, Lady Godiva and Joan of Are and has translated 
various Biblical tales into modern English jargon. This 
collection. (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) is entitled Come and Listen. 
Apparently Mr. Temple Thurston expects to be taken seriously 
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since he quotes from Mr, Crichton Miller that * the object of 
the Bible is not to bring us all into rigid uniformity of belief 
in all matters, but with the far higher object of furnishing all 
varieties of men with sulflicient light to lead them to God.” 
It is difficult to see how this object is to be advanced by 
references to Lady Godiva's ** undies,” Naaman’s * neitlerash,”* 
Elisha’s ** lemonade and bun,” and the blacking on Mereurv’ 
boots. 

Messrs. Dent have issued some excellent editions of Stories 
of King Arthur, by Miss Beatrice Clay, Una and the Red Cross 
Knight and Other Tales from Spenser's Faery Queene, by Miss 
Royde-Smith, and Grimm's Fairy Tales, by Miss Marian 
Edwards, at five shillings each. 

Mr, Cyril Beaumont’s The Wonderful Journey (Beaumont, 
qs. 6d.) is one of the best of this vear’s modern fairy stories. 
In it the author tells of the adventures of a smell boy 
with his toys, describes his journey on a rocking horse to a 
strange land, and of his journey in a toy train. There is a 
nice, old-fashioned Christmas feeling about this book : as one 
reads one can almost smell the little, newly-snuffed red, green 
and yellow candles, and see the shops all a-glitter in their | 
“new clothes.” Mr. Wyndham Payne’s gay illustrations help 
tomake this a perfect Christmas present. 

The Spanish Caravel (Heinemann, 6s.), by Mr. Gerald 
Bullett, is another book of strange+travel and magicry. The 
heroine, Elizabeth, is given a ship in a bottle by a strange man 
from the sea. When the bottle is broken the ship grows into 
a full sized Caravel and Elizabeth and her brothers go 
voyaging to a distant island. But in spite of their adventures | 
with pirates and cannibals they are heme in time for tea, | 
which is in accordance with all the traditions of the nursery. | 
Mr. Bullett bas written a delightful kook. 

In The Marvellous Land of Snergs (Benn, 7s. 6d.), by 
Mr. KE. A. Wyke Smith, we meet with a strange race of people | 
who are “only slightly taller than the average table, but 
broad in the shoulders and of great strength.” ‘Iheir territory 
was invaded by a lady, who founded a colony for superfluous 
children. Two of these children ran away and had adventures | 
with Gorbo, an amusing young Snerg of about two hundred 
and fifty vears old. ‘They had amazing adventures with 
knights and witches, but some of these were rather peintless, | 
The beok is very good in places. 

Messrs. Heinemann have published a new edition of Judge | 
Parry's famous books, Katawumpus and Krab and Butter- 
seoltia (65. each). These volumes, which are complete with 
the original illustrations by Mr. Archie Macgregor, should | 
delight children of all ages. 

To and Again (Knopf, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Walter R. Brook, is | 
another excellent book about some farmyard animals, who | 
decide to migrate for the winter. Charles the Cock is the hero, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the two spiders, who travel on the | 
cows (Mrs. Wiggins) horns, are particularly fascinating. 
This is perhaps the best animal boeek of its kind since the 
Wind in the Willows. As the title suggests, the animals reach | 
home again. 

Wanda (Oxford Press, 3s.), by Mr. EK. W. Garett, and The 
Fairy Kites, by Miss EF. K. Crawford (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), will | 
please small children who like conventional fairies, and so | 
possibly will The Strange Adventures of Billy (R. T.S., 2s. 6d.), | 
by Miss Theodora Wilson Wilson, though it is rather too | 
hazy and moonshiny and the adventures are not convineing. | 

The Laughing Giant (Selwyn and Blount. 10s. 6d.), by the | 
late Miss Lily Davis, is a well-produced book of pleasant fairy 


stories. 

Last on the list, but only because it comes late from the 
publishers, is Miss Rose Fyleman’s 1 Princess Comes to Our 
Town (Methuen. 5s.). It is the kind of book that all little 
girls will revel in, for it is the story of a Princess who steps out | 
of her fairy story into a modern town. She brings for luggage 
a purse that can never be emptied, powder of forgetfulness, a 
cloak of invisibility, a pair of seven league boots and many 
other magic things. Miss Fyleman has blended the land of 
fairy with that of every day in the happiest manner. 

BE. TF. | 


Instruction Books for Boys 


. . : . , | 
We regret having to hold over this review until next weck | 
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New SHELDON PRESS Books 
PAOLO VERONESE 


His Career and Work 
By PERCY H. OSMOND 

With 64 pages of illustrations in photogravure. Cloth 
boards. 25s. net 

| The life and work 0 of Paolo Veronese is treated here with the 
tnished scholarship of a skilled critic. The most representa- 
tive of his paintings, 95 in number, have been carefully repro- 
duced by a process that gives the pictures their full tonal 
value. The book fills a gap in the literature of art, for no 
large-scale monograph on the subject exists. A splendid 
Christmas gift book.} 


JE AN FRANCOIS MILLET, 1814-1875 


Mrs. LESLIE THOMSON. With four Dlustrations. 25. “1. net 











(Muiter Angelus’ is one of the most famous pictures in the world. The | 


ife is sympathetically told here., 


THE STONE AGE 


by bk. O. JAMES, Ph.D., F.S.A. _ With numero mis Tiiustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 
| 


in thi timely book a well-kno wn archwologist gives the latest information | 


about prehistoric man, The book is written in a popular style, and ts calculated 
to interest readers of all ages and tastes. 


CAPITAL BOOKS gn & GIRLS 


PLEASE ASK FOR THESE TITLES 
The Sheldon Press List, illustrated in colours, containing hundreds of titles, post free. 


THE CAMP ACROSS THE ROAD 


By H. B. DAVIDSON. A charming Guide story. 33. net. 


THE MYSTERY SCOUT 


By I. LE BRETON MARTIN. A fine yarn about Scouts. 23. 6d. net. 


AN ISLAND FOR TWO 


A School Story. By L. F. RAMSEY. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SEA RAIDERS 


By A. B. SHERLOCK. A capital story of exploits at sea. 723. 6d. net. 


THE TRACK OF DANGER 


By ALFRED JUDD. New Adventures all round the Globe. 723. 6d. net 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


From S.P.C.K. List 


Readers of the Spectator will find much to interest them in the new S.P.C.K. 
J.ist, which may be had gratis, and post free, or from any bookseller. 
The Historic «:onuments of England. 

BTdited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., Hon.D.Litt. (Durham), F.S.A., 
Professor of Medieval History, University of Leeds. 


ENGLISH MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE SINCE 
THE RENAISSANCE 


by KATHARINE A. ESDAILE. With many Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net, 
{[Mrs. Esdaile, with @ wealth of specialist knowledge, writes a new 
page tu art history. She boldly proclaims that the 17th and 18th 
century monuments tm our churches are among the artistic glories of our land. 
«1 timely book im view of the Cathedrals’ Commission Report.) 


THE PAINTED GLASS OF YORK 
An Account of the Medieval Glass of the Minster and the Parish Churches. 
Iiy the Rev. F. HARRISON, M.A., F.S.A., Librarian of the Dean and Chapter 
Library, York, With a Preface by” the Dean of Westminster. With four 
coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Cloth boards. 123. 6d. net. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES AND THEIR RESULTS 
An Essay in Psychology and Comparative Religion. By AZLF RIDA TILL, 
YARD. 73. 6d. net. 

1 very original book which should interest psychologists and students of 
comparative religion, as well as Christians whose attitude towards mysticism. 
s practical.) 


TEXT UAL DISCOVERIES’ IN 
PSALMS, AND ISAIAH 


By MELVILLE SCOTT, D.D. 8s, 6d. net, 


MY FAITH 


By VERNON F. STORR, Canon of Westminster. Paper cover, 1s. Cloth, 
es. net. 
[.1 popular manual of faith and practice on Evangelical lines.) 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN THE INCARNATION 
OF THE WORD 


By W. H. G. HOLMES, pe A. of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, Author 
of * The Presence of G 6s. net. 


GEORGE HAY FORBES 


A Romance in Scholarship. By W. PERRY, D.D. With three Ulustrations. 
73. Od. net. 
[G. H. Forbes, of Burntisland, was a life-long cripple who became one of 
the greatest liturgical scholars of Europe. This life is a moral tonic.) 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


By the Rev. A. J. MACDONALD, M.A., B.D., F.R.Hist.S. With a Foreword 
by the Bishop of Liverpool. 43s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERIAND AVENUE, W.C. 2. 








PROVERBS, 





| 





post free. 


Heath Cranton’s Books 


—— 





NEO-HEGELIANISM 
HIRALAIL HALDAR, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Calcutta. 258. net 
LORD HALDANE says: ‘* A very valuable contribution . imir. 
able in point of style and accuracy of statement - 1 hope it 
will find a large recognition.” 


9,000 MILES IN 8 WEEKS 
HON. MRS. VICTOR A. BRUCE. 





51 photographs. 
12s. Oc. net 
“One of the most enjoyable books of motor travel we have yet 
read.” Motor Werld, 
HIGHLAND GATHERINGS 
Sir IAIN COLQUHOUN, Bt., D.S.0., and HUGH 
MACHELL. Foreword by H.R.H. Tuk Dvucuess oj 





Firk, 34 Photographs. 10s. 6d. net 
re rans acked Highland lor for his fact md tl! result is ga 
work ich every lover of the Highlands w hl j ni 





THE GREAT DAYS OF SAIL 
Some Reminiscences of a Tea-Clipper Captain 
CAPTAIN ANDREW SHEWAN, Edited by Rex 


CLEMENTS. 16 photograp yhs. Tos. Od. net 
“There can be but few left to write such hook ni soon there 
will be none . . . a wealth of stories and recollections which n ikes 
this book easily the most important as it is the most intere-ting 
contribution to the literature of sailing ship days It i un 
idle or uninteresting linc from beginning tu end I 1 


WAYFARING IN AFRICA 
A Woman's Wanderings from the Cape to Cairo 
DAISY M. CHOWN, 16 photographs anda nap. 
s. Od. net 
“A most entertaining record.”’---Westminste , 
PERSONALITIES OF THE 18th CE ENTURY 
GRACE A. MURRAY. Foreword by Nicks, PLAYFArR, 
Six photographs and many reproductions of anci ~ 
Playbills, &c. 10s. 6d. 
“ Full of wit, humour, and sound insight.”— The Grap 
THE BEAUTIES OF "THE DIVINE COMEDY 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI 


Italian and English. Chosen and translated by 7. 


WATSON DUNC AN. Ss. Od. net 
= > a and reliable. The Times. “ The volume is a treasure.” 
—Tabdle 


TIGER, TIGER! 
W. HOGARTH TODD. 10 wniqnue  photograplis 
Foreword by IAN Hay. 7s. 6d. ne 
“* A book of strenuous sport and adventure I ! 
and revealing picture.”—The Graphic 


THE CAUSE OF EVIL 

or the Values of Nature and the Values of Religion 
I. G. BARTHOLOMEW. os. net 
“ Original and striking.”—T.l’.'s Weeély. 

MOTORING WITHOUT TROUBLE 

The Owner-Driver’s A.B.C. 
GEORGE MORLAND. Foreword by Lorp Montacrv 


tte 


or BEAULIEU. 3 3 illustrations. os. ret 
“TI have read many books on motoring, but almost evervthing 
practical one has Icarnt from them-—and more-— is to be found 


here.”—-RAYNOR RoBERTS in the Nation. 

SONGS FOR MICHAEL 
FRED. E. WEATHERLEY, K.C., the Author of so 
many famous songs. Profusely illustrated. 





Do not miss these Sea Books. 

ROLL AND GO, Songs of American Sailormen 
JOANNA C. COLCORD. ght unique illustrations and 1 
Shanties set to music. Cr. ao (Boxed.) t 

A GIPSY OF THE HORN, the Narrative of a Voyage 

Round the World ina Windjammer 
REX CLEMENTS. 16 illustrations and two Maps. Foreword by 
BASIL, LUBBOCK. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net 

FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN (Tales from Hakluyt) 
COMMANDER R. B. BODILLY, R.N. Ten Maps. Demy 8vo. 


103. 6d. net 
YARNS OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
COMMANDER PF. G. COOPER, R.D., R.N.R. Frontispiece by J 
SPURLING in four colours, and six full page half-tone illu 
Foreword by CAPTAIN SIK ARTHUR ROSTRON, K.B.E., R.D., 
R.N.R. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


SHANGHAIED OUT OF ’FRISCOIN THE ’NINETIES 
HIRAM P. BAILEY, F.R.G.S. Seven illustrations, Deck Plan, 
Chart, and Sea Glossary. Wrapper by J.SPURLING. Demy 8vo. 


7s. Od. net 
A STATELY SOUTHERNER 
REX CLEMENTS, Author of “A Gipsy of the Horn.” Six illus- 
trations. Demy Svo. 7s. Od. net 
YARNS FROM A WINDJAMMER 
MANNIN CRANE. Illustrated. Foreword by COMMODORE 
SIR BERTRAM F, HAYES, K.C.M.G., D.S.0. Demy 8vo, 
7s. Od. net 
The Publishers are tlways willing to consider MSS. with a view to 
publication in Book Form. 
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Books for Boys : 
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The Boy from Nowhere. By Nancy M. Hayes. (Sheldon Press. | $4 BASIL BLACKWELL 

Is. 6d.) es 

Peter Lawson, Wolf Cub. By H. B. Davidson. (Religious Tract =! 

Society. Is. 6d.) | bo 
Maurice Pomeroy. By H. Elrington. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) | fel ie 
Nimble-Legs. By Luigi Capuana. (Longmans. 5s.) he] il : . S 
Robin Hood and His Merry Men. By E. Charles Vivian. | (3) TOLD AGAIN Fz 
(Oxford University Press. 6s.) Pes} | Cid Talec toi a iS 
Five Hundred Pounds Reward. By Arthur O. Cooke. (Nelson. | jo! Sn. Soe ee told for > 
: 5s. Vel the children by 1 
7 The Hunted Piccaninnies. By W. M. Fleming. (Dent. 6s.) I WALTER DE LA MARE let 
The Riddle of Randley School. By Alfred Judd. (Blackie. | e>| rae pen ber tanas iS 
rn 3s. id.) | psy aviclll\ bate ara — > eA) 
Hl Queer Doings at Attleborough. By Richard Bird. (Oxford re and 8 Colour Plates [Fe 
a University Press. 5s.) | ha Q) 7/6 net lEY 
net Mystery Island. By Percy F. Westerman. (Oxford University | 4 oo . eae J / IES 
. Press. 2s. 6d.) rs No. FIVE TOY ed 
Mutiny Island. By C. M. Bennett. (Nishet. 5s.) iy mi STR EET 9) 
The Laughing Pirate. By R. J. McGregor. (Richards. 68.) | oal . Vi S| 
Trawler Boy Dick. By Geoffrey Prout. (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) Le —~ The Fifth House in 4 
, A Sailor of Napoleon. By John Lesterman. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) | 3 a the Jov Street of Books 4 
_ Dick Valiant, Naval Cadet. By Lieut-Commandcr John Irving, | 24 ee || oils eee 6/ - rq 
- K.N. (Seeley, Service. 5s.) 3 ) i net ind 
ies For Land and Liberty. By Eseott Lynn. (Chambers. 3s. 6d.) ie “ t Tile FIRST ed 
ny, P — » i" ial _— = 
an Wuen the waiter says “ The beef is very nice to-day, Sir,” | 95 TRAIL re 
he does not imply that there are not other good items on the 5 The Official Annual Ei 
menu. And in selecting for review the above-mentioned | p= of the Girl Guides 4 
books for boys, we do not suggest that there are not plenty | p= ae 6/- net F=4 
et of others worthy of notice. Publishers, however, cater so | ps5 ; - 
prodigally for the young reader to-day that it is impossible | js Ks, 
even to mention a tithe of the excellent fare now available 5 sy 
R, ° ’ . —— me x Sa 1 EY 
nt on the booksellers’ shelves. All we can here attempt is to | rs 5 
et eall attention to what seem to us, after a careful examination | ie 3 
of a large pile of books, to be some of the best new volumes | os DANIEL DEFOE FY 
, es ‘ " _ . = ine s EG 
Y obtainable for boys this year. |} © Hisnovelsand selected F| 
r For Boys rromM SEVEN 'ro TEN. | ig Writings. An ideal Ey 
st The first two works on our list are EXC Hent for youngsters. | ie Five guineas present IE 
Miss Nancy Hayes tells how three little town-bred boys go | ‘4 eA ees , (EM 
’ ste > | $3} «=oin Fourteen Volumes Fs 
to spend a few weeks at a country farm. There they meeta | ‘4 is 
: ‘ : } Soy a 
mysterious boy in strange clothing, who eventually turns | ‘4 oer Fei 
t out to be their very own cousin from Canada, who, having | '4 &I/o/- net iE 
accidentally missed his guardians one day after arrival in | ‘a ES 
England, has been living, wild and solitary, in the woods. | i tke! 
. . . . i! mS) 
The plot gives excitement to the tale. But its main charm | }4 FA 
P ° ° . P ° . ° ° | poy ry 
t for children lies in its descriptions of farm and animal life. | }2 WHITE’S r= 
° . ° | ss =] 
Miss Hayes, moreover, has not forgotten the thrill that an | I SELBOURNE EY 
unexpected tin of toffee can give to a youngster—nor the | 5 satanic JUNI EY 
d tragic despair that accompanies the loss of the same. In | FOR BOYS AND GIRLS EM 
r Peter Lawson, Wolf Cub, Mr. Davidson narrates how his Kdited by Marcus Woodward SI 
g young hero, whose swimming and other sporting activities | With the Bewick Woodcuts Ee 
are well described, helps, by his resourcefulness and pluck, | ! and Eight Colour Plates Ei 
to discover and bring to justice a band of smugglers and 7/6 net ie 
0 thieves. iE 
t For Boys or FroM NINE TO TWELVE. 4 
- a ice Pome is an ¢ irable accour f life at aj? Eq 
Taurice Pomeroy is in admit ible account of life at a (at it. ALDIN -) 
preparatory school. There is some adventure, but the story aii 4 
depends rather for its interest upon the naturalness and a a . = a 
3 accuracy of its details. Prospective candidates for preparatory BERKSHIRE VALE Fd 
: schools, who want to know what their next few years will Fd 
be like, will find their answer here. Nimble-Legs, translated Fy 
from the Italian, is the record of a twelve-year-old Sicilian | S) 
boy who could run so fast that he was entrusted with secret | Fi 
) messages for Garibaldi, and wen a medal from him. There | 15 
is plenty of colour in the tale, and Italy's fight for freedom is 5) 
described in a way that young 1 aders will understand. Poems by 5 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men, with its forty-eight beautiful Wilfrid Howe-Nurse 13) 
j colour plates, is one of the most attractive volumes before us. | Direct lithographs by is 
‘The story of the outlaw of Sherwood Forest is retold by =r “lie ae Eq 
a ; : Cecil Aldin hand-tinted : ES 
Mr. Vivian picturesquely and with great charm, largely in Sieininale eee 3) 
< os oa ‘ riginals destroyed 15 
dialogue form. Five Hundred Pounds Reward will appeal 1750 ; ‘ 15/ 19 
i ~ T~] Sus =<) 
strongly to youngsters who love the open road. It is the a : copies ia net is 
autobiographical narrative of an orphan-boy who, being Edition de Luxe signed IEA 
unhappy with the aunt who has adopted him, runs away from 52/6 net IE 
“home,” and has all manner of adventures with bulls, gipsies, IE 
and so forth. Incidentally, he overhears a secret of great . = eo. -ucpaaies — > 
9 ¥ Rs tie hie FULL LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. | 
importance between a Colonel and a Squire, and the sequel to ie 
his eavesdropping gives a connecting thread of excitement 49 BROAD ST., OXFORD. ik 
: to the many good scenes of wayfaring life. The Hunted is } 

— 





Piccaninnies are three young savages of the Australian Bush, | (OsUsURUBURURURURURURUAURURURUBUBUAUAURUAOA 
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HEREDITY & HUMAN AFFAIRS [2 em) secon eee amet nT OR RARE own y: 
Z les can supply it. y ‘ 
s ap os g Any book announced in The Npectator supplied on day of }— FOR Be 
By Epwarp M. East. Z publication. Foyies can supply any Pr Sauk frst The 
Professor in Harvard University; Author of “ Mankind Z Seer cn eae, incinding books now ~_ . print. [f f Attlebor 
bang aioe ” ¢ 4 Y¥' y oO ¢ your requirements and interests = 
at the Crossroads. Z Foyles will be happy to quote for your immediate pee ‘ are son 
THE FACTS IN THIS NEW BOOK ARE THOSE gz to report fresh accessions to stock, and to search for out. ‘ ture of 
THAT ARE KNOWN ABOUT HEREDITY, g ol-print or rare books not on the shelves. ‘They will also {—— ona“! 
TOGETHER WITH WHAT MAY BE SCIENTIFIC- Z send you their periodical lists of books on the subjects in $ School 
ALLY INFERRED. THE AUTHOR BELIEVES THAT Z which you specialise. Books sent on approval to any part }— | = 8 
‘THE LAWS OF HEREDITY WILL HAVE A g of the world. You are invited to call and at leisure look jf UP" | 
PROFOUND EFFECT UPON CIVILIZATION. y ye ae ee classified stock in any of the twenty 4 be ad\ 
“ ; g departments e hooded 
8vo. 16s. net. Z DEFERRED PAYMENTS can now be arranged in Grea i endure 
Z Britain for all books—new or second-hand. +B is at | 
CA =,8 ; 
CA ‘ y ty 
RE-FORGING AMERICA 2 Well-Bound Editions of Standard Authors {) 4!” 
g W.&G. FOYLE LTD. hold a large stock of Fine Sets, of which (_ iauid | 
By Lorinror Stopparn. Z the fwllowing are representative : y R 
4 — , " en in as STEVENSON. THOMAS HARDY. f A Gro 
Author of “ Racial Realities in Europe,” “ The Rising |g Fentiond Edition of cre Werks compere Works of ‘Thomas § Mr. 
one ° : os ’ he 4zouls) Srevenson. trdy Ilstock Editior 72 
d ide o} Colour, » £06. Z “sareete ” > >. with the 1 oF sth. Gilt , ~ 8vo, § first-ra 
. 4 addition « 1° pliography. Tne et it rand new 4 : 
“IT IS NO EXAGGERATION TO SAY THAT MR. Z Original Black Buckram. Fine omiition® “*t ™ brand pew Ot which 
LOTHROP = STODDARD’S BOOK ‘RE-FORCING os oo £21. “48 Pacific 
AMERICA’ IS AS FINE AND AS EXCITING A 4 Su . tm : y here 
PIECE OF HISTORY AS HAS EVER FLOWN FROM Z aapattes Chris a4 Gifts. } par 
AN AMERICAN PEN.” 4 a Boho pproval. € “— fer 466. jf sharks 
Henry Murray in the Sunday Times. Z Settee — 4 ty ll, S ee ye By Soy ce Fier tm the di: 
&2 0. 12s. od. net. Z Ti Bog + oenen by tes n . = rs ? lees ati - ma “ni ‘ — 
Z iapasting : orate see . hlio ro al information without te n ¢ survive 
tck buckram rilt tering en svo a6 4 | 
, : Z ETCHINGS OF ANDERS ZORN. By Lang, Mlustrated with over 4 — 
‘ “ 0 ‘productions Jith Index to their Values F and nd ie 
OUR TIMES: THE UNITED STATES | 2 it tevrotictons, Wil: fates io the Values A hands ind HE they 1 
oak abdgatte | Z THE MAGIC FLUTE. Morzine! Ske'shes to M Manu: jj colour 
VOL. I. AMERICA FINDING HERSELF, Z ae Secon A eenee be Mex. Mevesi. Te 4@ them. 
. 4 the themes cacse ranging fr ‘the dvllic to the terribl ri f mo 
By Mark SULLIVAN. Z Reproductions bound in book form, “Clot. Koval 3 cies 
21s., postage Gd, 4 — 
A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE Z ath y  § 
, e res “ AP RS 4 +] ® y tone a 
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| 
with whom some English boys, sons of pioneers, temporarily | 
throw in their lot. Incident is not lacking ; but the beok is | 
picturesque rather than thrilling, and gives the impression of | 
peing 2 slightly coloured version of experiences of the author's | 


own youth, 


The Riddle of Randley School and Queer Doings at 
Attleborough are two excellent school stories, in which there 
are some natural scenes, but in which there is a frank admix- 
ture of farce and fantasy. Allen’s House at Randley has fallen | 
ona “lazy” period, and Tony Coble, having read T'om Brown's 
School Days to the effect that when a time of lethargy settles 
upon a Ilouse any shock or abnormal sort of interest may 


For Boys rrom TuirtTEEN TO SIXTEEN. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


be advantageous, conceives the plan of dressing up as a 
hooded man, and plays his part so well that his associates 
endure weeks of salutary mystery and alarm before the secret 
is at last exploded. The excellent fun of Queer Doings at 
Attleborough is supplied by an Indian boy, who discovers a 
liquid by which at will he can render people invisible. 
A Group oF Sea Books. 
Mr. Perey Westerman can always be relicd upon for a | 
first-rate yarn, and such he gives us in Mystery Island, in 
which three apprentices of a full-rigged ship, wrecked in the 
Pacific, are the only survivors. They swim to a strange isle, 
where they have adventures with swordfish, cuttlefish, and | 
sharks ; and, of course, there are fights with the natives and | 
the discovery of buricd treasure. Somewhat similar is Mr. 
Bennett’s Mutiny Island, though here we have not a few lonely 
survivors, but two quarrelling, rival parties of sailors. Tales | 
of remote islands may not vary much in main outline; but 
they never lose their fascination if they are told with the right 
colour and detail, as these two authors know how to tell | 
them. The Laughing Pirate is an impossible, but thrilling, tale 
of modern piracy, in which seaplanes, wireless and other 
up-to-date appliances play a conspicuous part. Quieter in | 
tone and very instructive, though with occasional dramatic | 
moments, is Trawler Boy Dick, which gives an intimate 
picture of life with the Brixham (Devonshire) fishing fleet. 





For Boys or SEVENTEEN OR OLDER. 

In A Sailor of Napoleon, Mr. Lesterman has set down, in 
autobiographical form, the experiences of a French lad fighting 
against Nelson. His adventures and hairbreadth escapes | 
culminate in his being taken prisoner at Trafalgar. The story | 
is thoroughly exciting, but it also has serious value as an 
historical study. The illustrations deserve special praise. | 


| 


Dick Valiant describes vividly the actual life of a naval cadet, 
from his appearance before the Examination Board to the 
mobilization for the War. It is to be followed next year by a 
sequel entitled Dick in the Dardanelles. Last of all, in For | 
Land and Liberty, we have a fine historical novel, dealing with | 
the Norman Conquest. The hero, Leofric, is an English youth | 
who is a “ die-hard ” rebel against the invader. After many 
fightings, including some under Hereward at Ely, he is taken | 
prisoner and sentenced to death, and is only brought in the | 
nick of time to allegiance to William by the girl whom he loves, | 
and whom he finds to be of partly Norman blood herself. 
Mr. Escott Lynn has made a special study of his period, and 
his story is as educative as it is absorbing. 


Books for Little Children 


Tut books for quite small children are of a higher standard 
than usual this year. The Katy Kruse Dolly Book (Harrap, 
5s.), with the letterpress by Miss Rose Fyleman, will delight 
all children with an eye for bright colour, a taste for detail, 
and that old-fashioned quality an affection for dolls. The 
illustrations are charming and will provide many ideas for 
dressing-up, that best of all games for a wet afternoon. 
Another book for those who love animals more than dolls, 
which also consists almost entirely of pictures with an inex- 
haustible supply of fascinating detail, is The Ark Book, by 
Miss Freda Derrick (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.). Perhaps the 
most delightful illustration is of the mouse telling a ghost 
story to all the animals in the ark. Even the elephant was 
frightened by the story. Both pictures and letterpress are 
excellent, 






















GIVE HARRAP BOOKS 


“Not only the ideal Christmas present for 
our friends, but also the ideal bedside book 


for ourselves.” 
—V. SACKVILLE WEST, in the Observer. 


Great Stories 
of All Nations 


Edited by MAXIM LIEBER and B. C. WILLIAMS 
TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND 
158 Stories. 34 Nations. 1132 Pages. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


@ No story has appeared in any collection of similar scope. 

@ 23 stories are published in English for the first time. 

@ The British Section includes stories by JOHN 
GALsSworRTHY, H. G. WELLS, ARNOLD BENNETT, 
JosEPpH CONRAD, KATHERINE MANSFIELD, D. H. 
LAWRENCE, GEORGE Moore, ALDOUS HUXLEY and 
Stacy AUMONIER, 


“Unspeakable Joy” for Young and Old 


Simple Stories 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. With many Illustra- 
tions by GEORGE Morrow. Second Large Impression. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“* Mr. Marshall has hit on a new 
Nor does Mr. George 


GeraLp Goutp in the Observer 
vein—it was hit or miss, and he misses nowhere. 
Morrow! ‘The style is the perfection of artlessness. 
ARNOLD PALMER in the Sphere: ‘‘ Finding the stories very much to 
my taste, I tried some of them on an audience of children. ‘ The 
Robber,’ ‘ The Quarrel,’ ‘ Wobblejuice,’ had an uproarious reception. 
The children’s verdict was the same as my own. ‘ Wobblejuice’ I 
regard as one of the funniest and most ingenious stories I ever read.” 
RALPH STRAUS in the Bystander: ‘* Mightily amusing, particularly if 
you read them aloud. Personally I have read the dreadful story of 
Gladys Conk and the Robber to all my visitors, and we have rolled 
helplessly about. . . . It is unspeakable joy. A book to be bought 
for birthdays or Christmases or any other sort of convivial celebration.” 


“ An ideal book for all boys and many adults.” 
—SUNDAY TIMES. 


Heroes of Modern 
Adventure 


By H. H. TILTMAN and T. C. BRIDGES. With 
32 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Among the stirring narratives recounted here are those of 


Col. Lindbergh, Lawrence of Arabia, Sir Alan Cobham, 
Mitchell-Hedges, Rosita Forbes, Col. Fawcett, etc. 
“ An eminently readable and inspiring book—the best of all presents 
for a healthy boy.”’—Guardian, 


A Book for Child-lovers and Children 


The Littlest One 
His Book 


By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. With 150 Line IIlus- 
trations by A. H. WATsoN. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


In addition to the poems that appeared in The Littlest One 
and The Littlest One Again this book contains many new 
verses. The illustrations are entirely new. 

“ The Littlest One is a very engaging small boy and an irresistibly 
real one. ‘The child’s adorable gravity and preoccupation with the 
baffling and fantastic aspects of life Mrs. Webb has caught and conveyed 
with almost uncanny skill.’”—Bookman. 





A 32-page Illustrated Christmas Catalogue of 
** Books Beautiful” will be sent on application to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
39-41 PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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IS WRITING A “GIFT”? 
By EDWARD ANTON 
Js writing a gift or is it just one of those many abilities 
which may be acquired by any person possessing 
average brain-power ? 

It is a question often debated, and I do not remember 
ever hearing a satisfactory termination of the argument. 
There is so much to be said on both sides. 

There are, undoubtedly, cases in which writing is 
palpably a “ gift’: that is to say, an aptitude or natural 
ability which is—as far as such things may be—orn in 
the individual. One does not need to quote names in 
support of this, for they will readily leap to the mind of 
the reader. 

But, in the majority of cases, I think there is no doubt 
that writing is an ability developed by practice. That 
is to say that, leaving genius out of account, most writers 
are made, not born. 

It is not, however, every man or woman who—even 
with the most favourable environment or given the most 
able training—can be made into a writer. Far from it. 
There are people who might be “ soaked” in the most 
favourable environment and given the most painstaking 
tuition who would yet never be capable of producing a 
single paragraph that a sane editor would accept. 

One of the most necessary—and at the same time most 
difiicult—of the tasks which fall to the lot of a teacher 
of journalism is to distinguish honestly between the 
*" possibles ”” and the “ impossibles.” Yet no teacher of 
journalism can, or should, undertake to give tuition in 
this fascinating but exacting profession unless and until 
he has discovered the germ of future success in the pro- 
posed pupil. 

To encourage belief in the delusion that everybody 
and anybody is a potential winner of editorial cheques is 
preposterous: to accept fees from anybody and every- 
body is mere rogucry. 

There are three main facts to consider. 

I. That, given the proper raw material, it is quite 
possible to train a man to write successfully for the Press. 

2. That a certain number of young men and women 
do possess the necessary qualifications which justify 
training. 

3. That, provided the teacher is capable and con- 
scientious, and the pupil is prepared to work hard, a 
gratifying result may be secured. 

Those are the points which every aspirant ought to 
keep clearly in mind, coupling with them the important 
fact that writing is essentially an art and not a mere 
matter of knowledge. It therefore calls for practice, more 
practice, and still more practice. That is why, in any 
scheme of instruction, the lessons themselves constitute 
only a small part of the training: the greater and most 
vital element being the work done by the pupil and the 
instructor’s criticism and advice thereon. 

As I see it, the success of The London School of Journal- 
ism is in a very large measure due to the extent and the 
thoroughness of this detail of the training—i.c., the 
examination and criticism (destructive and constructive) 
of the pupil’s work by the instructor. Its conscientious 
thoroughness and the excellent results accruing from it 
afford the most complete reply to those captious critics— 
usually writers of the old school—-who adhere obstinately 
to the outworn belief that journalism and story-writing 
can only be practised by those who have gone through 
the garret-and-starvation school of experience. 

Learning by experience may be sound, but it is terribly 
long and—for many—fatally disheartening. Many a 
young writer of undeniable promise has been “ killed off ” 
by it. It is the object of The London School of Journalism 
to obviate this long-drawn misery of delay and discourage- 
ment, and its success constitutes its justification. ‘There 
is many a writer—and among them several of real dis- 
tinction—whko were never able to get anything into print 
prior to their introduction to The London School of Journal- 
ism, and who have, subsequently, maintained a regular 
output of saleable articles and stories. 

It would therefore be foolish for any man or woman 





—— 


to attempt to plug through the tedious and difficult roaq 
of “‘ experience ’’ when there exists an institution so wel 
authenticated both by its personnel and by the successes 
of its students as The London School of Journalism. ‘The 
instruction is not merely academic, it is practical: it aims 
at enabling the pupil to attain the object of his ambition 
in as short a time as possible ; and, I may add, very many 
of its pupils do achieve the satisfaction of acceptance and 
payment quite early in their Course. 

Preliminary to enrolment, however, the applicant js 
expected to give evidence of possessing the necessary 
qualifications, for it is a fixed rule with the Directors of the 
School to accept none in whom they cannot perceive the 
possibilities of success. This not only safeguards the 
intending pupil but safeguards the reputation of the School 
itself, for it will be readily appreciated that The London 
School of Journalism would not enjoy its high prestige 
both with the public and the Press if, in the nine years 
of its existence, it had, at any time, accepted fees for 
training from those whom no training could benefit. 

The general—and probably the safest—plan is for any 
man or woman who seriously contemplates taking a Course 
of instruction to submit a MS., upon which the Director 
of Instruction, Mr. Max Pemberton, may base an opinion 
of his or her abilities. 

Should his opinion be unfavourable, as it often is, thea 
the applicant is saved from waste expenditure of time and 
money, and may turn attention to some other method of 
earning or supplementing income. 

But, if, on the other hand, Mr. Pemberton’s opinion is 
favourable, then the applicant may enrol with the com- 
forting assurance that he will receive the thorough and 
individual attention of an instructor who, himself a capable 
and successful writer, has helped numbers of other beginners 
to place their feet securely upon the road to success. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late Lord Northcliffe 
and personally conducted by Mr. Max Pemberton. 





The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. ‘The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists, 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its students 


in the disposal of their work, 


Mr. DENNIS Gwynn, in an article in the issue of the 
Spectator dated November 5th, 1927, says :— 

“ It was, I believe, a realization of this need for training 
capable and well-educated men and women to hold the 
many responsible positions that have to be filled in modern 
newspaper offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist 
in founding the London School of Journalism. Its patrons 
now include all the principal proprietors of the great news- 
papers, and, under the direction of Mr. Max Pemberton, 
it offers to those who wish to become journalists the most 
careful personal tuition. Having been allowed to examine 
its work in practice, I can only envy those who have 
received such sympathetic and highly-skilled instruction 
in their early efforts. The series of lessons that are sent 
to each correspondent who enrols for the various courses 
go far to make clear what each journalist should aim at ; 
but the most valuable part of the training is the very 
full and candid opinion that is given upon everything 
that is submitted.” 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 

Special Prizes are awarded annually to new students. 

A prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on applica: 
tion being made to 

The Prospectus Department : 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: 4574 Museum, 


Q@DVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT, 
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Miss Eva Pain has collected a selection of stories which her 
father told her long ago in Stories Barry Told Me (Longmans, 
‘The story 


which never grew up, will be very 


Green, 6s.), illustrated by Mrs. Bernard Darwin. 
of the ugly, blue kitten, 
popular. All children of from six to ten will enjoy reading 
about The Exciting Family (Blackie, 5s.) who came to live 
in the witech’s house at and who hrightened 
the life of the village in a thousand original ways. ‘The book, 
by Miss M. D. Hillyard, has heen illustrated realistically by 
two little Russian children. Agnes and Dorothea Kovalesky, 
with practically no help from grown-ups. Every child who 
reads this book will want to make his own illustrations for his 
favourite stories. The Ilcpzitah Hen Bock (Benn, 3s. 6d.), by 
Mr. Olwen Bowen, will certainly be a faveurite this year. Both 
the illustrations, by Mrs. L. R. Brightwell, and the story of 
the life of Hepzibah Hen in the farmyard, who tried to prevent 
her feathers moulting by taking mud baths on the advice of 
Gertrude Grunter, the pig, and by paddling in cold water on 
the advice of the duck, are truly delightful. 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood has written a very readable story 
called Sambo and Snitch (Basil Blackwell, 8s. 6d.), Hlustrated 
by Miss Audrey Teago. It describes the adventures of Sambo 
and Topsy, a little hoy and a little girl, with Snitch, a green 
lizard, who told them the secrets of bis world of tiny insects 


and animals in return for the entrée into the ** funny human 


Dullmudeombe 


world.” Snitch is a very endearing character and will make 
many friends. 

Simple Stories (UWarrap, 7s. 6d.), in which many stories from 
Punch have been republished, is supposed to be for children 
written unnecessarily 


and grown-ups, but it appears to be 
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artificially for children, with practically no punctuation 
or quotation marks. It is rather tedious reading in conse- 
quence, although Mr. Hfiustrations are, of course, 
very amusing. Another perplexing bcok is The Dreamland 
Express (Oxford University Pre 6s.), illus- 
trated by Mr. H. R. Millar. The story of a journey on a 
magic train would appeal to boys of from seven to ten, but the 
old to 


appreciate their adventures. The illustrations are reminiscent 


Morrow's 


and 


written 


boys who actually go on this journey sccm to Le tu 
of the most spectacular scenes in Cerman and American filnis. 

Other read aloud with 
pleasure, both to the reader and to the listeners, are The 
Princess of Hearts (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), by Miss Sheila I. Braine, 
a delightful fairy story, .14 Treasury of Tales for Liltle Foils 
(Harrap, Ss. 6d.), The Blue Bus Route (Oxford University 
Press, 6s.), by Miss Constance Smediey, for all folk-song lovers, 
Pamela's Teddy Bears, by Mrs. Ul. C. Cradock (T. C. and F.C. 
Jack, 2s. Gd.), My Nicest Story Book (Blackie, 3s. Gd.). Little 
boys who love engines and ships will learn much in a very 
€d.), By 


books with stories that can Le 


pleasant way from reading On ihe Move (Dean, 3s. 
Rail and Road (Dean, 2s.), and Railways (Dean, 1s.). 
Wells Darton have published 
four of their popular selections of stories and verses for very 
young children under the titles of Elfin Tales, Pi«cie-Land, 
Playtime and Stories for Wee Folks, all at 1s. €d., : 

Dean send us their always beloved rag-books. Playmates 
(Dean, 2s. 


Messrs. Gardner, and Co. 


nd Messrs, 


Gd.) has very pleasant pictures of animals and 


Poetry for Children 


Mr. G. K. Curestrerton says, in his preface to a very delightful 
edition of Mrs. Elizabeth Turner's Nursery 
Rhymes (Oxford University Press, 7s. Gd.), ** Children cannot 
ask for what they really want, as distinct from what they 
are supposed to want. If they could, the adult satirists would 
be surprised ;_ for they would probably discover that these 
old moral rhymes were far more like the mind of a child than 
anything that has been written since.’ If one may judge 
by these old-fashioned rhymes, it would appear that the 
generation which was supposed to be seen and not be heard 


Grandmothers 


Was certainiy given something better worth listening to than 
are the more sophisticated children of to-day. These rhymes 
about rude James and truthful Rebecca have point, even 
though they may lack poetry, and their comfortable morals 
will satisfy the nursery sense of justice, 2nd will never displease 
the ear. Then too, the mother, who 

“ With gentle voice but angry nod 

Threatened Willy with the rod,” 

will amuse grown-up people as much as the delicate illustras 
tions by Miss Maud Reed Cooper will delight them. 

Mr. A. A. Milne also knows how to point a moral, and his 
account of the old sailor who had so many things he wanted 
to do that 

* Whenever he thought it was time to begin 
He couldn't because of the state he was in” 


describes a situation as common in the nursery as in the 
Houses of Parliament. But although Now We are Siz 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) contains many delights, it would be 
unflattering to the author to rank it with When We Were 
Very Young. The poems, “ Busy” and “ Sneezles” and 
“ Down by the Pond,” however, are as good as anything that 
Mr. Milne has written, and the severest criticism that can 
possibly be made about his new book is that it does not quite 
ach the extraordinarily high standard he has set for himself, 
This said, we can recommend Now We are Six with the 


greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Shepard’s illustrations are as 
good as ever. 
Mr. Fred E. Weatherly, who delighted the young 


readers we once were many years ago, will certainly please 
our children by his new volume Songs for Michael (Heath 
Cranton. 4s. 6d.). Occasionally he points a happy moral, 
but he can still be impertinent to governesses, 3° the following 
extract shows :—~ 


Panoramas (Dean, 2s.) equally jolly pictures of ships. ‘The 
Easy Painting Book (Dean, 1s.) will while away many a duil 
hour, as will also Dean’s Artistic Stencil Book (2s.).  C. 5. 
. My ire rin M Ameha Jones 
Had a voies of very pec r te 
And she mn o high tl ca i 
*I think, Mi Jones, you will 1 to i , 


there are 


some delightful pocins in 
Kensington Gardens (Benn. 6s.), but 


As was to be expected, 
Mr. Ifumbert Wolfe's 

his book is more for lovers of children than for the children 
themselves, except for occasional snatches of so: such as 
these lines, which oecur in * The Blackbird ’— 


“ His bill's so 3 
his coat's 0 bla } 
that he makes a fell 


whistle back. 
And surely every one will like to read of ihe } posity of 
the City financier, for 
** He looks import ul tly 
about him, 
while all the spring 
goes on without him.” 
Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s Come Chrisimas (Collins, 3s. 6d.) 
is a collection of poems and carols written in the old traditional 
style. No one can more successfully capture the spirit of 
the past than 
little Christmas present. 
Miss Enid Blyton’s poems, Silver and Gold (Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 
One cannot help feeling 


she ean, and her new book will mak« 


, [¥ “ 
pericce 


seem to be a litile self-conscious. 
that she has deliberately written down to her public. Gazimon 
and Spinach (Collins, 5s.), by Miss Elizabeth Fleming, is a 
pleasant collection of unpretentious, easily running verse. 
The many admirers of Mrs. Marion St. John Webb's work will 
welcome The Littlest One His Book (Harrap, 7s. Gd.}, for in 
it they will find many new poems as well as al! their old 
favourites. Songs for My Little Ones, with music by Sir 
Frederick Cowen and verse from Punch (Saville, 6s.), and 
Still More Old Rhymes with New Tunes, composed by Sir 
Richard Terry (Longmans, 3s. 6d.), will make popular presents 
for musical children ; so will Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s Singing 
Games From Arcady (Blackwell, 5s.). 

The most interesting collection of verse this year is Bedales 
Poetry (Crump, 4s. 6d.), for it is written by children them- 
selves. Authors who are afraid that their poems may be too 
“ grown up” for a youthful public should read what children 
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@ES THIS YEAR’S POPULAR ANNUALS |* 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL 12/6 net te fll 


A Magnificent Gift Book. With splendid picture wrapper, printed in , 
five colours. Containing over 700 large pages of reading and pictures, 
many coloured and tinted plates and upwards of 1,000 other pictures. There ! 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL 12/6 net payllis 


An Ideal Gift Book. With splendid picture wrapper, printed in five 
colours. Containing over 700 large pages. Illustrated lavishly with 
coloured plates and black-and-white pictures. 


THE SCHOOL BOY’S ANNUAL 3/6 net 


Jn most attractive coloured picture boards, and with coloured picture Many 
wrapper. 19 stories by well-known authors, 


THE SCHOOL GIRL’S ANNUAL 





























: : . : red thi 
In most attractive coloured picture boards, and with coloured picture < ; 
wrapper. Full of bright stories and delightful pictures. Here is tl 
— or 
: 0 
’ 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S OWN ANNUAL 
256 crown quarto pages. Coloured picture cover. 
Entertaining sesies and specially written articles. 5/- net 
? ’ 
BOY’S AND GIRL’S ANNUAL a 
es 
yes creme at pages, 4 ‘e055 plates, — pre. os P + 
usely illustrated in the text, Fine stories and we when thi 
written articles, ‘ 2/6 net cacennd 
Jn most 
LITTLE DOTS ANNUAL umpetit 
Ampastiosty bound in coloured picture covers. | Posted is somet! 
wit jyouy pictures on every page, stories in iarge le made 
type, and rhymes that go with a swing. bs 2/6 net - om ‘ 
to give ¢ 
mall pri 
3 alarger | 
, . The 1 
Published at . .. . 
THE BOY’S OWN PAPER OFFICE, LONDON. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. }—— 
998329 








BOOKS MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS 


CHRISTMAS © THE BEST 
GIFT BOOKS |) CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


WILL BE FOUND AT 


Che Times Book Club 








Country readers are specially requested to 
write for our thirty-two page catalogue, 
which contains a carefully selected list of 
the books most suitable for Christmas 


The best Selection Presents. 
of Gift Books for 
recipients of all ages 
is - be t seen 9 et Parcels delivered free by our motors to addresses 
the local branch of within 15 miles. Parcels of £2 and over are 


W. H. SMITH & SON sent post free. 


Newsagents, Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers 


1250 BOOKSHOPS & BOOKSTALLS 


| IN ENGLAND AND. WALES | THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, W.C. 2 | 
{ PARIS.] [DRUSSELS, 42, WIGMORE STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1. 
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—__ Fite, and they will fear no longer: this is a collection of And here the chaffinches and rooks abound: 
a as poetry This is the place, here th vise Romans came. 
real wigs aha 
vert Brooke's lines, A cood manv of the poems betray the influence of Rupert 
Ru i i 3 1 
**For thoughts go blowi through them 3rooke and Flecker, but none are merely imitative and each 
, Are wiser thaa their own, one has a distinct beauty (though it be but fragmentary) of 
«em curiously applicable to these young poets, who out of — Its own. Naturslly. since the writers are so young, most of 
the subjects are sombre. though there is a section of humorous 


the fullness of their lives write so readily of life, death and 
verse at the end of the bool 
It seems only fitting to 


* Invocation.” by Mr. Rolf Gardiner, aged seventeen : 





There is an uncanny wisdom in “ Epilogue,” by Miss end this review with a fragment from 


Pavllis Wilde Dyson, aved fifteen 


I will n “Grant me this, Beauty, that before I dio 
For then my thought must iways be of you M: spirit may cxXpress it F 
And grow despairing. I will mply gaze 
At the sea and ships; I will mot dull the blue We have further evidence of the remarkable wisdom of 


Keen edge of the sky, remembering other days.” youth in Miss Jacinth Parsons’ illustrations of ** Songs of 
Innocence.” by William Blake (Medici Society. 12s. Gd.). As 
Mr. W. B. Yeats says in his preface to the book, they suygest 
**so much mysterious intellect.” Miss Parsons, who is only 


Many of the writers have experimented with set verse forms 
and have produced successful sonnets, triolets and villanelles 
(ne of the best is a Rondeau Redouble by Mr. Gavin Bone, 


ed thirteen. The subject is ‘The Ridge Lane ¢'amp.” sixteen vears old, must surely have a remarkable career before 


her. Every picture ia the book is exquisite both in conception 


Here is the second verse : 
and execution. 


“There sometimes toadstools grow, a ring around, 
Or worthy titmouse twitters to his darne ; 


| Children’s Annuals 


| BNXo present is more welcome to boy or girl than a book, and _ thrilling stories of adventure with all sorts-of uscful knowledge 
; | when the book takes the form of a Christmas Annual, the articles. Some of them, naturally, specialize for Scouts, and 
amusement to be derived from it is multiplied exceedingly. as the promoters of that excellent movement are out for 
Inmost of these we have serial stories, plays, riddles, puzzles, teaching boys to use their brains as well as their fingers, we 
competitions, poems, as well as informative articles. There naturally find information as well as amusement in their 
issomething for everybody. The only criticism that might magazines. To know details of aeroplane construction or 
temade is that some publishers. owing to a laudable desire what dilliculties are encountered by engineers while burrowing 
to give as much as possible for the price, have adopted too under London during the extension of the Underground rail- 





J Ball print; the majority, however, have been content with way is good reading for a boy with a taste for mechanics. 
In this connexion we have the Scout Annual (C. Arthur 


alarger type and a lesser amount of material. 
The Boy’s Annuals are specially attractive, coinbining Pearson, 5s.), a tremendous tome, packed with good things, 
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TARKA THE OTTER 


His joyful water-life and death 
in the country of the two rivers 


by | 
Henry Williamson 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Also Limited Edition Mr. 
rinted in tw lours, 
Thomas Hardy it antique Calon type JOhn Galsworthy 
WYIi"2s : Roy. 8vo. 21s. net. writes : 
| 


““A remarkable book.”’ ‘‘An extraordinary piece of 
work.”’ 


5 OOO OOOO OS Ooo ee. oe 


Mr. 
Arnold Bennett 
writing in the 
Evening Standard, 

says: 


“‘It is marvellous. And the writing of it is 
marvellous.’”’ 


><a cipainaimamanma 





sPUTNAM, 24 BEDFORD ST., W.C.2s0esceeescesessoscoses 
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and the Oxford Annual for Scouts (edited by Herbert Strang, aye 
issued by the University Press, 3s. 6d.), which contains storie) 
and articles by well-known writers and a play for scouts. fy 
Nelson’s Annual (6s.) thrills meet us on the jacket, on which, 
coloured picture of a man on horseback leaping from a ij 
- Ww AND = Cans — space is oe asogeann? 8 ge a4 — (5s) a 
¥ eeps up its usual attractions and the Boy’s Own Anny 
sf =«G.K.C. G. K CHESTERTON (Boy’s Own Paper Office. 12s. 6d.) reaches its forty-nint) , 
Superbly PP are gio ys 350 copies volume, a tribute to its popularity. | 
numbered and signed by the author. Royal 8vo. The Amalgamated Press is publishing many Christmas 
Pent eine nate —_ : Annuals, amongst which we may mention Chums (12s. 6d.),, ae 
A oe Gomp Gre. SAPS Has, large volume profusely illustrated, the British Boy's Annu rH 
a THE THIS LONDON: (5s.), and the Hobby Annual (6s.). This last is a magazine 
ROMANCE fe Taverns, Maunte and Memesics. on new lines, having for its object to teach boys, and girls tu 
ry senna _ By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 2 aot the matter of that, how to work out their hobbies scicntif. 
a Demy 8vo, 10/6 Nes. Illustrated. cally. 
Proud Sir Pim (Basil Blackwood, 3s. 6d.) is a small volume . 
* MR. PICKWICK’S SECOND TIME }- of amusing verse, illustrated by the author, Hugh Chesterman, ™ 
a ON EARTH .] | with some of his distinctive pen-and-ink drawings. It will 
4 PICKWICK} By CHARLES pM ge Hlustrated by appeal to older or grown-up boys and girls. 
en 1/6 Net. Cloth. The Annuals devoted to girls seem to be mainly concerned RC 
a «I | with school life. Like boy’s books, they have their stories of 
a] GHOST SOME GHOST STORIES |.) | adventure and an increasing amount of space is given up to 
STORIES By A. M, BURRAGE, sport, but the stories chiefly centre round school life. The 
3 Crown 8vo. 7/6 Net, Cloth. popular Girl’s Own Annual (Woman's Magazine, 12s. 6d) 
Fy issues its forty-eighth volume, Blackie’s Girl's Annual (5s), 
l. FOR 1 See . and Blackie's Children’s Annual (5s.) maintain their usual high 
CHILDREN PEocy NORGATE. gs by level, and our old friend, Chatterbox (Wells Gardner, Darton, -_ 
t 2/6 Net. 5s.) may indeed be called a “* hardy annual,” for it appeared rt 
. when children had very few publications to call their own, Sh 
‘ THE BUCCANEERS and is still well to the fore. 
THE A BRIEF HISTORY. The Oxford University Press publishes the most attractive An 
, f BUCCANEERS By Prof. A. H. COOPER-PRICHARD. of the annuals ; they are well produced, well illustrated, and 
: Crewe Sve. Te Net. Fully Tues, number many distinguished authors among their contributors, 
Ft There is the Oxford Annual for Girls and the Oxford Annual 
CECIL PALM ER, for Children (5s.each). The School Friend Annual (Amalgamated 
1 49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 é Press, 6s.) is another annual that can be recommended. The 
: First Trail (Blackwell, 5s.), a delightful book for Girl Guides, with SI 
_ — 2 portrait of Princess Mary in uniform as a frontispiece, 
and a foreword by Her Royal Highness, is a book that will Mi 
appeal to all girl guides. Famous authors contribute to it. 
The children’s annuals specialize as to age, which is a help TI 
THREE N to those choosing presents. Cassell’s Children’s Annual 
EW NAVARRE BOOKS (5s.) is for children up to ten years old ; The Play Bow (Amal- BI 
gamated Press, 6s.) from five to ten; other annuals issued ; 
by the same House are the Playtime Annual (6s.), for children . 
Obtainable of all Booksellers. from six years old to twelve, and Puck (6s.), which claims to 
amuse children of all ages. Chicks (3s. 6d.), amusingly illus- 
LIFE OF trated, is designed to teach reading without tears, and Tiny D 
Tots (2s. 6d.) is another annual for the babes, as is Tiger Tim's a 
BEAU BRUMMEI | Annual (6s.) ; another book with jolly stories for small people Tl 
bs is the Wonder Book (Ward, Lock and Co., 6s.). 
By CAPTAIN JESSE. Two volumes, with 20 Number Five Joy Street (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 6s.), with 
Coloured Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt extra. its delightful illustrations, will be welcomed by those who 
24s. remember its predecessors. Among the famous authors who 
contribute are Lord Dunsany and Algernon Blackwood, who TI 
THE LIFE OF take us into the land of fantasy. bo 
It is certainly a relicf to get away from the prose of grown-up on 
BENVENI | O CELLINI. politics to the land of childish imaginings. Here is a little 
By ROBERT H. HOBART CUST, M.A. (Oxon). poem mae 9, Sigg eae for Children which might have 
With Photogravure Portrait and 70 full-page a a a 
Illustrations. Two volumes. Demy 8vo, gilt on, SEA WISHES. 
cloth, gilt extra. 2ls. “Some day when I go down to the sea, 
I hope to find a mermaid there, 
Combing her golden shining hair, 
THE DEVIL And I hope she'll talk to me— 
ON TWO STICKS Oren 
le Or perhaps in my little green shrimping net 4 
By RENE LE SAGE. New Edition, with an J aie: ahcnenie ea eee eat ane 
Introduction by ArTHuR Symons, and six full-page If 1 brought one home all shining and wet ? 
Drawings by Pirie HaGreen. One volume. moa I really may 
Cloth, gilt extra. 17s. 6d. ; =e 
BEATRICE ERSKINE. 10 Q 
Complete Illustrated Catalogtie on Application to:— sy | 
Readers having anything to sell, or services to offer, are invited 
THE NAVARRE SOCIETY LIMITED to inform the many thousands of readers of the Srecrator, by 
’ ? advertising in the Small Classified o lvertisement columns. Details 
11/13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. of the cost will be found on page °. 
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CONSTABLE 
CLASSICS 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 

OPTUM-EATER 
Written by THOMAS DE QUINCEY and 
now for the first time priated in one 
volume with “* The Engl ail Coack”™ 
and “ Suspiria de Profundis.” With an 
introductory essay by GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY. 21/. net 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH, With an 
Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
and 25 designs in colour by THOMAS 
ROW LANDSON. Vedium HUvo. 
buckram, fally wilt. (Edition limited to 
1,000 copies.) 37/6 net 


A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE 
YEAR 
By DANIEL DEFOR, Printed from a 
copy of the first edition, and cortains 
a feesimile of the oriai 
Crimson buckram, fully gilt. 2l/- net 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By DANIEL DEFOE, ith an Introdac- 
tion by CHARLES WHIBLEY. Mlas- 
trated = with STOTHARD 
(facsimile). 3 rols. 3 guiness net 


‘THEODORE 
DREISER 





Green 





title page. 


plates by 


THE FINANCIER 7/6 net 
SISTER CARRIE 

Second Impression, 7/6 net 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 

Feurth Iapression. 10,/- net 


WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


STUFF AND NONSENSE 

With embellishments by BOLD, 7/6 net 
MOTLEY 

New Miustrated Edition, With weodcuts 

by BOLD. G/- net 
THE LISTENERS 

New Illustrated Edition With woodcuts 


by BOLD, 6/- net 


BROOMSTICKS 


Weodcuts by BOLD 10/6 net 
COME HITHER 21/- net 
PEACOCK PIE 12/- net 

Hilustrated by C. LOV AT FRASER, 

Unillustrated. 4/6 net 


DOWN-A-DOWN DERRY = 15/- net 
COLLECTED POEMS 
(2 vols.) 21/- net 


THE VEIL 6/- net 
BERNARD 


The plays are issued in library 

(sometimes with two or thres plays to a 

volume) ard some in separate form. bound 

in paper for 2/- net, and in cloth for 
3/- net per volume. 


editions 


TRANSLATIONS AND TOMPOOLERIES 
ST. JOAN 
BACk TO METHUSELAH 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE 
PLAYS PLEASANT 
PLAYS UNPLEASANI 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
WISALLIANCE 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMM14 
CiSHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION 
Etc., ete. 
criticiem and 
prices. 


novels, dramatic 
pamphlets at 


‘ull list on application. 


Also the 


political various 


SENERAL & 
GE! A ys « 
- ale bl re\b tw 
TRATED 
ILLUSTRATE 
THE BOOK OF THE INN 2/6 nee 
Being 200 pen pictures of the English 
Inn from the earlicst times te the com- 
ing of the railway hotel. 
edited by THOMAS BURKE, cuthor of 
“The Sun in Splendour,” etc. With 


woodcut frontispiece and title page by 


ROBERT GIBBINGS. 
HORSE LOVERS 


By Lieut.-Colonel GEOFFREY BROOKE, 

DSO. Wish 32 illustration and «a 

coloured frontispiece by “ SNAFFLES.” 
FALLODON PAPERS 

Hy LORD GREY OF FALLODON. Wi ved- 

euts by ROBERT GIBBINGS, 

Sixth Impression. 
THE WANDERING 

Ity HELEN Wf APDELL. 

sion. 21/- net 


SOME PEOPLE 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 


pression, 


TROLLOPE: A Commeatary 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR, Illustrated. 


SARAH GERTRUDE 
MILLIN 


SOUTH AFRICANS 


12/6 net 


10/6 net 


SCHOLARS 


Second Impres- 


Third Im- 


7/6 net 


Fifth Impression. 7/6 net 
GOD'S STEPCHILDREN 

Third Impression, 7,6 net 
MARY GLENN 

Fourth Impression, G/- net 


GORDON 
BOTTOMLEY 


KING LEAR’'S WIFE 7/6 net 
GRUACH and BRITAIN'S 
DAUGHTER 7,6 net 


VISION OF GIORGIONE = 10,6 net 


POEMS OF THIRTY 
YEARS 


New Edition, 7, 6 net 


POETRY 


SINGING AS I GO 


By CHARLES DALMON. 6/- net 
HAMEWITH and Other Poems 
By CHARLES MURR 14, 7,6 net 


LIONEL 
EDWARDS 


SPORTING GIFT BOOKS. 

SPORTING VERSE 14/- net 
By ADAM LINDSAY GORDON, 

OVER THE GRASS 14/- net 
By WILL H. OCILVIE. 

GALLOPING SHOES 14/- net 


By WILL H. OGILVIE, 
SCATTERED SCARLET 14/- net 
By WILL HW. OGILVIE, 


HUNTING SONGS 14/- net 
By EGEXTON WARBURTON. 
SONGS AND VERSES 24 /- wae 


By WHYTE MELVILLE, 


HUNTING THE FOX 14/- net 
By LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 
AU illustrated in colour by LIONEL 
EDWARDS, 


Also in full leather, 21/- net 


4 

es ee ek AY Ou i THD &" 
ARCHITECTURE 
HISTORY GF THE MERTON 
ABBEY TAPESTRY WORKS 


founded by William Morris 





By H. C. MARILLIER. Six plat in 
colour cnd 23 in half tone. 7/6 net 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHRISTIES: 1766-1925 
Photogracure frontispiece; a double- 
Cartoon by “WAX BEERBOHM; 4 othe 
plates in Colour cud 16 in Monockrom 
Collotype. 42/- net 
THE SUBSTANCE OF 
ARCHITECTURE 12/. net 
By 4. S. G. BITLER. With a Fore- 


sword by Sir EDWIN LUTYENS. 


LOST LONDON 


Pictured by J. CROWTHER. Described 
by E. BERESFORD CUANCELLOR,. $B ith 


69 reproductions of drawings. 63 /- net 
A HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND 
ETCHING: Frem the Fifteenth 
Century to the year 1914 

ty A.M. HIND, Third Edition. lMlus- 

trated. 42/- net 


GEOFFREY 
_ SCOTT 


FOUR TALES BY ZELIDE 


Translated by SYBIL GCOTT. With an 
Introduction by GEOFFREY SCOTT. 
IUustrated. P 12/- net 
JHE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 
Seventh Impression. 12/. net 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
HUMANISM 10/6 net 


KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD 


BLISS S/- net 
THE GARDEN PARTY 5/- net 
THE DOVES’ NEST 5/- net 


SOMETHING CHILDISH G/- net 
IN A GERMAN PENSION 


JOURNAL OF 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Fdited by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 
Third Large Printing. 7/6 net 


Spectator: “A hkeart-secring docu- 
ment, written in heightened moments by 
a rare creature inspired by genius cnd 
disecse to acute vison. ... What cn 
artist this «xoman was.” 


GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


The MICKLEHAM EDITION of the Novels 
and Poems is now complete. 


Cloth, 5/- net. Leather, 7/6 net. 


CELT AND SAXON 
THE ORDEAL OF RICIIARD FEVEREL 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 
SANDRA BELLONI 
VITTORIA 
EVAN HARRINGTON 
THE EGOIST 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA 
THE AMAZING MARRIACE 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND 
RHODA FLEMING 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT 
THE TRACIC COMEDIANS 
SHORT STORIES 
POEMS (3 vols.) 


% % Messrs. Constable have prepared a special enlarged number of their Monthly List fer 


* December, and will be glad to send a copy on receipt of a postcard. 


10 ORANGE 
“STREET 3 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT BOOKS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. CHARMING BINDINGS. ARTISTIC COLOURED WRAPPERS. 





DR. CHARLES BURNEY’S CONTINENTAL | 


TRAVELS, 1770-1772 
Compiled from bis Journals and other Sources by Cepric Howarp 
GLOVER. tos. 6d. net 


An account of Dr. Charles B urney’s tours and of the people whom hie 
met on his travels 


PASCAL : THE MAN AND THE MESSAGE 


By Rocek H. Soitav, M.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 10s. 6d. net. 


ALMA ROMA: 


A Travellers’ Companion to Rome 


By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. Freely illustrated and supplied 
with large plan of Rome. 6s. net. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE 
A Romantic Rendering of Venetian History 


By C. MARsHaLt SMITH. With 16 full-page illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 
THE ‘“* WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in beiles lettres distinguished by conveni 
ence of size, lightness, good type, and by high artis tic merit. With 
portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. In charming Cloth 
binding. 1s. 6d. net cach. 


FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By ” NALD A. MACKENZIE. With 16 full-page Illustration 
many Text Illustrations. 55. net. 

An interesting account of early man in the 
investigations. 


ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS : 
From the Earliest Times to ) the Birth of Christ 


_Rayption My th and Leger 


light of the most r 


By ALD A. ates “KENZIE, Author « 


= Ms ths of Crete,” etc. Fi uly Tibnest trated J 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ANIM. AL STORIE S 
By H. Mortimrr Batten, F.Z.S. Mlustrated by ERNEst A ‘ 
THE POET AND THE FLOWERS 
By Mary A. JouNsTONEF. Cloth boards. 25. 6d. net 


Gathers together what some of ‘the greatest of our poets ha 
about flowers 





THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 
A re-set and amplified edition of Dr. ANNANDALE’S “ Concise Fng 
Dictionary.” With many useful addenda ) three lumn | 
Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12 l t f 


f -t 
j 16s. net. 





NEW GIFT BOOKS os BOYS AND GIRLS 


A NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 
By ANGELA BRAZIL, 


RUTH OF ST. RONAN’S 


Illustrated by FRANK OLDMAM. 653. net. 
RICHARD BIRD 
THE MORELEIGH MASCOT 


Illustrated by T. M. R. Witwer. 5s. net. 


CARTON’S CAP, and other School Stories 


Illustrated by W. EX. WichtrMAN. 33. 6d. net. 
WALTER RHOADES 
JIMMY CRANSTON’S CRONY 
INustrated by FRANK Waricut. 53. net. 
WVELYN SMITH 
THE SMALL SIXTH wou 


Illustrated by FRANK E. WILE: 55. net, 


PHYLLIDA IN FORM iI. 


IMustrated by J. Dewar MILLs, 3. 6d. net, 
li. C. MATTHEWS 
LAVENDER AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Illustrated by STANLEY I,Loyp. 35. 6d. net. 
MRS. E. E. COWPER 


NEW BOOKS 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
CAPTAIN BLUNDELL’S TREASURE 
Illustrated by Jonn CAMERON. 6s. net 
CHUMS OF THE ‘**GOLDEN VANITY” 
Illustrated by ROWLAND HiLper. s. net 
THE QUEST OF THE ‘*‘GOLDEN HOPE’ 
A Seventeenth Century Story of Adventure. 
Illustrated by FRANK WiLes. New Edition 3 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THE MYSTERY OF DIAMOND CREEK 
Illustrated by M. MACKINLAY. 6s. 
ALFRED JU oD 
THE RIDDLE OF RANDLEY SCHOOL 
Illustrated by R. H. Brock. 35. 6d. net. 
ROBERT M. MACDONAI,D 
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BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL tsly Illustrated. 5s. net. | 
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Some Books 


Awoncst children’s books, reviewed in our Suppleinent this 
week, we have not mentioned Lady Erleigh’s Little One's Log 
(Partridge’s, 7s. 6d.), for it is a book for mothers. Illustrated 
by Mr. Ernest Shepard, and with a short preface by Dr. 
Pritchard, who endorses the advice given, this is a book we 
strongly recommeiid to all who have small children. The 
running commentary on feeding. exercise and education is 
poth succinct and wise ; the spaces left for details of weight, 
height, appearance of first curl, first tooth, first steps taken, 
&e., are well planned. Such a record will not only be amusing 
to both mother and child, it may prove of great value in after 
years. 
e * * x * 

When Mr. Shaw Desmond's sketches of night-life in London 
during the ‘nineties appeared from time to time in the columns 
of an evening contemporary, they solaced pleasantly enough 
the evening railway journey home. But a whole book-load 
of them in the shape of London Nights of Long Ago (Duck- 
worth, illustrated, 21s.) is another matter. Still, if taken 
in judicious doses, they may afford, by stirring old memories, 
sme mild pleasure. One wonders, though, whether there 
was ever a time when Londoners found their fogs ~ friendly 
and comforting,” and though one has heard of a cock-salmon, 
it would be nice to know what a ~*~ bull-panther ~ (p. 144) is 
like. The illustrations are very good. 

* * Bs * 

Wheelwright and son and grandson of wheelwrights. George 
Sturt (by real profession an author) passed his innocent boy- 
hood in a stuffy little stationer’s shop in the somnolently 
peaceful almost eighteenth-century— atmosphere of — the 
comfortable and respectable town of Farnham, in Surrey. 
(ould there be (some might ask) anything duller than the 
record of a little boy's life passed in such surroundings ? Read 
A Small Boy in the Sixties (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d.), and see how a chronicle of * undistinguished 
nobodies ** (to quote from a letter of the author's) can show 
what “normal English have got in “em.” In this book Mr. 
Sturt has done for a little country town what Richard Jefferies 
did for the countryside of Wiltshire. And done it much in 
the same way, by accurate and detailed record of human 
trifles, infused with a vivid imagination and a seeing eye, 
and set out in a beautiful limpid prose. Indeed, singularly 
reminiscent of Jefferies is Sturt’s: ~~ This was to come—all 
this: with feelings as if Robin Hood might be under the 
next oak ; or with sound of wood pigeons in the elms, or sight 
of squirrels or murmur of summer flies far up amongst the 
tree branches-—* Midsummer man said when I 
invited him to hearken to it.” (It only wants Jefferies to add : 
“There was a hum under the oak by the hedge, a hum in the 
pinewood, a humming among the heath and dry grass. The 
air was alive and merry with sound.) As is the manner, 
%o is the matter, and Sturt writes of fairs, bonfires, lamp- 
lighters, home-brewed ale, neighbours and folk-lore of the 
town, though at times he takes us out of it and into the hop- 
grounds and the Bishop’s Meadows, and the billowy uplands 
of Farnham Park. All of it is a real transcript of life. ** Quaint- 
ness ** and sentimentality he abhorred ; truth he worshipped 
and recorded ; and the result is a piece of undying economic 
history. But it is much more than that: it is, in the phrase 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett, who writes a preface to his dead friend's 
book, ** authentic literature.” 

* # * * 


‘um, as a 


Unfortunately, the first poem we noticed on opening 
Mr. W. Force Stead’s new book of verse, Festival in Tuscany 
(Cobden-Sanderson, 5s.) was a descriptive piece, in very 
fine style, entitled ‘* A Sea Chanty.’” When Mr. Force Stead 
writes concerning what he knows he does so with a delightful 
quiet Cetachment, and a rare charm of phrase. His title-poem, 
which appeared first in these columns, is obviously first-hand 
so is ** Night Eestasy,” an intensely sympathetic 
as it were, of the stuff of stars, in which such 


5] 


imagery : 
piece, woven, 
Vivid lines as ** Orion planting his feet on bare elm boughs’ 


occur. But what is a “sea chanty”’? ‘There is no such 
thing. And if Mr. Foree Stead can see the watch on deck 


weighing anchor to his scholarly verses, we certainly cannot, 


of the Week 


Let sailors keep to their shanties—or the modern equivalent, 
which is likely to be the latest music-hall hit—and let so good 
a poet as Mr. Stead keep to his pastorals and lyrics. 

* * * * 


A thoroughly exciting story for boys from end to end is Mr. 
Lowell Thomas's Boys’ Life of Colonel Lawrence (Mutchin-on. 
7s. 6d.). His account is vivid and racy and appeals to that 
zest for destruction which is characteristic of childhood. A 
boy after reading it wil! certainly dream of * planting tulips”? 
under Turkish railway lines, and of dynamiting bridges, 
riding flect and turbulent Bedouin to 
victory. But he will be none the worse for that, for he will 
also learn something of Colonel Lawrence's simplicity and 
that the days of high 


she-camels, leading 


made to feel 


dead. 


and will be 
not 


courage, 
adventure are 
* * 


To those who like hounds and horses, nyimphs and nectar, 
and who enjoy the companionship of streams, meadows. and 
hills, Mr. Patrick Chalmers’s book of stories. The Little Pagan 
Faun (Cape, 5s.), will come as a new delight. In it he 
describes a meeting with Persephone at a country railway 
station: he tells of a faun turned keeper. and of 
who leaves his rosy cloud on a painted ceiling. He 
that the water kelpies, who run 
the purple sea-meadows,” are about the size of baby unicorns : 
that a witch's broom will qualities even 
after it has been converted stick, and he 
shares these discoveries with the reader in a most entrancing 
manner. It is difficult to say which is the more captivating 
the story of a huntsman who meets with John Peel, or that 
of the Little Pagan Faun himself, who follows * three rath 
self-esteeming girl seraphs.’ There is nothing * precious ” 
here, but every story is delightful, and will appeal to sportsmen 
and poets, to scholars and lovers of fairy tales, 


a cupid 
knows 
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* * * * 
In consequence of the widespread interest aroused by the 
recent questionnaire in the Spectator. distinguished 
men and women what three books had chiefly influenced their 
career, we have decided to publish next week further answers, 
received too late for publication in our previous issue. Replics 
have been received from the following, amongst others : 
Lord Allenby, “ George A. Birmingham,” Mr. Henry Ford, 
Sir William Orpen, Lord Riddell, Sir Landon Ronald. Sir 
Oswald Stoll, Sir Basil Zaharoff. 


asking 


* * * * 


Tn our issue of December 17th we shall publish the cpiniens 
of some of the younger generation, who have alrcedy their 
feet on the ladder of fame, but have not vet achieved that 
eminence to which their talents entitle them to aspire. 
Replies have been received from :-- Mr. Noel Coward, Messrs, 
Julian and Aldous Huxley, Miss Margaret Kennedy. Mr. 
Shane Leslie, Mr. Robert Loraine, Mr. David Low, Mr. Edward 
Marsh, Miss Sylvia ‘Thompson. 


A New Competition 


WE have pleasure in announcing a new and somewhat dillicult 
competition for those of our readers who Iy:ve a literary turn 
of mind. The Editor offers a prize of twenty guineas for the 
best short story describing some incident in his own or a friend's 
life, or some incident that has occurred to an imaginary 
person. The length of the story should be between 1,400 and 
2,800 words. Action is desirable and originality essential : we 
are interested in any story which is good reading. We 
the right to publish stories which do not win the prize at a fee of 
five guineas. Contributions must be typed, with the author's 
name and address at the top right-hand corner and marked 
** Competition.” They will only be returned if a stamped 
addressed envelope is provided. The Competition closes on 
Friday, December 30th. 
The General Knowledge Competition is on page 102-4, 
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~ Memoirs of an Ambassador 


Highcliffe and the Stuarts. A Selection from the Family Papers 
of Lord Stuart de Rothsay. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. E. 
Stuart Wortley. (John Murray. 16s.) 

Lerirrvrs to and from Charles Stuart, afterwards Lord Stuart 
de Rothsay, grandson of the third Earl of Bute, form the bulk 
of this serious selection of family papers. ‘The book supposes 
as well as imparts a considerable knowledge of European 
history at the time of the Napoleonic Wars, and makes rather 
stiff reading. 

During his long diplomatic career Lord Stuart was familiar 
with most of the capitals of Europe when all thoughts centred 
round France. Rising to the height of his profession, he 
was from 1815 to 1830 Ambassador at Paris and in later 
life Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 


He was a painstaking and rather guarded writer and little of 


his character is to be gathered from his corsespondence. The 
reader has a constant sense of baffled effort to see the man, 
apart from his pen, and does not get much help from the 
contradictory suggestions of his contemporaries and_ his 
editor. Mrs. Stuart Wortley says of him: * Tolerant, easy- 
going and a trifle cynical, tending himself to the light philosophy 
of an age—his age—that relaxed its standards and accepted 
life at a surface value, Charles the diplomat allowed himself 
to be carried with the flood, content to reach personal safety 
and make what he could of an existence the threads of which 
were tangled beyond his unravelling.” His portrait by 
Gerard suggests such a person but not his letters. Brougham 
wrote of him in 1814 as “a plain man of few prejudices, 
caring little for politics, and of a good practical common 
sense. None of his prejudices are at all of an aristocratic or 
disagreeable kind. He likes to go quietly and enjoy himself 
in his own way. He has read a great deal and seen more for 
his standing than any diplomatist I ever heard of. He has no 
nonsense in his composition and is a strictly honourable 
man.” Four years later Lady Granville says that “as his 
wife does not seem to mind his theatrical career I am sure I 
do not know who should. There is no sentimentality between 
them, but they seem to be the best of friends, and I believe 
half his bad behaviour is put on and that he is more mauvais 
sujet par air than anything else.” This about a man whose 
nickname in diplomatic circles was “ Silence.” 

But to return to the letters. The most interesting come from 
St. Petersburg and Paris. Writing from the Russian Court 
in 1801 Lord Stuart describes a beautiful city, ‘* magnificent 
buildings on either side of a river wider than the Thames, 
quays of granite extending at least as far as from Lambeth 


— 


to Rotherhithe. The people rich and showing a sung 
tuousness in their entertainments that I have never Witness 
in England.” Three years later we read that “the whq 
manner of Petersburg is changed.” There is no sort of gaies 
The people are sad ; Napoleon has cast a shadow before hip 

During his first visit to Russia, Lord Stuart gets a let, 
from a diplomatic colleague in Paris. Napoleon's positig, 
he says, is not so safe as the world imagines because it ; 
insecure in Paris. He is surrounded by enemies; “hj 
despotism bred of suspicion disgusts many, his life 
threatened.” For the moment, however, Napoleon's polit. 
ness to England can hardly find words. Any disunig 
between France and England would be an untold calamity 
he declares. Jl faut que les deux Puissances reslent ami 
pour civiliser [ Univers. Not very long afterwards Talleyranj 
is writing to Lord Lauderdale that France will stand y 
interference from England or Russia. 

On May Ist, 1814, Lord Stuart writes to his nother frog 
Paris: * The city is full of kings and emperors and ambas 
sadors, the people crying * Long live the Emperor (of Russia 
Long live the King of Prussia! Down with the tyrant 
Vivent nos liberateurs!’ The theatres are full.  Societ 
is frantic with excitement.’ Paris was quivering with 





joy and ferocity. When Louis XVIII. made his centr 
into the city. Lord Stuart describes his reception as favourab} 

Chateaubriand saw another side. It was thought advisabk 

he writes, to spare the King the sight of foreign troops on th 

route, so it was a regiment of the old Foot Guards that formed 
the line from the Pont Neuf to Notre Dame along the Quai de 
Orfévres. “I do not think any human faces ever expressed 
such bitter scorn and hatred.” 

The two streams of feeling are seen together when Napoleo 

appeared and Paris welcomed him with delirious pleasur 
during forty-eight hours and then began to reflect. 

The Duke of Wellington’s apparent indiffercuce to th 
situation is recorded by Creevey—who adds ** But when th 
same evening I made a remark about the Duke's indifferen 
to Charles Stuart, the latter said in his curious blunt way, 
‘Then he is damned different with you than he was with m 
this morning. I never saw a fellow so cut down in my life.” 

A just reviewer cannot refrain from reflecting upon the 
excellence of the explanatory paragraphs wherewith these 
papers are,as it were, sewn together. Very often they ar 
more lively and picturesque by a good deal than the material 
they elucidate. Mrs. Stuart Wortley has enhanced and 
increased as well as arranged the value of her family papers 


A Memorial to James Watt 


James Watt and the Steam Engine. By H. W. Dickinson 
and Rhys Jenkins. (Clarendon Press. £3 3s.) 
Or James Watt, the centenary of whose death was com- 
memorated at Birmingham in 1919, the average man knows 
only two things: that he invented the steam engine, and 
that his attention was directed to this application of steam 
by childish experiments with a tea-kettle. Both these 
beliefs, alas! are wrong. Watt in no sense invented the 
steam engine, for, putting aside the unsettled controversy 
us to whether Soloman de Caus, the Marguis of Worcester 
or Denys Papin should be entitled the first inventor, Savery 
made a full size working steam engine some thirty years 
before Watt was born, and about the same time Newcomen 
and Cawley devised a form of engine, with cylinder and 
piston, which enjoyed a measure of suecess as a practical 
pumping engine. As for the tea-kettle story, it is generally 
hard to say what first put an inventor on the track, but in 
the case of Watt we are in no doubt. He was in business 
as an instrument maker at Glasgow, and received from the 
University of that city a model for repair. This model, 
still in the possession of the University (two photographs 
of it are reproduced in the book before us), was of a New- 
comen engine, and in putting it right Watt was led to ponder 
on the enormous waste of heat inherent in an engine of such 
construction. When he repaired the model Watt was twenty- 


cight. About a year later he arrived at the invention which 
was ultimately to ensure the triumph of his engine, naiely, 
the separate condenser. He was a man of forty by the 
time the pioneer engines were erected, and prosperity was 
not in sight for another ten years. The way was long and 
hard, and had it not been for the business genius of Boulton 
(a real organizer, and not such a one as the swollen-headed 
shopkeepers upon whom the name is self-bestowed to-day) 
there is small doubt that Watt, like Papin, would have 
died in want, with his great schemes represented only by ao 
ignoble lumber of rusty rods and cylinders. 

If Watt, then, did not invent the steam engine, whence 
his great and merited fame ? He was the first man to bring 
the spirit of modern scientific research into enginecring, 
to consider his difficulties as problems in applied physics 
and to prove that patient thought plays a more important 
part in constructing vast machines than traditional craft, 
valuable though that be. He found the steam engine 4 
clumsy and unreliable giant, consuming such store of coal 
that few cared to employ such a workman. He left it 4 
finished machine, with all its parts carefully adapted to 
their functions—with separate eondenser, double-acting 
steam-jacketed cylinder, expansive working and governor, 
all his own inventions. As a result his engines used les 
than a quarter of the coal which the best of the earlier type 
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required for the same work. One man has never before or 
since so transformed the face of industry. 

Strangely enough, Watt's engineering achievements have 
gever been described at length and appraised in print by 
an engineer. Arago, who spoke the famous Eloge historique 
de James Watt, was an astronomer and physicist ; Smiles 
(* Self-help Smiles ~) was a doctor and journalist ; Muirhead, 
who compiled three volumes of Mechanical Inventions of 
James Watt, as well as a Life, was a lawyer, well fitted to 
chronicle the tedious patent legislation in which Watt was 
engaged for years, but not qualified to discuss in detail the 
technical side of Watt's work. At the centenary com- 
memeration, to which reference has already been made, it 
was decided that a Memorial Volume should be published. 
Wisely, the work was placed in the hands of Mr. Dickinson 
and Mr. Rhys Jenkins. Mr. Dickinson is an engineer by 
profession, and occupies a leading place on the enthusiastic 
saff which, under Sir Henry Lyons’s direction, has made 
the Science Museum at South Kensington the magnificent 
thing it is. Mr. Rhys Jenkins combines long experience at 
the Patent Office with long study of the history of the steam 
engine. The authors are, then, admirably equipped for the 
tak of surveying Watt's performance as an engineer. 

As a result of their long labours we now have for the first 
time an authoritative account of the development of the 
seam engine as conceived by Watt and constructed by 
Boulton at the famous Soho works at Birmingham. Some 
seventy pages at the beginning of the book are devoted to 
the life and character of James Watt: the narrative is 
simple and lively, but naturally contains little novelty, as 
the ground has been worked over so often. The study of 
the steam engine, which forms the main part of the book, 
begins with an account of the early experiments, on a 
laboratory scale, with the condenser. There has always 
hen a certain amount of obscurity as to the exact con- 
struction of these early models, and we are given a con- 
jectural restoration which differs in some respects from the 
drawings given by Muirhead and Smiles. Strangely enough, 
the authors do not refer to these, nor to their apparent 
inaccuracy. They pass on to consider the various large 
sale experiments, until they come to the first practical 
mgine constructed at Soho, From this point onwards they 
discuss in turn every engine that represented an improvement 
in construction, illustrating all the points by reproductions 
f original drawings— some known to be by Watt and some, 
no doubt, by subordinates— taken from the manuscript 
collections and records placed at their disposal. These 
drawings form a feature of the book. They are beautifully 
reproduced and of the greatest engineering interest. After 
the accounts of the engines we have a careful consideration 
of points of detail, such as valves, cylinders and pistons, and 
devices for obtaining rotary motion. Particularly interesting 
is the chapter on ** How the Engines were Made,” describing 
the engine-yard and foundry at Soho. 

It is impossible to give any account of the great number 
of points on which for the first time information is made 
accessible. The question of the packing of the piston, for 
instance, so as to make a steam-tight fit in the cylinder, is 
one that gave Watt immense trouble. We can follow his 
tarly efforts, and also read the final instructions issued by 
him on this point. They are contained in the * Directions 
for Erecting and Working the Newly-mounted Steam Engines,” 
Which are reprinted, for the first time, as an appendix. These 
directions, which were issued to purchasers of the engines 
give a clear picture of the business of setting up one of the 
engines, and of the conditions under which the work was donc. 
We have had to wait a long time for a proper account of 
Watt's life-work, but we have now the satisfaction of possessing 
a definitive book. The authors have clearly spared them- 
selves no pains in what has been for them a congenial under- 
taking, and they have lacked neither material nor the ability 
to turn it to the best account. The writing is clear and 
sympathetic ; the illustrations, including three portraits, 
are excellent; and the general production reflects the 
greatest credit on a famous press. The book will have to 
be in every considerable library, but it will also make a 
luxurious Christmas present for any engineer who has a 
feeling for the labours of the past. 

E. N. pa C. ANDRADE, 


About Animals 


Tarka the Otter. By Henry Williamson. (Putnams. 7s. @d.) 
Animal Mysteries. By E. G. Bouleng Duckworth. 7s. td.) 
Birds and Beasts at the Roman Zoo. Sy Doctor I. Knottnerus: 
Me ver. (Allen and Unwin. ]Gs. ) ; 
All About Animals. By Lilian | i. (Harrap. 7s. 6d 
Or the four books about animals which we have before us, 
the smallest is the best. Mr. Williamson, in lis story of the 
life and death of Tarka the Otter, has attempted something 
much more ambitious than have the other authors, but he has 
been justified by success. Ifis book is of that rare. and 
particularly English, sort in which the human author attempts 
to see the world through the eves of his animal hero. Sir 
John Fortescue, who has himself attempted this method, 
contributes a very understanding preface, in which he points 
cut the extreme difliculties which await the author of this sort 
of book. As he says, we know little enough, even about our 
fellow human beings. 

* Men spezk to each other of what they have heard, seen, 
touched, smelled, tasted. They agree that thunder is terrify- 
ing, that the sky is blue, that gorse is prickly, that sulphuretted 
hydrogen is foul, that sloes are acrid. But whether our five 
senses convey to any two of us exactly the same impression 
we know not. nor ever shall know.” Tow much more then 
is the audacity of him who would enter into the mind of an 
animal! 

* In some cases we may be fairly certain that those aninials 
possess the same five senses as ourselves; but some may 
possess more, and some fewer; and in any cause we cannot 
be sure that the quality of the sense is at all the same. The 
mystery of their daily lives is more impenetrable even than 
that of our own.” But, as Sir John Fortescue says, Mr. 
Williamson has made a very sustained and, we should judge. 
a very scientific attempt to penctrate into the life of animal 
nature. ITlis strong imagination enables him to look at river, 
stream, and meadow as they may scem to the otter. Here ts a 
description of a she etter with young : 





* She stood rigid. The hair on her back was raised, her lone tail 
was held straight. Only her nose moved, as it worked at the scents 
brought by the mist from the weod. Mingled with the flower 
odours, which were unpleasant to her, was the taint that had given 
her a sudden shock ; causing her heart to heat quickly, for power oi 


running and fighting if cornered ; the taint most dreaded by the 


otters who wandered and hunted and plaved in the country of the 
Two Rivers— the scent of Deadlock, the great pied hound with the 
belving tongue, leader of the pack whose kills were notched on many 
hunting poles... The mist moved on with the river; her heart 


slowed ; she forgot quickly.” 

The narrative is made exciting by the accounts of the 
various hunts which go up and down the river, and pathetic 
by the death of Tarka, the Otter hero, in his last hunt. If 
Mr. Williamson is ambitious in his method, he is also ambitious 
in his style. Sometimes it is very good. We like, for instance, 
this passage about the fall of a great tree very well: 

“And one rainy night, when salmon and peal from the sea were 
swimming against the brown rushing water, the tree had suddenly 
groaned. Every root carried the TOs of the moviny trunk, and 
the voles ran in fear from their tunnels It rocked until dawn: 
and when the wind left the land it gave a loud ery, scaring the white 


owl from its roost, and fell into the river as the sun was rising. 


But, as Sir John Fortescue hints. he is terribly prone to be 
literary in his choice of words. For example, he will call 
twilight “ dimity “—-a maddening habit. 

Mr. EK. G. Boulenger is the director of the Aquarium at the 
Zoo, and we might expect great things from him in a book on 
Animal Mysteries. On the whole, however, he is disappoint- 
ing. Ie seems unduly frightened of technicalities, and there- 
fore gives the unflattering impression that he considers the 
non-scientific reader an ass. Still, he has some imteresting 
things to tell us about the unsolved mysteries of zoology. 
We were delighted to see, for example, that he will not dismiss 
the sea-serpent as a purely mythological creature. His 
summing-up of the case for and against this stand-by of the 
pressman gravelled for lack of matter, is as follows : 

“The sea-serpent may be explained away as being merely a 
strand of floating weed or a school of porpoises, as interpreted by a 
highly imaginative or even intoxicated traveller, but the more 
reasonably-minded are willing to await further evidence and not 
hastily dismiss the creature merely because he has not been hooked. 
The fact that he has maintained a discreet silence up till now does 
not preclude the possibility of Bis eventually turnivz up and con- 
founding his erities.’ 
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We were attracted to a chapter on the longevity of animals, cries, “‘ and all these evils will disappear. At present — 


hoping that it might throw some light on the possibilities of 
extending the span of human life, @ la Shavian Methuselah ; 
but we are not told much. Apparently the world’s oldest 
inhabitant is a tortoise on the island of St. Helena, who was 
an intimate ef the great Napoleon, and is probably some 
centuries old ;” but the author ean give us no exact figures. 
The great birds—LKEgyptian vulture, Golden Eagle, Parrot, 
seem to be the next oldest creatures : but they are known to 
live only to a little over a hundred. _ Elephants, contrary to 
popular superstition, rarely survive seventy. He adds an 
interesting note on valuation at the Zoo, and we glean the 
bizarre facts that old giraffes “‘ are unsaleable owing to the 
impossibility ef transporting them, their necks being too high 
to pass throwgh tunnels! There are some attractive illus- 
trations. : 

The Curator ef the Roman Zoo has written a pleasant book 
about its inmates. He describes the wonderful new monkey 
paradise that is being constructed in Rome. No doubt the 
Zoo of the future will be entirely cageless and our present 
methods will seem as great a barbarity to our descendants as 
the bear-baitings of our ancestors do to us, Doctor Knottnerus- 
Meyer says of the monkeys in their new surroundings :— 

¥* The impression produced is so striking, and the picture so ani- 
mated, that many visitors watch the life of the monkeys’ paradise 
by the hour together. Thore is far less ugly wrangling and biting 
than in the cages, for these are a result of tedium. In this ample 
space the monkeys can more easily keep at a distance from one 
another, and find more distraction, and are consequently more 
peaceable. But there is even here, as in every troup of monkeys, 
an absolute and despotic chieftain, who rules like an oriental tyrant.” 

We can recommend this account of the monkeys in their 
Roman home. 

The last of our four volumes is definitely for children. The 
well-known animal author, Mrs. Lilian Gask, has written a 
series of talks of a few hundred words each on a great number 
of animals, arranged in alphabetical order. She tells us that 
* these homely talks about animals have been written in the 
hope that they may encourage or even stir to life the interest 
children instinctively feel in our little brothers and sisters.” 
The illustrations are here, too, perhaps the best part of the 
book, and should be a great delight to many children. 


A Poor Rejoinder 


Father India. A Reply to ‘‘ Mother India.” 
lyer. (Selwyn and Blount. 6s.) 


By C. 8. Ranga 


Mr. Iyer pours out, with the pen of a ready—almost too 
ready —writer, the indignation of his compatriots, especially 
the educated Hindus, against Miss Mayo and the popularity 
of her book. The indignation is not unnatural; for none of 
us would enjoy the world being called in to inspect our domestic 
sewers, particularly when they happen to be out of order. 
But this rejoinder to Mother India ineffective ; first, 
because it is written in anger ; secondly, because it is mainly 
vituperative ; thirdly, because it evades several of Miss Mayo’s 
worst charges ; and fourthly, because it is inaccurate. 

Mr. Iyer scores when he arraigns Miss Mayo for having 
generalized too widely on insuflicient knowledge. And he 
takes a debating point with some dexterity when he quotes 
one of Miss Mayo’s own countrymen on the immoral practices 
in certain high schools in Denver City. But otherwise the 
tirade is a little monotonous. Mr. Iyer might have made his 
case so much better. ‘“ I quite admit,”’ he might have said to 
Miss Mayo, “that you saw what youdescribe ; but why assume 
that it is typical of India as a whole? Every civilization has 
its ulcers, and the treatment of our women is the worst ulcer 
in Indian life. Don't forget, however, that there are some of 
us working hard to remove it, and needing all the help that 
you can give us. Remember this also, that polygamy is the 
exception and not the rule in Hindu practice ; that we have 
millions of happy homes where wife and daughter are well 
treated ; and that our peasantry are far teo sturdy and 
enduring for it to be possible that they should suffer from 
the loathsome diseases which you seem to regard as universal 
among us.” 

Hla¢ the reply proceeded on those lines, we might have borne 
with more patience the political manifesto into which the 
urguinent degenerates. “Give us Dominion status,” he 


is 


eannot reform, we cannot educate, we cannot tackle owl 
epidemics, because an alien government squanders our sub || 
stance on an army of occupation.” The grain of sense , 

swallowed up in the usual ocean of petulance. And petulanghl 
is not the worst ; for we cannot acquit Mr. Iyer of playj 

on the ignorance of his British readers when he tells them tha 
child-marriage is practically confined to Madras and jyff! 
Brahmins ; 
among Hindus ; and that the Maharaja of Nabha was depos 
because of his friendship with Mr. Gokhale. Finally, why 
does he attempt no reply to Miss Mayo’s terrible chapters q 


that the re-marriage of widows is prevaleyf]| 





midwifery and on the sufferings of animals? Non defen 
soribus istis. Mestoy, 


A New Christendom 


Faith and Order. 


Proceedings of the World Conferenc, 
Lausanne, 1927. 


(Student Christian Movement. 1s. 4) 
Tue World Conference held at Lausanne last August was~ 
to those who look below the surface of things—an event of 
historic importance. It marked a change of outlook of the 
most far-reaching character in all the Christian Churches, 
In spite of sporadic and evanescent movements towards unity, 
it is broadly true that from the peace of Westphalia till the 
European War the various bodies into which Christendom was 
divided had come to regard this division as inevitable and 
permanent. During the nineteenth century there were many 
who rejoiced in it ; schism came to be regarded as part of the 
Providence of God, designed to show the richness of His grace, 
But during that same century—and especially towards its 


close—an undertone of dissatisfaction began to make itself 
heard. This dissatisfaction was chiefly to be observed ia 


English-speaking countries. In England the revolutionary 
conception—for it was nothing less—of the historic Chureh 
as the living instrument of the One Christ, thrown upon the 
world as a new idea by the Tractarians, has worked like a 
ferment, and penetrated into religious thought far beyond 
the limits of Anglicanism. In the United States the impetus 
to change was enhanced by a special combination of circun 
stances. Nowhere else is there to be seen so varied a selection 
of bedies claiming the title Christian ; and in no other country 
do these bodies possess such large resources in wealth and 
numbers. Nowhere is the problem of welding a vast converies 
of races and traditions into one national culture more urgent, 
and nowhere are thoughtful people more deeply persuaded 
that a common bond of religion must play a large part in 
unification. Lausanne, then, is important, because it registers 


to all the world a widespread and increasing change of view. 
Christianity has always claimed an ecumenical mission. 


There is now running through all Churches a deep current of 
feeling — initiated by English-speaking Christianity—that, if 
that mission is to be fulfilled, the Christian Society must be, 
in some real and intelligible sense, one. 

The origin of the World Conference is illuminating. It is 
to be found in a gathering of representatives of different 
Christian bodies mostly Anglo-Saxon, which met at Edinburgh 
in 1910 to consider the missionary situation. But it 
across the seas that the idea was taken up as a challenge to 
action. The virtue of American civilization consists in its 
hopefulness. Over prone to despise the past, the citizens of 
the United States exhibit magnilicently an incapacity to be 
daunted by the mere assertion of novelty. And so it was from 
America, and from that Church in America that had most 
felt the influence of the Tractarian revival, there sprang the 
impulse to take practical steps to bring representatives of all; 
Churches face to face in one great Christian Council. In 
1910, almost immediately after the Edinburgh Conference, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, which 
is the Church in communion with Canterbury and York, 
started a movement that gathered momentum as it progressed. 
The most elaborate preparations were made. Every Church 
was asked to participate. As time went on, more and more 
of them signified a wish to take part; until, when the Con- 
ference—which had naturally been delayed by the War— 
actually met at Lausanne last August, every Christian body 
of any significance, except one, sent delegates. The exception 
Was important. The Roman Catholic Church had no official 
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“A First Novel of Genius” ye 
many ¥© 
“Tt was by a happy chance,” says the Spectator in an editorial paragraph, “ that the mon 
we learned of a remarkable nove! written by an unknown Irish girl. So unusual to modi 
. Ps P : : ‘llowers 
and so refreshing is it to acclaim « new writer of genius, that we make no apology sii , 
. . . ° . nen V 
to our readers for transferring to the most prominent part of our review pages ne full 
aT Ta . ‘ . al 
the criticism of Hunging Johnny, sent to us by one of our very trusted reviewers.” remarka' 
pr sence- 
Orthodo 
HANGING OHNNY aie 
Church | 
By But the 
age-long 
hand oi 
MYRTLE JOHNSTON me 
of Russi 
their sui 
x , + on ’ . . . dise’ ssit 
Extract from Mr. Gilbert Thomas’ review in the Spectator. : sent 
. » * > , ‘ * ~ state 
“Something of the spirit of Jude the Obscure pervades this extraordinarily eonferen 
mature first novel by an author of only cighteen years. There is no obvious have be 
imitation, and we do not suggest, of course, that Miss Johnston is at present The r 
comparable with Mr. Hardy. Yct few readers, we think, will close Hanging Johnny amount 
without at least being reminded of the Wessex master. Miss Johnston’s grimness, _* 
with its underlying compassion; her irony; and her straightforward narrative c- 
. ° ° Ae oe 4) P > can 
style, with its simple, vivid diction: all these recall in some measure the creator ae 
of Jude. Our established novelists would gain credit by such a book as Hanging in mn 
Johnny. As the work of so young a writer it is altogether remarkable.” Just out. whole. 
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representative. This was natural. When a Church has for 
many years made it an article of faith that it, and it alone, has 
the monoply of the truth, it has adopted a position difficult 
to modify, without disturbing the minds of its simpler 
followers. But two very capable Roman Catholic professors, 


, of intelligence and culture, were present as observers, 


mer 
and followed the proceedings with the closest interest. More 
remarkable than the absence of Papal delegates was the 


presene* of « number of bishops and divines of the various 
Orthodox Churches. In theory 
unlike that of the Papacy. 
Church is the only recipient and 
But the events of recent years have brought them out of their 


their point of view is not 
hold that the Orthodox 


guardian of Divine 


They 


revelation. 


age-long isolation, and they have not been afraid to grasp the 
hand of friendship held out by had 
demonstrated the reality of their syinpathy with the Churches 
of Russia, Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria, by assisiing them in 
their suifering. Though they did not take much part in the 
discussions, the Orthodox produced admirable and valuable 
statements of their faith. Their pr 
conference an ecumenical 
have been lacking. 

The report is a remarkable volume, 
amount of matter that it gives for half a guinea, and _ still 
more for the conspectus that it provides of the various types 
of faith sincerely held by Christian people to-day. Nowhere 
ese can the living and operative beliefs that are influencing 
sincere followers of Christ 
Even more striking is the temper of charity that pervades the 
whole. The Conference did not aim at an immediate recon- 
cliation of Christendom. There ure signs that some went 
back across the Atlantic disappointed that after a three 
weeks’ conference some happy plan had not been discovered. 
One of the reasons that made it impossible was the fact that 
any such scheme lay outside the scope of the Conference. 
The purpose of the gathering was limited to an essential 
preparatory work. The first thing to be discovered was the 
amount of agreement that already existed. Here success was 
achieved, on a scale that surprised many who were hopeful, 
and confounded the scoffer. It is impossible to summarize 
the points of agreement without destroying their nuance. 
They should be carefully studied by every one who believes 
that a united Christendom might bring healing to a distracted 


other Christians, who 


sence helped to give the 


character that would otherwise 


both for the immense 


be so conveniently discovered. 


world. It would be a mistake to exaggerate them. The 
agreement is none the less real. What is now needed is 


for the rank and file of the Churches to be made aware of the 
conclusions—the agreements and the unresolved differences— 
that the leaders have after close intercourse revealed. 

R. S. DuNcAN-JONEs. 


Squire, Farmer, and Labourer 
When Squires and Farmers Thrived. By A. G. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, 1870-1920. 
By F. E. Green. (P. 5S. King. 7s. 6d.) 


Bradley. 


Tut alluring titles of these two books suggest that they 
should embrace the recent history of the three classes who have 
traflie with the land—and once expected to suck a livelihood 
from it. It is a pity that the matter is less complementary 
than the titles. Mr. A. G. Bradley illumines the theme with 
delightful pictures and allusions, and even joins hands with 
Mr. Green in reference to Joseph Arch and the labourers’ 
rebellion of 1872. But in essence his book is a book of persona} 
reminiscence from Cambridge days upwards; it includes 
sport and travel, and some of its most pleasing pages concern 
the author’s ten years in Virginia. Mr. Bradley has often 
delighted us. He loves the country, topographically and as 
such ; and has the gift of making it visible and lending it 
an historical atmosphere. But he has written nothing so 
good as this volume. ‘The comparisons suggested by his 
changing life enrich every theme that he touches. He 
“remembers in tranquillity.’ If we judge the book by its 
title, the gist of it lies in the contrast of East Lothian farms, 
where Mr. Bradley lived for a while in his salad days, with 
Wiltshire and Hampshire farms. The picture of the intensive 
tidiness of the North, compared with the lucrative muddling 
of the South in the great days of farming, is a masterpiece 
of historical presentation. Lllustrative anecdotes flow 


naturally from his pen, and are told with a genial modesty 
that is wholly delightful. 

it is an abrupt change to the envenomed polemics of Mr. 
Green. ‘The new and cheaper edition of his book is in one 
respect fortunate in its 
1879, the 
with knowledge and 
have all been bitsy 
than this: 
value in 


date. He emphasizes the crisis of 
effects of that deplorable 
and it 


comparing with it the year 


analv-es concrete year 


ingenuity happens that we 
1927. More 
the standard of comparison he gives us is of real 
the 
would be pleasant 


considering present depressed conditions of 


agriculture. Ti to praise the book on 


more essential grounds, for the modern agricultural lkebourer 
has human as 


But praise is 


is in need of an historian; and Mr. Green 
well as literary connexivns with the class. 
difficult. The himself, 
comunon sense, for dignity and a per 
be the first to dislike his historian’s 
proportion of the book is 
the word. 
with strikes, with the fortunes of the unions 
with Bills and Acts of little moment. It 
suffers throughout from the fallacy of misplaced emphasis 
and gives the impression of dealing with * old unhappy far-off 
things,” rather than the vivid generation we 
You would infer that the unions were amazingly strong and 
increasing rapidly. They are in fact notoriously and, some 
of us think, regrettably weak. It is a perversion of fact to 
argue that the landlord was the chief enemy of the minimum 
wage, and his record of wage-rates is largely a selection of 
the worst, not a confession of the average. Every allusion 
to enclosures suffers from historical blindness to one aspect 
of the operation. The one abuse attacked without prejudice 
is bad housing. Almost all that this 
worth attention and, except for some comments on tied 
cottages, is justified by facts. But after a volume spent in 
painting the miseries of the labourer as inflicted by the 
landlords, farmers, and politicians, the few final pages are 
devoted to an almost lyrical account of his later paradisal 
state; and the high colours of his prophecy have already, 
we fear, proved more false to reality than the grey. There 
are labourers to-day very near the starvation level. The 
prejudice of these views is due to a political reluctance to 
allow that the state of the labourer depends at all on the 
productivity of his work, or the general state of the industry. 
You cannot write history by a search for scapegoats, whether 
they be the Dukes of Bedford, Lord Lee, or the rural district 
councils. The peroration on the labourer is a good example 
of the bad habit of attempting to exalt one class by debasing 
another. He writes of him: ‘* His manners are not to be 
judged by the conventions of other classes. The gentleman 
who is the first to open the door to a lady is often the first 
to shut it in the face of a Woman. His manners are not 
the manners of those who live on terms of good-humoured 
friendship with their wives.” So far as the passage is not 
merely silly, it is a libel on the labourer, who is often conspicuous 
for the essential gentility of his manners, and a great admirer 
of good manners. One of them said to the reviewer this 
summer in comment on some thankless tourists: ‘ They 
are so ill-mannered.’” That man would not have liked his 
historian to display a like quality. 
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Lady Wharncliffe’s Letters 


The First Lady Wharncliffe and Her Family. By her Grand. 
children, Caroline Grosvenor and the late Charles Beilby, 
Lord Stuart of Wortley. (Heinemann. 36s.) 

TursE letters are selected from among a mass of family 

papers extending over seventy or eighty years fzom 1778. 

The central figure is Elizabeth Caroline Mary Creighton, 

daughter of the first Lord Erne. Living in the centre of 

the social and political life of her day, the letters she wrote 
and received form a sort of history of the time. 

She is truly described by a contemporary as having all 
the charm of intelligence without the tax of esprit. Her 
own letters are interesting enough, but not so amusing as 
Louisa Perey’s, for instance, who returns from France having 
seen “ little to compensate for the extreme badness of the 
roads and the filthiness of the inns.” Refusing ever to say 
what is expected of her, she calmly asserts that “ the quantity 
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of natural children that the King has, certainly makes la cour 
pleasanter. They are, you know, all pretty and lively and 
make society in a way that real princesses could not.” 

The notion that the women of the early nineteenth century 
lacked what is usually meant by education, 7.e., interest in 
political, literary and abstract matters, seems indeed to be 
quite absurd as we read these letters. What strikes us more often 
is that such matters loomed larger with the writers than their 
home affairs. That it should be possible to write a letter 
full of what one may call political grief at the probable death 
of the Prime Minister to a woman faced with the probable 
death of her own little girl, to whom only one line of inquiry 
is devoted, is nowadays unthinkable. The writer, however, 
continues her news bulletins, merely putting in such brief 
and formal expressions of sympathy every now and then. 
The child died and the mother, who had been in the country, 
craved for London and its interests. ‘* Now that my feelings 
have been so severely shook and subdued I feel the want 
of society more and more.” 

All the letter writers seem overjoyed at the thought of 
having children. Lady Caroline Wortley’s “I am more 
than ever delighted at the thought of being with child,” is 
typical of the state of mind of the whole circle. A few nursery 
stories, too, find a place in letters taken up with graver matters. 
* James” is “a little devil” that will play with fire. *‘* Missy” 
when taken for the first time to the play says ** Mamma, 
the longer I stay the less and less sleepy I am.” 

The whole story of the Reform Bill as we are enabled to 
glean it from various correspondents is intensely interesting 
and brings out how utterly the relations of the masses and 
classes have changed and to what an extent the nation has 
become one, despite the talk of class hatred. 

Perhaps the most amusing chapters, however, relate the 
struggle between Queen Caroline and the Government on the 
rubject of the erasure of her name from the Prayer Book. 
Gilbert and Sullivan's operas contain nothing more farcical 
than some of the scenes here depicted. We see her receiving 
a deputation from the House of Lords with a laurel wreath 
on her head and black plumes sticking out of it, insisting 
on her dignity and innocence, and we hear the populace first 
cursing her accusers and then cheering ** Mr. Austin,"’ her 
illegitimate son. The amazing inconsequence of the populace 
in this matter in a measure explains the opposition of the 
die-hards of the period to the power of the people, whose 
inevitable onrush the forcing of the Reform Bill disclosed. 


Mr. Russell and the Behaviourists 


An Outline of Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Russet begins by examining knowledge from a purely 
objective or Behaviourist standpoint: he estimates how 
much an external spectator can learn about the thought- 
processes. From this point of view all our means of knowing, 
our language, memory, perception, inference, are pervaded 
by the Behaviourist law of “ learned reactions,” or ‘ con- 
ditioned reflexes.” This principle, dressed in the language 
of the new psychology, is merely a more scientific formulation 
of the old “ association of ideas.’ It is, of course, a char- 
acteristic very widely present in all our activities, though 
not the universal formula that the Behaviourist writers 
suppose. The defect of Behaviourism as a complete philosophy 
is, as Mr. Russell argues, simply that it is not complete. 
It is one-sided inasmuch as It claims to give a full account 
of man by observing him externally and without any reference 
to introspection, in which alone consciousness emerges. The 
Behaviourist onlooker cannot see most of the game. More- 
over, on a question of method, however scrupulously a 
Behaviourist confines his attention to external movements, 
an element of subjectivity must enter into his act of inter- 
pretation. He must put something of himsel/ into the 
phenomena which he is observing. 

Mr. Russell’s Outline is largely a criticism, which ought to 
become classical, of Behaviourism. His analysis of recent 
physical theory confirms his argument that the standpoint of 
Behaviourism is partial, for not even the physical world, after 
Einstein, can be held objective in the Behaviourist sense. 
The school of Dr. Watson disposed of, the author sketches 


——~< 


his own position in regard to consciousness, which he finds 
at one with that of the American Realists, such as Willian 
James and Professor Dewey. In his chapter on ethics the 
author finds Good derivative from desire, and hence eligi, 
the supreme rule of morality, “* So act as to produce harmonioy 
rather than discordant desires.” 

Finally, Mr. Russell extends his inquiries from map ty 
what is the real subject-matter of philosophy, the Univers 
asa whole. He reviews the great philosophies of the moder 
period and concludes that the systems which maintain that 
the Universe is one have failed to prove their case. Son, 
of us will certainly disagree with the author here. Pou 
physics shed so much light upon metaphysical questions 
Mr. Russell implies? Is not the Self at least a focus oy 
the highest reality ? However, this is a book which we cannot 
afford to miss, if we think at all. 


Horace Walpole 


Horace Walpole. By Dorothy M. Stuart. (Macmillan. 5s) 
In this latest addition to the new series of * English Mey 





of Letters,” Miss Stuart has felt obliged to consider Horag 
Walpole mainly * in his literary character.” With this ai 
she has produced a laudably = zht-footed study : and that 
was not easy, for the majority of Walpole’s publishe | works 
are diflicult to read and not easy to write about. 

One might argue that Miss Stuart overrates the literary 
importance of Tke Casile of Oiranto : and that she overpraise; 
even the best of his light verse ; while, on the other hand. 
she gives the go-by in four or five lines to his essay oy 
Gardening which greatly affected taste in his day. but the 
real point is that by concentration on what Walpole wrote 
and read or caused to be printed, she distracts attentign 
from the aspect of him that matters ; and we find ourselye 
wondering whether after all he was so good an author as 
we thought. Then one just turns to the Letters, anywhere, 
and feels instantly that Miss Stuart has written a monograph 
on the literary dilettante instead of a bivgraphical essay on 
one of the best critics of the eighteenth century. Walpole 
was both these things; but he was the latter by what hy 
wrote about politics and society at the time when social and 
political life were mostly closely entangled. Miss Stuart 
has evidently no sense of the part which the Hlouse of Conimons 
played in the life of the typical eightcenth-century Member of 

*arliament. She does not convey the extent to which 
Walpole was first and last, seriously and frivolously, con- 
cerned with politics. Also, and it is a serious omission, she 
does not consider at all sufliciently his relations to France, 
whose art and manners and scenery he constantly scerns, 
but by whose language and literature he was, as she recognizes, 
intimately affected. 

Yet the essence is that she focusses attention on the wrong 
aspect. Walpole when he talked about literature very often 
talked nonsense: his judgment was as bad as Byron’s, for 
example. But when life was his subject, especially political 
life in its déshaville, very few men have excelled him in 
rendering a lively impression. By far the best part of the 
book is the opening which shows us * Horry” up to the 
time when he came back from his tour with Gray in Italy, 
and before he entered Parliament. All this is dexterously 
and daintily presented. 


Fiction 
Some Modern Pessimists 


Mr. Weston’s Good Wine. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and 
Windus. 15s.) 

The Wild Body. By Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Withered Root. By Rhys Davies. (Robert Holden. 


7s. 6d.) 
Selina Pennaluna. By Ruth Manning Sanders. (Christophers. 
7s. 6d.) 


There is no Return. By Elizabeth Bibesco. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
A vervusat of the five novels named above leaves one in a 
state of odd mental dissatisfaction. Each has some original 
quality ; three at least are provocative to the intelligence ; 
yet, though all are studies in suffering, none rises to the rhythm 
0: tragic beauty which is more reconciling than the inadequacy 
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“I wish I could insure properly.” 


Let us help you to do so. 


ANY young married men. although desiring to make 
adequate provision for their dependants and their own | 


future, find themselves unable to meet the necessary 


| 
| 
| 


| premiums out of present income. 


@ This is where we can help you. If you are, say, 30 
next birthday, we will insure your life for only £16 
| per annum for £1,000. 


G At the end of five years—or at any time during the 
first five years, if your circumstances permit—you 
can exchange your policy for an ordinary endowment 


assurance, with profits, free of any further medical 





examination. 


! 
| ND we then credit all you have already paid in 

| reduction of your future payments. In effect, | 
| therefore, you ultimately obtain your preliminary life 

| 

! 

| 

| 


assurance free of charge. 


Write for full particulars of the 
* Convertible" Policy to 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., | 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 1. 


REPRESENTATIVES EVERYIVHERE, P.P.57. 






























Pipe, Cigar or Cigarette—no matter’ 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, 
either mild or severe. There are 
few smokers who have not ex- 
perienced the uncomfortable effect 
of “one cigarette too many.” To 
prevent this, take an “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pas- 
tille occasionally between smokes 
and let it dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing pure glycerine 
and the luscious fresh juice of ripe 
black currants, they are delightfully 
soothing. They effectually remove 
the smell of smoke from the breath. 


YOUR CHEMIST STOCKS THEM. 


Packed in distinctive tint 
boxes containing 
pseate” Allenbunys 
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{the happy ending. ‘The five dissimilar writers are so 
modern” that life must be seen only as a sardonic, an 
steric, OF an elaborately futile affair. 
‘If there be a flicker of genius (dangerous word, too recklessly 
sed concerning novelists!) amongst the five, it is in the 
trange and jarring book called Mr. Westows Good Wine. 
. Powys’ bizarre, consciously cruel power is already well 
Lnown to such literary connoisseurs as have, by Mithridatean 
raft, acquired immunity enough to enjoy a new flavour, 
wen if there be a dash of tonic poison in the cup. In this 
hook, as in others, he broods lovingly over the pretty innocents 
{sleepy English villages, creatures so given to sweet idiocies 
bhat they wander into the web of evil without knowing it, 
lke those virgins of the Thebaid who somehow — find 
hemselves in the Decameron instead of the Golden Legend, 
wen while he permits the black spiders of humanity to fall 
ckeningly upon them. But this time the triumph of evil is 
mot complete ; the startling shafts of beauty, the rare illumi- 
hations of tenderness prevail over his ironic tolerance for 
mstic lust and apathy. Mr. Weston is really the Maker of 
he Universe, travelling with Michael as a wine-merchant. 
The evening stands still in Folly Down, where many drink 
{f, Weston’s good wine, and some his darkest and _ his 
+. The artistic effect is a bewildering mingling of the 
Anatole France of the Révolte des Anges, contemplating an 
‘nglish countryside, with a touch of a miracle play, and a 
quaint reminiscence of Bunyan. In this irreverent book are 
hings repulsive as toads, and things fragrant as wallflowers . 
it is cynical and it is compassionate. The style is built 





unmingly with crockets and gargoyles of whims and idlesse ; 
and it is too sophisticate 1 for any ordinary reader. 

In The Wild Body Mr. Wyndham Lewis finds matter for his 
avage mirth, his “ beast of humour,” in the more glaring 
towns of the Spanish border, and the more brutish spots of 
Brittany. Mr. Powys may belong to the resolute amateurs 
df literary sensation; Mr. Wyndham Lewis belongs to his 
clique. When he devotes his inordinate vocabulary of scorn 
toexpress his Timon-like hatred of mortality by conjuring up 
the bestial or preposterous figures that give him a painful 
jy, the noise and fury are too much for me, who fall to 
thinking with what deadly quietness Swift undertook the 
asassination of his kind. Mr. Lewis, that hater of the 
Romantics, here exhibits himself as a Romantic of the worst 
French kind in his taste for monsters. His Bestre is as much 
irmomantic grotesque as Quasimodo, and obscene as Quasimodo 
snot. Lashing himself into mirth, Mr. Lewis is a startling 
gectacie. Since, of course, his is no ordinary mind, one or 
two of these sketches have a tortured power, like some of the 
iterlinear patterns in his other books that look like scorpions 
stinging themselves to death. 

With a burning cloquence Mr. Rhys Davies transfers us to 
‘blighted landscape and an inhuman labour, to the realities 
fthose that live chained to their dread corridors like galley- 
‘aves to their barques, escaping only by the short cheap cuts 
into ecstasy, by drink, song, and passion, religious or other- 
wise. Reuben Daniels is a pit-lad with the soul of a poet and 
the temper of an ascetic, who becomes an evangelist with the 
power and splendour of a tribal bard. In the end he falls 
broken from his perilous perihelion of rapture : and, betrayed 
dike by heavenly and earthly love, dies before life has begun, 
vith the sorrowful beauty of a child whom none wouid lead 
tosafetv. There are extraordinary pictures of Welsh revivalism 
inthis impassioned and distressing book, that seems filled with 
the fire and smoke of the coal that curses the existence of its 
folk. It is terribly alive and piercingly sincere, yet most 
pitiful in its humanity. 

Selina Pennaluna is an oddly distracted story. T suppose 
that Geoffrey, the war-broken man who returns to his home 
by the haunted Cornish sea-coast, is insane from the beginning 
ofthe story. Otherwise it is impossible to follow the wild 
teverie of his love for Selina, the child who is like the mermaid 
his dreams. The style is pitched in the key of rhapsody, 
and breaks badly when Geoffrey's actual home-world intrudes 
itself. Hyen at other times it varies between a wild and 
bvely lament, something like a verse of Ulalume, and the 
nelodramatie rhetoric of the conversation of the waves. The 
beauty of waste places, of star-set and moon-rise. and pale 
Sa-flowers, does glimmer about the pages; but the people 
ae as incoherent as in a delirium, 











Princess Bibesco’s is the one novel of the five that will 
take no toll of your nerves: hers is the peace of sheltered 
gardens and perfumed boudvirs. From the impression of a 
dying order, created by Watteau and Fragonard, her delicate, 
faintly satirical style borrows a grace for whatever silken 
socicty of the privileged may still exist. But her puppets 
have none of the passionate pride of those that went their 
clegant and amorous way to the guillotine. They are without 
significance or certitude ; they have inherited the “unearned 
increment ~ but no fiery tradition, and they make epigrams 
only because it is a fashion in their set. But Princess Bibesco 
knows the subtle notations of the soul of an over-sensitive 
woman; and her Isabel, who, in the article of death, has 
confessed her love for Tony, and lives to prove “the vain 
division between love and passion,” is pathetic and appealing. 
She uses words with rare precision : and her prose wil! probably 
become as touching and as serious as her verse already is. 

Racnuet ANNAND TAYLOR. 


THE QUEEN OF A DAY. By J.S. Fletcher. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.)—An inventive fancy and vigour of narrative have 
always been Mr. Fletcher's characteristic traits, and these 
qualities are abundantly evident in this story of a young 
London doctor, who, called to the death-bed of a foreigner, 
falls in love with his daughter, and thus starts upon an inter- 
lude of mystery and adventure that leaves him the happy 
husband of the ex-Queen of an imeginary Kuropean State. 


THE MELODY OF DEATH. By Edgar Wallace. (Arrow- 
sinith. 7s. 6d.)—-This story, originally published in 1915, and 
now reissued in library format, turns upon one of Mr. Wallace's 
favourite ideas. Gilbert Sanderton, loving a girl whose 
mother insists on her marrying money, retrieves his fortunes 
by studying the methods of a gang of thieves, and so outwitting 
them that he is able to * buy ” them out, pay off all * credi- 
tors.” and feather his own nest. An excellent minor plot 
supplies an eerie atmosphere and explains the title. 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER? By J. M. Stuart-Young. 
(Daniel. 7s. 6d.)—This is a sequel to Johnny Jones, Guttersnipe, 
and follows the hero’s adventures as a youth in Manchester 
and elsewhere during the period culminating in the Boer War. 
Sensitive, reflective. musical, Johnny's temperament is in 
sharp contrast to his sordid environment. and a period of 
imprisonment, due to his stealing money to help his suffering 
mother, adds to his misery. But, largely through the love 
and understanding of 2 middle-aged woman, whose unusual 
but convincing cnaracter is well presented, he passes through 
bitterness to faith and hope. We leave him in South 
Africa, and a final hint suggests that the next instalment of 
his history will find him married to the cousin who figures 
in the present book and with his feet securely on the ladder of 
success. Mr. Stuart-Young gives us little plot. But as a 
slice of real life his story is uncommonly vivid, and he displays 
spiritual insight and sincerity. 


Current Literature 


THE THREE-CORNERED HAT. Translated out of the 
Spanish of Alarcon by Martin Armstrong, with illustrations by 
Norman Tealby. (Gerald Howe. 12s. 6d.)—-Those who heave 
seen the well-known ballet of the name will turn with stimu- 
leted interest to the original story. The Three-Cornered Hat 
has a European reputation and is the best, perhaps, of the 
comic tales which Alarcén based on the folk-lore and ballads 
of Andalusia. It is a robust and high-spirited comedy of 
errors. We may suspect that the cozrser salt of peasant 
humour has been refined away, and the result is a pleasent 
preposterousness thet will beguile even the gloomiest of 
readers into regenerative laughter. Frasquita, the wife of 
the simple-hearted and good-natured Miller, was as good 
as she was buxom. The senile Corregidor who fell in love with 
her was ridiculously resplendent in his scarlet cloak and 
enormous tri-corn het. How the pompous end absurd 
aristocrat was ill-treated for his pains and left in e@ very 
purgatory of doubt by the unintentional cleverness of the 
unhappy miller, is the matter of this comedy. Alareén was 
contemporary with Dickens, but the folk spirit of his tale is 
traditional of the Middle Ages, and for a parallel here we 
must return to Chaucer. The translation is vigorous and 
suitably rampant, and its gaiety has been captured in the 
brightly coloured illustrations, 


THE WORLD'S PILGRIM. By Eva Gore-Booth. (Long- 
mans. 3s. 6d.)—The poems of the late Eva Gore-Booth 
were distinguished by their individual grace and by a shining 
quality that was the outcome certainly of a clear spirituality. 
A few of her earlier lyrics. touched and made musical by an 
Irish quality, are to be found in the anthologies, but her 
increasing interest in mystical thought withdrew her from 
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widening interest. These eight conversations, written in a 
lovely and pointed prose, range history and are contrasts in 
epochs of thought. Buddha and Pythagoras, Francis of 
Assisi and a worldly Brother of his Order, Lorenzo and the 
Prior of St. Mark’s; the meetings of such are apt, shrewd, 
and Juminous. The poet lacked sympathy with mediaeval 
thought, but in all these conversations may be heurd a secret 
tone: “the crying of the Inner Voice of the Divine 
Perfection.” 


COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. (Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d.)—A reprint of a well-known essay, 
‘The Influence of the Audience on Shakespeare’s Drama,” 
in which Dr. Bridges, in his careful and nervous prose, cal- 
culates how much the great dramatist was compelled to yield 
to his immediate public. The garlic-eating groundlings who 
had paid their money and stood, no doubt, in London rain, 
demanded compensation in barbarous pun and rough-and- 
tumble. The booklet is one of a series of pamphlets which 
deal in a practical manner with the problem of English spelling. 
Dr. Bridges uses several new symbols (which our printer has not 
got) for misrepresented sounds in the language, such as the 
diphthongal sound in 1 and the modification of N in the 
common suflix ING. In an age when the array and precise 
habiliment of words have scant attention, the Poct Laureate’s 
practice is an object lesson in care and love. 


THE JUDGMENT OF DR. JOHNSON: A Comedy. 
By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d.)—The 
moral of this witty and delightful little play would appear 
to apply equally to saints and rascals. Anyhow, Wilkes and 
Dr. Johnson exemplify it to admiration. It is this: where 
necuracy of speech and kindness of heart are not compatible, 
kindness takes precedence. Mr. and Mrs. Swift are spies, 
American spies at the time of the War of Independence. When 
we are first introduced to them they are sitting on the wild 
rocky shore of a Hebridean island making tea. Swift is a 
talkative enthusiast and a bit of a fool, his wife a charming 
woman full of good sense.. She is trying to put a little of it 
into her husband when Boswell and Dr. Johnson appear 
upon the scene. The four converse wittily. When next we 
see the Swifts they are in London, where they have been 
well received. The lady is holding a salon. The gentleman 
is already suspect. Wilkes and Dr. Johnson come to see 
Mrs. Swift; Draper, an agent of the Government Secret 
Service. comes to tea in the way of business; a French 
Marquise comes from the French Embassy to flirt with 
her host. IF’. Martindale, in his graceful little preface, speaks 
of “the sustained brilliance of the play and its unceasing 
ripple of laughter,” and really he hardly says too much. Mr. 
Chesterton’s Dr. Johnson speaks almost always in character, 
and that is to say that some at least of the sayings put into 
his mouth pierce the mind and touch the heart. A few of 
his real remarks are scattered among what the playwright 
humbly calls “inferior parodies of him.” For ourselves 
we think that the little incident of his calling his negro servant 
into the room and making him sit down is the most truly 
Johnsonian touch in the play. 


NINE ESSAYS. By Arthur Platt. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d.)—These charming and polished studies were 
most of them written for the “ Literary Society’ of the 
London University. Perhaps the most interesting deal with 
La Rochefoucauld, Cervantes, and Julian. Mr. Platt wrote 
of Don Quixote with a love which would of itself give an 
insight into the character of Cervantes’ immortal creation. 
*“ What was the object of Cervantes,” he asks, “ in writing 
this amazing book?” He set out, he thinks, to depict “a 
comic elderly gentleman, going off his head, and acting the 
knight-errant.” Then the irony of the situation in all its 
multitudinous applications forced itself upon him. “ Finally 
he, like everybody else, fell in love with his hero.” Cervantes 
may not have meant to put into the story all that we have 

ut into it, but he created something so great that “ he has 
ost his own rights over his own creation,” having, as it were, 
“discovered a new chemical element, which produces one 
result in contact with his own mind, and other results which 
may be quite different,in contact with other minds.” This 
is good criticism, and those who enjoy it will enjoy the whole 
of the nine essays, which are remarkably consistent in quality, 


LETTERS FROM THE CAPE. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
Annotated by Dorothea Fairbridge, with an Introduction 
by Mrs. Janet Ross. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.)— 
These Letters from the Cape were first’ published in 
1864. On their first appearance they were bowdlerized, 
but are now published as they were written. Exceedingly 
humorous and lively, they give an intimate picture of 
the life of Cape Colony some sixty odd years ago. A 
traveller in search of health, Lady Duff Gordon crossed 
the ocean in a sailing ship which “ bounded like a_ tiger,” 
established herself in a primitive boarding-house in Cape 
Town and found time and courage to take long journeys 
Into the neighbouring villages, and register her impressions 





day by day for the amusement of her husband at hy 
Fascinated by the scenery, she does not, however, giye = 
time to its description, but writes chiefly of the strap), 
whom she meets, the Dutch farmers, the Hottentots, and} 
Malays. An admixture of races is only just beginning. , 
dangers are unknown. ‘The French strain among the B, 
still shows very distinctly, does indeed lend Cistinetig 
The half-bred Hottentots charm her. Those of “ — 
Dutch and Hottentot origin, (correctly Bastaards), have; VERY 
sort of blackguard elegance in their gait which is peoy Itali 
to them.” The women have “the elegance without diihould wr 
blackguard looks. All are slender, most are tall, al * book 
graceful.” These half-castes are, she thinks, far aboye pnguages. 
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pure Hottentots in intelligence, are indeed ** equal to Whits This me 
flottentot old women are “the grandest hags,” with fy ~ 

like Andrea del Sarto’s old women. We have quoted enpy orking 

to show the charm of the author's style. Space foggganguase 

us to do justice to her matter. Here ar 

Hhis meth 

DEFENCE OF THE WEST. By Henri Massis, with g bie You wi 


face by G. K. Chesterton. (Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d,)-y 
Chesterton, who is not always accurate about our own saint 
is at least enthusiastic about them. In the saints of was the o 
East he seems to take little pleasure. As to M. Massis, wigifot thanks 
misspells more Indian words and misinterprets more Indy 
ideas in this book than we believed possible in two hund 
supposedly serious pages, we may quote his comment on Anay 
Coomaraswamy’s clever essay, comparing Nietzsche with 
precursors in the East, as a specimen of his style :— [tj 
inconceivable the anarchy of thought that such cross-breedigg 
of cultures can produce ; what is far worse is the fright 
fecundity, the terrible vitality, of the mixed systems that sulfyake mys 
monstrous unions engender.’ Surely culture is strengthen bewspapers 
by cross-breeding ? The offspring of comparative rel couple of 
and scientific method are healthy ideas, say what the auth “Your 1 
will. Mr. Chesterton is amusing, of course, and _ he yenfmisdination 
rightly says that we have * extended to Asia all the accidentf2 #45P™ 
of Europe, but we have hardly dared to say a word for th der 


is Pelman 1 
sown and 


My firs 
f your Get 
i found the 
my OWN, a1 
» speak G 
I have 
cond part 


soul of Europe.” But why should we refuse to learn from tig’ ™S°"* 
East ? Wisdom inestimable has come from it. gee 

THE BOOK OF KELLS. Described by Sir Edward Sulliva | 
Illustrated with 24 Plates in Colours. Third Editiaf’’} am ; 
(Studio. 30s.)—Sir Edward Sullivan's labour of love has nifiench). 
been without the reward which he would most value. Thi metho: 


minute description of ancient Ireland’s most wonderful worffishool.” 

of art, and the reproductions of so many of its pages a You v 
of the separate ornamented letters, have been sought for by offeam. (for 
many people that a third edition now appears —still at a hig 
price, which the conditions necessitate. It is not alway 
easy to reproduce even a modern painting acceptably i 
colour ; and when the thing to be copied is the page of dsethod. 

volume more than a thousand years old, which many centursf§ You le: 
ago was long buried for concealment, the task is perilow §p Italiar 
Yet the results here are truly admirable. For those who iif The ti 
not happen to know its fame, it may be well to say that thf peart ] 
book of Kells is an illuminated manuscript of the Gospes ‘ith the 
written and painted (though the painting is properly a fom’, be 
of writing rather than painting as we understand the worl s there 2 
in the ninth century at latest: and the special genius ff You le 
intricate elaboration which marked Irish work in all kindsfsich a W 
not least in literature—is here carried to an almost incon You al 
ceivable degree. The cunning which devised and accomfiey along, 
plished these interlaced spirals is never likely to be recapturel 4 y¢h).; 
but the main lines of the decoration still affect modern Ir, ° to | 
work. Apart from Ireland, all lovers of strange beauty ant > 


One of 
mew syste 










consummate craftsmanship may be glad to know where thes ' 
copies are obtainable. question, 
an unde 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. By The Marquis de Séguf This si 


(Routledge. 12s. 6d.)—A good translation should seldom bs VOU Vv 
appear to be a translation at all. We say seldom rather thatfh,.; 
never, because now and then it may be well to suggest the 
actual wording of the original to the reader's mind. Mis The P 
Mary Caroline Watt has succeeded in a difficult undertakiti Bearing 
and has put Marie Antoinette into most pleasing Lnglisifi,. = 
‘grag as 7 5 art panish 
The book is a study of a character, or indeed of a heat splaine 


rather than the history of the French Revolution: book 
at 1KS—¢ 


esson., 
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see the effects of the Revolution, not upon France 

Europe, but upon the personality of the Queen. Tiagplage, 

study is not altogether dispassionate, for the authofftively 

is in a sense in love with his heroine. Yet he doefFrench,’ 


not minimize her insatiable craving for pleasure, tlt Spanish 
indiscretion of her efforts to dispel the “* splendid boredom You « 
of the Court, her sentimentality, or her desire for monefi he weit 
The impression given of Louis XVI. is not so much unfavout¥)) WOM 
able so far as facts are concerned, as repellent by means of! ept.), 
subtly created atmosphere. He makes a picturesque foil wf W.C. 1. 
the fascinating figure of his wife. The innocence of the Fersti§ State 
affair is assumed and having regard to some new eviden—by rety 
almost proved. Marie Antoinette appears as a perfect moth 

and a perfect friend, the romantic heroine of an historic tragedy: vor aoe 
We are told that the historical novel is dead, but this bo : 
proves that it is capable of reincarnation, one 
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ymarkable Tributes to New Pelman Method of Learning 
French, German, Spanish and Italian. 
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VERYONE who wishes to learn [T‘rench, Spanish, 
Italian or German in the quickest and easiest way 


Pecul ; : 
lout @hould write to-day to the address printed below for a 
all glee book describing the new Peliman Method of learning 






ove unguages. 
A This method is easily the quickest way of securing a 
aan orking mastery of any one of these four Foreign 
fort nguages. 
















Here are a few letters from readers who have adopted 
his method :— 

‘You will be pleased to know that after a Seven Weeks’ Course 
in Pelman French I went to France and was able to make my wants 


an a pr 


1.) 


i 


1 Sainlilgown and be understood by the French people. On some occasions 
of till was the only one of a party with any knowledge of the language, 

sis, whut thanks to your system was able to do all that was necessary.” 
Indi (¥. 587.) 


My first fortnight was spent in Vienna After only six weeks 


lund : : . er , : 
Anar {your German Course (with no knowledge of German previously) 
vith 7 found that I was able to speak well enough to go anywhere on 
= th ny own, and to buy things for others in our party who were unable 


» speak German.” (GF. EEL.) 

I have now returned from Italy and would like to take the 
cond part of the Italian Course. I found I was always able to 
make myself understood. I found it quite easy to read the 
hewspapers and letters. This I considered very satisfactory, after 
couple of months’ study at an hour a day. (I.M. 117.) 
Your method of instruction is unique. I hadn't the faintest 
ination to go abroad this year, but the rapidity with which I 
an grasping the language, thanks to you, has fired my ambition. 
Ja order to receive the full benefits of your instruction in Spanish 
Jam going to Madrid for six weeks to put what I have learnt into 
practice. 
~“Tam extremely grateful and, to put it crudely, have had more 
arun for my money, which is more than one usually gets these 

(S.1¢. 185.) 
Iam more than satisfied with the progress I have made (in 
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THE MERITS OF 


HAND WOVEN SILK 











R Z=AL English 
* Hand-Loom ”’ 


Silks, woven on the 
old hand-looms of 
Spitalfields and else- 
where in England, 
have the rare touch 
of dissimilarity 
















never given by 
machine-weaving. 
Made of the best 







quality silk yarn, it 
has a firm but sup- 
ple texture, so that 
it recovers quickly 
from the effects of 
creasing. 












English “ Hand-Loon,” 
Silk is remarkably d 
able, and can be 
cleaned to a second 
newness " without 
impoverishing it. 





urs 





dry- 











Supplied in Black, 
Self - colours, Black 
and White, Navy and 
White, and ; 
Colours in combina- 
tion of suitable shades. 








ancy 






Price 8/6 


post free 








‘Mlewin, 


Established 1898, 







39 PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. | 


Only Address, 














aS NiEYrench). The method is admirable, much more effective than the 
Thifliold method of learning languages as was taught when I went to 
| wortchool.”” (T. 383.) 
Sal You will be interested to hear that I passed my preliminary 
r hy sam. (for Naval Interpretership in Italian).”’ (1.46. 131.) 
a hig ge 7 
wang One of the reasons for the astonishing success of this | 
bly ageew system of learning languages is that it is a “ direct” | 
» of dgmethod. H 
turism You learn French in French, Spanish in Spanish, Italian 
rilow fin Italian and German in German. 
how The time usually occupied in translation, in learning | 
at th heart long vocabularies of foreign words, and in wrestling | 
ospesi *. e e ° ° ° | 
t “Bvith the intricacies of grammatical rules and exceptions | 
wis thereby saved 
wor. ™ ‘ie 6 
1s fy You learn the words you need by using them, and in | 
nds-™sich a way that they stay in your mind without effort. | 
nem You absorb the grammar almost unconsciously as you 
CCOME oy ¢ 
2) along 

oe oe sal ‘ . ‘ 4: | 
se Although no English is used this method enables | 
- gpou to learn French, Spanish, Italian or German without 
the—ty previous knowledge of the particular language in 





question, and the system is so simple that even a child 
cn understand it. 

This sounds almost too good to be true, but it is true, 
ks you will find out for yourself when you take the first 
esson. 
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The Pelman method of _-— 












kinBearming French, German, { Ls 
NBpanish and Italian is \ "<4 7/ 
panish anc alian 1S \ YeeNch |, [p= tour 
xplained in four little \\ j/STALIAN 
\\ 






boks—one for each lan- 
flage, entitled respec- 
ely ‘‘How to Learn 
French,’ ‘‘How to Learn German,” ‘“‘ How 
Spanish ”’ and ‘“‘ How to Learn Italian.” 

You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages 
Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
a 2. 






to Learn 














State which book you want and a copy will be sent you 
by return, gratis and post free. 

, Branches: PARIS, Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW 
YORK : 71 West 45th Street. MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders 
Jane. DURBAN : Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI: 10 Alipore Rd. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


| TEKAPO HOUSE. 


LAKE 





TEKAPO. NEW ZEALAND. 
Tekapo, 2,400 feet above 


Situated on the shores of Lake 4 
Alps known as The 


sea level, in that part of the Southern 
Mackenzie Country. 
The house lies at the southern end of the lake, surrounded 
on every side by mountains not less than 5,000 feet high. 
There is a good motor road (kept open by snow plough if 
necessary) to the township of Fairlie, 28 miles away, where 
doctor, etc., is available and whence the railway runs to the 
port of Timaru. The mountain air is extremely dry and 
healthy. The mountain scenery is unsurpassed, 
of hill and yalley belong to the house. 


000 


acres 


Horses to ride. Shooting in winter. Tishing in summer. 
Boating, bathing, skating and winter sports according to 
season. A tennis court and a nine-hole golf links. Plenty 
of books and a billiard table. Also a highly qualified teacher 
for the children. Electric lighting, modern heating and 
water supply. 

For the whole year or for the six months June 1st 
December 1st, the terms for English visitors are {2 10s. a 
week. For the six summer months only, when our accom- 
modation is already heavily taxed, 43 10s. Children under 
15 half the above prices. These terms include all the above 
facilities and attractions without extra charge. 

With second class (or better still third, which is by no 
means “impossible '’) passage to New Zealand, this will 
cost you no more than it does to educate the children and 
live at home for a year. 

Think what this opportunity may mean, and if you are 
interested write or cable for fuller particulars, photographs 
and references to— 

Lieut.-Com. R. BEAUCHAMP, 
LAKE TEKAPO, NEW ZEALAND. 
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WHAT THE CASE 



























reclpro¢ 
CONTAINS = 
The Sample Case dlustratea contains a bottle Pie 
of each of five much favoured Ports, viz. :— go mo 
proble 
FINDLATER’S “CROWN.” £7 40% pric 
= An excellent Douro Wine— care 
oo ——— a 3 — - a ee 
_ a full, rich and fruity - - 46 * the ex 
ae , to em) 
4 cece, re recog! 
An opportunity to test famous oe FINDLATER'S SCEPTRE.” a 
A fine medium dry port - 52/- Stat 
e ) ° state 
Findlater Ports to-day! sii i cee elon 
A fine tawny wine—dry finish — 
Five styles of Port in one case. From these you and clean to the palate = - - 5O0/s 
will be able to pick and choose which Port is paebt area's" 4nctoe.” Wit! 
your Port. You can compare them with the x A fine medium wine of full ruby 7 
Port you are drinking at present, or any Port you colour. Exceptional value 4\° Gover 
oes _ " . . ; , less, au 
have ever drunk. And when you have made the FINDLATER’S “TREBLE eal 
test, remember that the standard ot these Ports teeste DIAMOND.” A lovely soft eo, 
never alters. Year after year they are moze ©O90 = hg lala tee to gen 
A we mature In wood. ery ‘. . 
demanded in the clubs and hotels of the world, ne popular at many well-known i “$6 
aes. > eee Bene 
— ’ . , ; need b 
age al a » that the perfect dinner begins ana ends The Sample Case of 5 bottles as above “seal 
— pe hy ry, delicate Sherry as an Aperitif, a f ull » rich ts obtainable only direct from Findlater’s Party, 
Sherry with the nuts. We make the same offer with Sherry, at the special price of 23/- in the 
1.0.5 @ Sample case of 5 bottles at 23/-, case and carriage free. Expen 
(Case and Carriage free) sities © 
= the Wz 
y . “Err - ; ment, 
SPECIAL To FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. LTD. — J past fe 
SAMPLE FINDLATER HOUSE WIGMORE STREET LONDON, W.1.u had a 
Please send me, case and carriage free, sample of your Ports as 
advertised in The Spectator. I enclose cheque value 23/-. But 
u 
ORDER Name a casaeese.c* part of 
FORM TIE ccsiatiiisibnitntanniainnneiid — cover ¢ 
. munity 
3/12/27, a eminence: - to rece 
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Finance—Public and Private 


National Economy and Industrial Problems 


TueRE are two subjects on which I am conscious that I 
have written only too frequently in the Spectator. One is 
concerned with the growth in the National Expenditure 
and the other with our industrial problems as affected 
hoth by Trade Unionism and by imperfect organization. 
In both of these matters certain developments have 
occurred within the last few weeks which seem to call for 
special comment, and with regard to our industrial prob- 
lems it is with deepest satisfaction that one can record 
gme signs of improvement. The signs may be small, 
and I would not desire to over-emphasize them, but if 
only because of constant criticism, I feel that they merit 
attention. During the past few days a letter has been 
addressed by Sir Alfred Mond to the Trades Union Con- 
gress suggesting some kind of co-operation to bring about 
greater peace in industry, and that communication 
appears to have obtained, if not a favourable, at least an 
attentive hearing from the quarters to which it was 
addressed. Another point which unquestionably deserves 
coment is the outspoken utterance of Mr. Snowden on 
the question of Social Reform. Speaking last Sunday to 
an audience at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Mr. Snowden 
said :-— 

“If I were asked what I would say to the young man of the 
present generation, I should warn him against what I regard as 
the most dangerous and the most menacing feature of the present 
That is a depreciation of the value, usefulness, honour, 
something for nothing, 


adeuty of honest work, a desire to get 
a desire to live at the expense of others. 

I confess that I sometimes regard with a considerable measure 
of apprehension the form in which much of our political propaganda 
and our social reform propaganda is advocated. Social reform will 
be a curse, rather than a blessing, unless the result is to call forth 
reciprocal action and co-operation on the part of all those individuals 
upon whom it is conferred.” 

These are words worthy of the reputation either of 
statesman or economist, and I venture to think that they 
go more nearly to the root of our social and industrial 
problems to-day than might be gathered from a 
mere hasty reading. When Mr. Snowden refers to “a 
desire to get something for nothing, a desire to live at 
the expense of others,” he expresses a truth applicable 
to employer or employed, and this plea for a clearer 
recognition of the importance and the dignity of work 
fom one who has already held high position in the 
State and may easily hold it again, is, I consider, a 
welcome display of a spirit not always discernible in mere 
Socialistic propaganda. 


Not A Party QUESTION. 

With regard to the question of economy in the National 
Expenditure, it is not, I am afraid, possible to speak of 
ay signs at present of an adequate recognition by the 
Government of the seriousness of the position. Neverthe- 
less, and while welcoming all developments in the direc- 
tion of closer co-operation between Capital and Labour, 
Ido not believe that we shall get very far along the road 
to general prosperity until a direct lead has been given 
by the State with regard to economy in national outlays. 
It is possible, or it should be possible, to speak all the 
more clearly and straightly with regard to this urgent 
need because the failure to economize is one which may 
be said to characterize all Governments, irrespective of 
Party, and while it may be that Labour leads the way 
inthe matter of prodigality in programmes of National 
Expenditure on social services, the spendthrift propen- 
sities of the Liberal Government in the years preceding 
the War, and the extravagances of the Coalition Govern- 
ment, are also fresh in the memory, while during the 
past few years of a Conservative Administration we have 
had a still further expansion in the Exchequer outlays. 


STRIKING FIGUREs. 

But while there are no signs of retrenchment on the 
part of the Government, it is fortunately possible to dis- 
cover a growing determination on the part of the com- 
hunity to demand economy, and this tendency is likely 
to receive a further stimulus from the official figures 


published during the past week, giving details of the growth 
in outlays for public social services over a series of years. 
Since the year preceding the War our total National 
Expenditure has risen from about £200,000,000 to 
£833,000,000, and, apart from the Debt service itself, the 
most appalling increase is in these social outlays, while 
not the least disturbing factor is the manner in which 
these have tended to advance during the last four years. 
It is shown that these outkays for social services have 
increased during the past twenty-five years from about 
£32,000,000 to something like £310,000,000, and the 
increase during the last few years is the more remarkable 
because in one direction, namely, War Pensions, there 
has been a great reduction. Thus, for example, in 1921 
£91,000,000 figured for disbursements under the War 
Pensions Act, but for 1927 the estimated total is only 
£54,250,000. Yet, in spite of the big saving in this direc- 
tion, we find a huge increase in the last six years in other 
items of social outlays. Thus, under the head of Health 
Insurance there is an increase of nearly £9,000,000, 
under the head of Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions an 
increase of £5,000,000, in Unemployment Insurance an 
increase of £6,500,000, and in ordinary Old Age Pensions 
an increase of over £2,500,000. Education, which in 
1891 figured at £10,000,000, in 1901 amounted to 
£17,000,000, and in 1911 to £29,000,000, while it now 
stands at over £80,000,000. Moreover, notwithstanding 
all the various insurance funds, the amount under the 
head of Poor Relief has risen from £8,450,000 in 1891 
and £11,500,000 in 1901 to over £40,000,000 in the year 
1926. To meet this colossal expansion taxation his had 
to be imposed on a seale which has so hampered industry 
that we are not only suffering almost more than any other 
country from unemployment, but are finding it difficult 
in many industries to hold our own against foreign 
competition, 
CutTrinc tue Coat, &c. 

Doubtless it might be urged that many of these outlays 
are of a desirable character, and that the standard of 
living is higher amongst the main section of the 
community than it was previous to the War. The prac- 
tical question, however, which we have to consider is 
whether the nation is in a position to afford these outlays, 
and also whether, as the Morning Post said the other day, 
we are not, in effect, “‘ creating the very conditions that 
our * social services’ are intended to relieve.’ There is, 
indeed, far too great a tendency to measure our pros- 
perity, not by savings or by earning power, or even bv 
production, but by the far more dangerous standard of 
consumption. Thanks, in large measure, to lavish outlays 
by the Exchequer, we know that although our exports 
may have languished, our imports, even of comparative 
luxuries, have tended to increase. These, however, 
are conditions which give ground, not for congratulation, 
but for alarm, and yet at this moment we have a propa- 
ganda on the part of Labour for still larger outlays in the 
near future for so-called social services. 


Tur Onty Way. 

In the light not only of these figures but of all the 
experience of the past decade, I suggest that the true friend 
to workers in every grade of industry is the one who 
places national economy in the forefront and who strives 
to produce conditions of real prosperity, which shall render 
all sections of the community independent of the State 
for aid, because of the ability not only to derive a liveli- 
hood from industry itself but, in addition, to obtain the 
wherewithal for adding to the savings of the country. 
Sooner or later economy will have to come, and the political 
party which is most likely to secure, over an enduring 
period, the confidence of the nation will be the party 
which has ‘the courage to face the facts and, scorning 
mere passing popularity, succeeds in bringing back the 
nation to genuine and lasting prosperity. 

Artuur W. Kippy,. 
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Financial Notes 


Ratiy iv RupBer SHARES. 
Tue tone of the Stock Markets during the past week has been 
rather uncertain in not a few direetions. Prices have shown a 
disposition to advance, but contending circumstances have 
damped the movement. High-class investment stocks, for 
example, opened strong with a further pronounced rise in the 
5 per cent. War Loan. Later, however, the poor success of 
the Commonweaith Loan for £7,000,000—the_ underwriters 
. took 75 per cent.—-had a damping effect. while later in the 
week came news of a Palestine Loan for £4,475,000 in 5 per 
cents. at par with principal and interest guaranteed by the 
British Government. In the Industrial Market fresh buying 
and realizations have been pretty evenly distributed, but in 
the Textile group there has been decided strength in Courtaulds, 
while a feature has been the sharp rise in Brazilian Traction. 
Even more striking among the speculative markets has been 
the rally in Rubber shares. 
* % * * 
Roya BANK OF SCOTLAND. 

Special interest attaches to the annual Report of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, inasmuch as it covers the bicentenary 
year, and, as mentioned in a recent issue of the Spectator, the 
Directors marked the occasion by the declaration of a special 
bonus to the proprietors of 5 per cent. over and above the 
maintenance of the annual dividend of 16 per cent. When 
announcing the bonus the Directors emphasized its excep- 
tional character by stating that the amount required was 
obtained from funds set aside long ago on account of deprecia- 
tion in investment stocks, the money being no longer required 
for that purpose. The annual Report issued last week, how- 
ever, shows that quite apart from this bonus distribution, the 
progress of the Royal Bank has again been very marked. In 
jact, a careful study of the figures in the balance-shect gives 
evidence of some improvement in trade in Scotland to which 
the bank has judiciously ministered, while, in view of the 
small level at which they had previously stood, an increase in 
the Acceptances is a good point. for proper conservatism in 
the management of this bank can always be relied upon. 

* * * * 
Past AND PRESENT. 

Moreover, once again inereased activity, as shown in 
Deposits and in Loans and Advances, is accompanied by the 
maintenance of great liquidity in the balance-sheet. for the 
proportion of Cash is well maintained. In its holding of 
Bills there is a considerable increase in Treasury obligations, 
and in long-dated Investments the small decline is in the 
general list, British Government Stocks having increased. 
Finally, shareholders will probably be quick to note that 
although the disclosed increase in the net profits is only a 
little over £5,000, the expansion must have been much greater 
as the expenses include the substantial bonus to the staff paid 
earlier in the year in connexion with the celebration of the 
bicentenary. The Royal Bank of Scotland starts its third 
century with a record holding of Deposits, the total now 
being the largest in its own history, while it is also the largest 
of any Scottish bank: but what. perhaps, is of most im- 
portance is that the spirit of enterprise which has been par- 
ticularly evident in the management over more than a decade, 
has not been allowed to break past tradition in anything 
pertaining to sound and prudent banking. 

ES * * * 


B.O.B. Rerorr. 

Interest in the City in the annual Report of the British 
Overseas Bank is due to the fact that when the institution 
was established a few years ago it was admittedly somewhat 
in the nature of an experiment, the operations of the bank, as 
indicated by the title, being largely concerned with business 
overseas, while it was recognized at the time that though the 
needs of Europe after the War were great, much skill and 
caution would be necessary on the part of any bank engaged 
in operations in the European countries. The bank, however, 
was started with an exceptionally strong Board and was under 
the management of Mr. A. C, Gairdner, of long experience 
in the Union Bank of Scotland, and it can be said in a sentence 
that the results have thoroughly justified the experiment, 
enterprise having been blended with caution, resulting 
from long experience in other fields of banking. In the year 
1926-27 there was a rather big rise in profits to £150,000, but 
this advance has been nearly maintained during the past year, 
the profits amounting to £147,000. Once again, however, 
the bank places £25,000 to the Reserve and carries forward 
£58,000. The Deposits have increased during the vear, while 
on the assets side there is great liquidity. 

* * % * 
VicKERS-ARMSTRONG FUSION. 

Shareholders of Vickers and Armstrongs are, I think, to be 
commended for having promptly given assent to the Scheme 
for the fusion of certain activities of both firms in the new 
company, of which particulars have already appeared in the 
Spectator. Armstrong shareholders, however, in particular, 


— 
must, I think, be congratulated upon a prompt and Courage ny 
facing of most unpleasant facts. The experts concerneg i 
investigating the results of some years of mismanagemen 
following upon the War period, have had the unwelcome duty 





of explaining that at least £11,000,000—an amount conside. 
ably exceeding the share capital—of assets will have to \, 
written off as lost. Consequently, the shareholders were ep, 
fronted with the fact that in any future prosperity of the pe, 
company and of Armstrongs, their share is bound to be , 
small one and probably longdelayed. Small wonder, thep— 
especially in view of the fact that many of the shareholde, 
were actually workpeople in Armstrongs—that some yep 
disposed at the meeting held this week to criticize the pag 
management and to desire further information concerning thy 
losses. Nevertheless, shareholders as a whole had the wisdon 
to perceive that recrimination at the moment was worse thay 
useless and that the only chance of obtaining some smaj 
return later on lay in their assenting to the present proposak 
Accordingly, the plan for the creation of the new compan 
on the lines embodied in the Scheme submitted a fortnigh 
ago will doubtless now be carried through and, indeed, jt; 
progress should be accelerated by the promptness with whic) 
assent has been obtained from holders of all the various classe 
of securities in both companies which are affected. 

A. ¥ 


General Knowledge Questions 


The prize of one guinea, which the Editor offers exch week 
for the best thirteen general knowledge questions, lias beeg 
awarded this week to Mr. J. A. K. Martyn for the following; 

To what historical persons do the following sobriquet; 
refer :— 

1. The Lion of the North. 

2. The Wizard of the North. 

3. Black Tor the Tyrant. 

4. The First Gentleman in Europe. 
5. Old Noll. 

6. Le Tigre. 

7. The Sage of Chelsea. 





8. Old Rowley. 

9. The Rupert of Debate. 

10. The Honest Broker. 

11. The Sailor King. 

12. The Man of Destiny. 

13. Seagreen Incorruptible. 

Auswers will be found on page 1027. 


A Library List 


Brocrapiuy :—J. Allen Baker, M.P. A Memoir. By Eliza 
beth Balmer Baker and P. J. Noel Baker. (The Swarth- 
more Press. 7s. 6d.) -Walmer Castle and its Lords 
Warden. By Marquess Curzon of Kedleston. Edited 
by Stephen Gwynn. (Macmillan.  2is.) The Cur 
D Ars. By Abbé Francis Trochu. Translated Ly Dom 
Ernest Graf. (Burns. Oates and Washbourne. 15s.)—— 


By Dennis Arundell. (Oxford University 
The English Mystics. By Dom 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 6s. 
——The Portrait of Sir John Soane, R.A. Edited by 
Arthur T. Bolton. (Sir John Soane’s Museum. 16s.) 

LireraturE :—A Survey of Modernist Poetry. By Laun 
Riding and Robert Graves. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)— 
The Works of Thomas Love Peacock—Poems—V ol. 6. 
(Constable. 21s.)———The Complete Works of John Webster. 
edited by F. L. Lucas. 4 Vols. (Chatto and Windus. 
18s. per vol.) 

Scruznce :—Possible Worlds and other Essays. By J. B.S. 
Haldane. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)——-The A BC 
of Astronomy. By Jay L. B. Taylor. The ABC ¢ 
dvolution. By Vance Randolph. The A BC of Geology. 
By Allison Hardy. The ABC of Physics. By Jay 
L. B. Taylor. The ABC of Biology. By Vance 
Randolph. The ABC of Chemistry. By Newell 8. 
Tripp. The A BC of Physiology. By Vance Randolph. 
(John Ilamilton. 2s. 6d. each.) 

Traven :—Silhouettes of Republican Greece. By Betty Cun 
liffe-Owen. (Hutchinson. 18s.)——-Sketches of Vanisi- 
ing China. By A. H. Heath. (Thornton Butterworth 
30s.)}——-The Book of the Clyde. By Donald Maxwell. 
(The Bodliey Head. 10s. 6d.) Paris Rosemary. By 
Sir John W. Simpson. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

MiscuLLANEous :—Oliver Cromwell. By Hilaire Belloc. Th 
Life of Christ.. By the Rev. R. J. Campbell. The World 
of Greece and Rome. By Edwyn Bevan. The Weather. 
By C. E. P. Brooks. Russian Literature. By Janko 
Lavrin. Catholicism. By the Rev. M.C.D’Arcy. (Bent. 
6d. each.)——Cricket Highways and Byways. By F. 5 
Ashley Cooper. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.)——Physicls 
Training Games and Athletics in Elementary Schools 


Henry Purcell. 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 
David Knowles. 
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By Mabel Davies. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)\———- money or in the shape of orders for the needlework that its 
My Friend the Dog. By Albert Payson Terhune. distressed clients can do. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)——The Cornish Miner. By A. KK. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes (22 Barnardo House, Stepney Creen, 
Hamilton Jenkin. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.)—— E; 1) maintain their hich character and nov wiih dine simaiiig 
Priests and Kings and Peasants and Potters. By Harold a rete ee ee eee ee ae 
Peake and Herbert John Fleure. (The. Clarendon 8,900 children, orphaned and destitute. Every half-crown 
Press. 5s. each.) The Gentle Art. By Dion Clayton that is sent to them is well spent. Another admirable institu- 
Calthrop. (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.) - tion is the Alexandra Orphanage at Haverstock Hill (oflice 
Sir Thomas Browne's Christian Morals. Edited by gt 73 Cheapside, E.C.2). The Shaftesbury Homes and 
s. C. Roberts. 2nd Edition. (Cambridge University  « Arethusa ’ Ship (184 Shaftesbury Avenue. W.C. 2 
Press. 6s.) Yacht Navigation and Voyaging. By 7 Ts ae ee i eet wae ee Shaan oes “a 
Claud Worth. (J. D. Potter. 12s.)—-—-Psychology and take girls and boys oif the streets wnd give them a sound 
the Soldier. By F. C. Bartlett. (Cambridge University education, Over 25,000 children have thus had a good start 
Press. 7s. 6d.)— The Beginning of Things. Gods and — instead of a bad one. 
Men. By W. J. Perry. First Player. By Ivor Brown. The Children’s Aid Society (117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1) 
An ie nt — By C. Daryll Forde. (Gerald Howe. — pgs helped 80,000 destitute children in the seventy-one years 
2s. Gd. each.) of its existence, and is anxious to extend its work: two 

Rerrnixts OF Cuitpren’s Books :—-Treasure Island. By — shillings a day, on the average, will give the orphan a 
Robert Louis Stevenson. lus. by Edmund Dulac. good home. 
(Benn. 15s.)—— Through the Looking-Glass. By Lewis We have heard much of late about shipwrecks in the wild 
Carroll. Illus. by Sir John Tenniel. (Macmillan. 6s.) . on : aes aE ae oe, ; 
——Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. weather. The Royal National Life-boat Institution (22 
filus. by Sir John Tenniel. (Macmillan. — 6s.) Jacka- Charing Cross Road, W.C.2) has, through its wonderfully 
napes. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. (Bell. 2s.) - organized service, prevented most of these wrecks from having 
A Flat Tron for a Farthing. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. fatal consequences. It wants new subscribers. Side by side 
(Bell. 2s.) Siv to Sixteen. By Juliana Horatia with it works the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society (Carlton 
ott _ Rigg = pe tas.” Cet Pad oe House, Regent Street, 8S.W.1), which helps not onty sailors 
Hearth. By Charles Dickens.” (Dent. ts. 6d.) ——-Heidi. who have been wrecked, but _ - areggrty acne nepanr 
By Johanna Spyri. (Dent. 5s.) The Cricket on the and orphans, The Royal Sailors’ Rests at Portsmouth and 
Hearth. By Charles Dickens. (Warne. 7s. 6d.)——— Devonport, founded by Miss Agnes Weston, are now carried 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Illus. by on by Dame Sophia Wintz. The men of our Navy owe much 
sad - = aga hg a ts bate Pay to these great institutions, which have revolutionized the sea- 
Miguel de Cervantes. ent. 5s.)— te ind ip tg j 
the Willows. By Kenneth Grahame. Illus. by Wynd- man’s life ashore. as ’ . =e 
ham Payne. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Mrs. Leicester's Londoners are proud of Westminster Hospital, which is 
School. By Charles and Mary Lamb. (Dent. 6s.) both old and new. It has served the community for over two 


Select Tales of Tchehov. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) -The Sign. 
By Vera, Countess Cathcart. (John Long. 7s. 6d.) 
——The Mob. By Vicente Blasco Ibanez. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 


FICTION : 


Christmas Appeals 


CuRIS’MAS is the season for giving. To bring the charitably 
minded and the deserving cause into connexion is the problem. 
Let us help to its solution with a few notes on causes that we 
know and can recommend, 


For Christians of all denominations the British and Foreign 
Bible Society (146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4) needs but a 
mention. Its great work of distributing Bibles in all languages 
the world over must continue. The Friends of Armenia (47 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1) seek to help one sorely tried Christian 
people. 

If the St. Giles’ Christian Mission (13 Gray's Inn Road, 
W.C.1) is to give its sixty-ninth Christmas dinner to the 
poorest of the London poor, kind folk must send their contri- 
butions quickly to the honorary superintendent, Mr. W, 
Wheatley. The Field Lane Institution (Vine Strect, E.C. 1) 
hopes to entertain a thousand hungry outcasts at its cighty- 
seventh Christmas gathering, provided always that money is 
forthcoming. 

All the hospitals always need help. But let us name among 
them the British Home and Hospital for Incurables at Streat. 
ham (office at 72 Cheapside, E.C. 2), which has 110 beds and 
also 311 pensioners—all hopeless cases, but not unresponsive 
tokind thoughts. The Royal Surgical Aid Society (Salisbury 
Square, E.C. 4), by supplying appliances cheaply, supplements 
the work of the hospitals and relieves a world of pain. The 
london Lock Hospital (283 Harrow Road, W.9) has, since 
1746, been fighting syphilis, one of the greatest curses of 
civilization, and has helped in no small measure, by its work 
and its example, to check the scourge and save the children. 

We all know that the clergy have suffered as much as any 
dass or section from war taxation and post-war prices. The 
Poor Clergy Relief Corporation (38 Tavistock Place, W.C. 1) 
was at work long before the War, but it is specially useful now, 
and appeals with confidence to Churchmen. Another old 
institution, the Society for the Assistance of Ladies in Reduced 
Circumstances (Lancaster House, Malvern), asks for help in 


centuries ; and, since the reconstruction. it can boast of the 


finest and most modern equipment in England—-perhaps in 


Europe. But many of us unconsciously assume that, because 
the hospital stands facing the Abbey in the wealthiest quarter 
of London, it is itself rich. so. Westminster 


That is not 
Hospital is very poor and in debt, and 
fresh subscribers. The hint should suflice to brine them. 


urgently requires 
The rebuilding of the great Middlesex Hospital progresses, 
but funds are urgently needed to equip the new pren 
and make them worthy of London. Kei 
drawn attention to the fact that there is 
hospital for infectious cases——-the Li 
Its scanty resources are indeed barely equal to th 
now made it, as there 
for seven years past. <A hospital whose directors 
fresh air and sunlight and a simple dietary as the best means 
to a cure—the Lady Margaret Hospital, near Faversham 
deserves every encouragement. Those 
send for its last report, which is lucid and sincere. 


iises 


ent outbreaks have 
but 


Fever 


voluntary 
ifospital. 


ar ands 


OM 
mdon 
are more 


upon paticnts now than 


believe in 


interested ought to 

Let us say a final word for that wonderful organization. the 
London Missionary Society, which has been hard at work 
since 1795 and has done infinite good to many Oriental and 
pagan peoples. The Christian missionary was nevei 
needed than he is to-day in Africa and Asia, and the Society 
is trying to enlarge its staff of workers in the field, 


Pore 


Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Gustavus Adolphus, 2. Sir Walter Scott. 3. Strafford. 
—4. George I1V.———5. Oliver Cromwell. 6. Clemenceau : 
7. Thomas Carlyle.———8. Charles IT. 9. 14th Earl of Derby. - 
10. Bismarck.——11. William 1V. 12. Napoleon Bonapart - 


13, Robespierre. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


Before going away or on their holidays readers are advised 
7 > é ‘ ‘ 


to place an order for the Specraror. The journal «ill he 
forwarded to any address at the following rates :— 
One Month .. aa «. 28, Gd, 
Two Months .. - oo 58 
Three Months os oa 46, Ba 
The Publisher, the Specraror, 18 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 2. 
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& Hodder & Stoughton present 
their compliments and recom- 
HODDER & STOUGHTON Lro. mend for presentation the 
eae following works just published 


LONDON, E.C.4 
Speeches by H.R.H. 


The Prince of Wales 


1912-1926. The profits accruing from this volume will be devoted to the Pr.nc> of Wales's Charitable 
Funds The Prince's Speeches are always vital and this volume will be welcome everywhere as a Christmas 
Gift. “The Empire, for whos- honour and existence we fought, is alive, and comradeship is its vital 
spark."*— The Prince of Wales, Armistice Day, 1927. 21/- net 


Rudyard Kipling 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S VERSE. VC Inclusive Ed:tion, Pp 1926, in é... 34 poems written 
between 1918 and 1926, and poem not hitherto published This edition 's pu' lished in one volume and 
is obtainable either in \ibrarv size or on India paper. ‘““The most stirring poetry written within our own 
generation... poems that breathe the spirit and glory of the Empire." a. = us poranh. 


Viscount Grey 


THE CHARM OF BIRDS. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. as with 21 Weodcuts by 
Robert Gibbings. “The th:rd jewel that its author has given to literatu:e . . . it may well prove to be 
the work for which be will be best loved. This happy book comes to one, as did the singing-wren that flew 
over the author's fishing cottage on a summer morning, ‘like a blessing.” '’— Punch. 12/6 net 


The Earl of Birkenhead 


LAW, LIFE AND LETTERS. By the Right Hon. the Ear' of Birkenhead, P.C., LL.D. ‘The work of a 
brave and brilliant man. . he is a genius and always worth listening to.""—Sp-ctator. Two Vols. 42/- net 


The Earl of Balfour 


OPINIONS AND ARGUMENT. Being Extracts from Sp eches and Addresses ef the Earl of Balfcur 
K.G., O.M., F.R.S., etc., 1910-1927 “Lord Balfour's mind lets nothing escape it, and the final impres- 
sion left by the book is one of unflagging versatility.""—Times. 126 net 


Sir George Adam Smith 

















THE BOOK OF ISAIAH, VolumesIandII By the Very Rev. Sir George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the Univers'ty of Aberdeen: being the first two volumes of a new and 
complete'y revised edition of George Adam Smith's wo:ks on the Prophets. 10 6 ner each vol. me 


The Bishop of Birmingham 


SHOULD SUCH A FAITH OFFEND? By the Rt. Rev. E. W. Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham. Modern, 
scientific, religious, this volume sets out with authority Dr. Barnes’ presentation of Christi.n Belief. 7/¢ net 


The Master of Balliol 


THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. By A.D. Lindsay, C.B.E.. LL.D., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. The Master of Balliol knows how to present religious truth to the mi.d in a way that 
satisfies the intellect by appealing to the whole man. 7/6 net 


Principal L. P. Jacks 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP. By Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt., Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. In these Stevenson Lectures Dr. Jacks has packed the results of a life time 
of careful thought and res-arch in the problems of Education, Government, Industry, Leisure end cognate 
problems. 76 net 


H.R. L. Sheppard 


THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON. By the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard C.H., recently Vicar of St, 
Martin-in-the-Fields. “A ruly remarkable and courageous book.""—DailyTelegraph. 55th Thousand. 3/6 net 


G. K. Chesterton 


R. L. STEVENSON: An Intimate Biography. By G. K. Chesterton. ‘There is no getting away from 
Mr. Chesterton : like the poet's Ancient Mariner, he ho'ds you with his gli.tering eye, and fascinates 
you into att ntion ... This highly orginal and glowing little moncgraph on Scevenson '—Arthur 
Waugh in the Daily Telegraph. 6 - net 


Sir Neville Lyttelton 


EIGHTY YEARS. By General the Right Hon. Sir Neville Lytteltcn, G.C.B., Governer of Chelse 
Hospital. ‘A genial book, which reflects a fine and dignified personality and a philosophy based upon he 
experiences of a very full, very active, and very happy Iife.""—Scotsman. Ill. strated. .0-- net 


Sir Charles Wakefield 


ON LEAVING SCHOOL and the Choice of a Career. By Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield, Bart.,C.B E 
“This valuable book . . let parents study it and ponder.""—dohn o'Lond m's Weekly. Portrait. 36 net 


Sir Vincent Corbett 


REMINISCENCES: Per:onal and Dipl »matic. By Sir Vincent Corbett K.C.V O. “‘As sincere as it is 


uncommon. Sir Vincent has a great deal to say and all of it intcresting.""—B:rming m Post 20/- net 
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“Cale Young, Rice 


STYGIAN FREK nT. By Cale Ye ob Young Rice has ] 1 recognised as one of 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE} 
a naturt 

| If yo 
| By PERCY MACQUOID and RALPH EDWARDS ett 
have be 

will be published next week tis Ti 

leposit 

; oa 

HE great work, comparable in scope only site 

to such undertakings as Murray’s New change 

English Dictionary or The Dictionary 7 

of National Biography, will thus be completed. ee is 

It is, and is likely to remain, the one authori- over 

tative source of knowledge on _ English oh 

Furniture. Its numerous illustrations and sosiote 

e e Bonds 

alphabetical arrangement also make it the most Apart f 

convenient work of reference for collectors, thow a 

scholars and dealers. In all it contains over 7 

2,000 half-tone illustrations and 51 colour plates. al 

Amongst the contributors are the most hing t 

° ee . " - Idor 

eminent authorities on their special subjects. me act 
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general 
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In 3 Volumes, £15 15s. the 

! ff be viel 
| ** The Dictionary of English Furniture’ may be seen at all the ect 
| principal booksellers, or a large illustrated prospectus will be thie, 
| sent to those who wish to get an idea of its scope and quality of nena 
; illustration. The complete set makes a superb present to anyone thas 
i interested in fine furniture. | | pt of 
i ; As r 
tssentia 
| ° ° F ° r if to con 
Published by Country Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock St., London, W.C.2 wa 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCREASED BUSINESS. 








MR. ROBERT W. DUNDAS’ ADDRESS. 





The Annual Court of the Royal Bank of Scotland was held at 
Edinburgh on November 30th. In the absence of His Grace The 
Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., Governor of the Bank, Mr. Robert W. 
Dundas, W.S., Chairman of Directors, presided. 

In moving the adoption of the Report Mr. Dundas said—I 
presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet with the Auditors’ report, which have now been in 
your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. The Directors 
gre glad to be in a position to submit a Statement of so satisfactory 
anature. 


INCREASED DEPOSITS, 


there is an increase in the deposits of as much as £3,700,000— 
the total having reached £44,186,574. 
the bank, and although, owing to different causes, the increase may 
have been to some extent of a temporary character, the figures are 
eing well maintained. Apart from anything of that sort, however, 
itis right to say that there has been a marked growth in the bank’s 
leposit business during the year and many new accounts have 


sbroad as well as at home. 

We are glad to record an increase in the notes in circulation, 
whilst our acceptances at £1,134,000 show a welcome upward 
change compared with recent years. 


LIQUID POSITION, 

Looking at the assets side of the balance sheet you will find 
that there has been a considerable increase in our liquid funds and 
this is combined with a largely augmented holding of British 
Government Treasury Bills amounting at the date of the balance 
to over two and a half millions. It will be seen that we continue 
to maintain the high ratio of liquid resources to which you have 
been accustomed. 

There is also an increase of over £300,000 in our holding of 
British Government Securities, a substantial proportion of which 
consists, as you know, of the different maturities of short-dated 





Bonds which form one of the most useful banking investments. 

Apart from our holding of ‘Treasury Bills it is satisfactory to note 

that our trade and bank bills at nearly two and a half millions 

thow an increase of more than £300,000 over last year’s amount. 
BANKING ADVANCES AND TRADE, 

I now come to our staple asset—namely, the advances on cash, 

tedit and current accounts. These, although well within the 


generally accepted ratio, show an increase of over £1,800,000. 
this will not excite surprise, and it is an indication of what we are 
doing to help trade over the present waiting period. 

Ido not propose to enter into the controversy as to whether there 
are actual evidences of a distinct revival in trade. It is probably 
tme that trade is never cither quite so bad or quite so good as it is 
sometimes represented to be. I think it is well understood that the 
ountry is still labouring under the serious effects of last year’s 
gneral strike and coal stoppage, and it is only necessary to point 
to the continued depression in several of our greatest industries. 
Qn the other hand, there is considerable activity in shipbuilding 
although the contracts which are being undertaken may not 
he yielding much actual profit), and the renewed demand for 
tonnage is a sign of better prospects for shipping. There are other 


detected. What is now wanted is a gradual advance in world prices 
and an improvement in the purchasing capacity of buyers abroad, 
hich, combined with more advanced methods and improved 
industrial relations at home, would make it possible for our 





In this respect the outlook is perhaps rather more hopeful than 
it has been, as there are signs that the protracted fall in prices 
abroad is coming toanend. The desire for better conditions on the 
part of the wage-earners in competing Continental countries is a 
lactor which may prove favourable to our vital export trade. 

As regards our advances—where the individual position is 
sentially sound it has been the constant endeavour of the bank 
fo continue to finance the legitimate requirements of its trading 
and agricultural customers over a period not unattended with 
difficulty, and the directors have had no special cause to regret 
their policy in this respect. If it iv asked what the position will be 
In the event of a genuine trade revival, I think it is safe to assume 
that one of the first results of such a movement would be the 
liquidation or steady reduction of many existing adyances, Apart 


hen opened owing to the continued widening of our connexions } 
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If you will look first at the liabilities of the bank you will see | 


This is a record figure for | 


es . ‘ : - > | staff bonus in recognition of the bi-centenary will be 
lirections, too, in which a growing fecling of confidence may be | 


manufacturers and exporters to recapture the foreign markets. | 





from this, however, in view of what I have said regarding the 
readily available resources of this bank, we do not apprehend any 
difficulty in giving our customers at all times the necessary support 
should the long hoped for expansion of trade materialize, 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

Our net profits, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and making provision for contingencies, amount to £481,977, which 
is some £5,000 above the profit shown last year. 

We are making the usual appropriations for bank buildings 
and heritable property and Pension Rescrve Fund, and the directors 
have recommended a dividend for the half-year at the rate of 16 
per cent., making with the dividend paid for the previous half-year 


16 per cent. for the whole year, less Income Tax. This is at the 
same rate as last year. 
BI-CENTENARY BONUS. 
There is, however, a new entry in the accounts consisting of 
the transfer to Profit and Loss Account of £100,000 which, being 


no longer required for its original purpose—namely, as a provision 
for depreciation on investments—we are very glad to make available 
to the proprietors, in the shape of a special bi-centenary bonus. 
As is well known, the bank attained its bi-centenary on May 31st 
last, and the event evoked much interest amongst our many friends 
both at home and abroad, and was the subject of friendly comment 
in all the leading newspapers in the country. 


ADDITION TO REST. 

As you will see from the report, after making thes 
appropriations, there is a balance of £111,977 to be carried to 
test Account, which brings the total of the Rest up to £2,683,226. 
It is very satisfactory to see the figures of the Rest exceeding by 
a substantial sum the large paid-up capital of two and a half 
millions—the two together now amounting to no less than £5,183,000, 


NEW £1 NOTE : “ HISTORY.” 

A new One Pound Note, following as far as possible the well- 
known design of our old note, but of the more convenient modern 
size, was introduced during the year, and has met with a favourable 
reception. The “History” of the bank to which allusion was 
made at Jast year’s meeting is now in the press, and we hope ta 
publish it early in the New Year. 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE. 

There has been a change in the ordinary directorate during the 
year owing to the retirement of Mr. Edward Gorrel Baxter, of 
Teasses, who had held office since 1895, and who found himself, 
owing to the state of his health, unable to continue to act. We 
greatly regret the loss of an esteemed colleague, but I am glad to 
say Mr. Baxter’s health is improving, and we wish him much 
happiness in his retirement. 

As you will see, Mr. Baxter’s place was filled by the election 
of Mr. Thomas Middleton Murray, Writer to the Signet, whose 
firm has had a long business association with the bank. Mr. Murray's 
late partner, Mr. John Patrick Wright, was a valued director for 
many years. We are satisfied that Mr. Murray, with his wide 
experience of business, his intimate connexion with the North of 
Scotland, and his thorough knowledge of the land and its problems, 
will prove an acquisition to the Board. 

The directors are also glad to have secured the accession as an 
extraordinary director of Captain George Hay Campbell, Younger 
of Succoth, whose family have long been connected with the bank 
as substantial stockholders. 


THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF. 

The thanks of the directors and of the proprietors are due to 
the general manager and all the officials and members of our statt 
at all ovr different offices for their loyal and devoted service during 
the past year. I am sure that the action of the board in payinga 
warmly 


Various 


approved by the proprictors. 


THE BANK’S THIRD CENTURY. 

At the end of its second century the bank finds itself not onl: 
in a position of exceptional strength, but characterized by a vigour 
and initiative which we usually associate not with age, but with 
youth. ITamsvre we all trust that in its third century it will continue 
to grow and prosper. 


v 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS : DIVIDEND AND BONUS. 

With these observations I beg to propose that the report now 
submitted, containing a statement of the accounts and balance sheet, 
be approved, and that out of the profits of the year a dividend at 
the rate of 16 per cent. per annum for the halfsyear, under deduction 
of Tax, be now declared, and further, that a special bi-centenary 
bonus at the rate of 5 per cent. be paid, in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved and the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
extraordinary directors, and the retiring ordinary directors were 
re-elected, and auditors were appointed for the ensuing year, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


PETER WALKER AND ROBERT CAIN 
AND SONS. 


ADVERSE TRADING CONDITIONS. 

The sixth ordinary annual general meeting of Peter Walker 
(Warrington) and Robert Cain and Sons Ltd. was held on November 
29th, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, F.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wargrave, who pre sided, said that his 
presence in the chair was due to the fact that Sir Charles Nall-Cain, 
the chairman of the company, had been ordered abroad by his 
medical advisers in the hope that the change would enable him to 
recover from the great shock caused by the death of Lady Nall-Cain. 
He went on to re . me to the loss which the company had suffered by 
the death of Sir Harmood Banner, the first chairman of the company. 

The profit for the year amounted to £539,635, a reduction of 
£30,776 ; £18,276 represented a decrease in trading profit and in- 
vestment income, and £12,500 was accounted for by the reduction 
in the Walker dividend from 25 per cent. to 20 per cent. The 
direc ‘tors proposed to pay a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 
7} per cent. for the year. 

The trading operations of the company and of those associated 
with it were fairly widespread in Lancashire, and it was common 
knowledge that conditions there had not been good. As regarded 
Lancashire generally, the cotton trade had had a bad time, and 
the depression in the coal-mining industry had affected all other 
trades. Those conditions had affected the company’s output, 
and, while there were districts and areas where their sales had been 
maintained and even increased, on balance they were down. That 
affected their profits, not only on the wholesale side, but also on 
the retail side, as they were directly interested in the management 
of nearly 700 houses. The decrease had been most marked in the 
first half of the year, and that had led them to reduce the interim 
dividend. Later on matters had improved somewhat, but, taking 
all the circumstances into account, and also the necessity for building 
up substantial reserves, the directors had decided to make no 
change in the rate of the fina! dividend, but to maintain the transfer 
to reserve at £50,000. (Hear, hear.) 

Looking at the balance-sheet as a whole you will agree that it 
shows a marked improvement on that first presented to you six 
years azo. (Hear, hear.) In that statement you had included on 
the assef side formation expenses £328,000 and discount on Deben- 
tures £150,000. These two items no longer disfigure the accounts, 
and to-day, on the other side, you have an open reserve of £350,000. 
This we look upon as still too modest, having regard to our large 
capital. 

You will notice that we have discontinued the publication of a 
consolidated balance-sheet. The purpose for which it was issued 
lias, we believe, now been served. 

The reason for publishing this in the first place was mentioned at 
the time by the then chairman, who said: ‘ The directors were led 
to furnish this information as a result of a printed comparison which 
was produced to them, and which the jobbers on the Stock Exchange 
have before them in dealing with securities of various brewery 
companies. This, in the way our balance-sheet by itself now 
shows, did not disclose the actual position of our assets and liabili- 
ties, particularly as regards Debenture issues.” 

Since then the position has altered very much by reason of the 
company acquiring the share capital of other companies to an 
amount exceeding half-a-inillion. The financial years of these con- 
cerns do not all coincide with ours, and a consolidated balance-shect 
to-day would necessarily be such a complicated statement that in 
your directors’ opinion it would be of little use. 

COLONEL GRETTON’S BILL. 

The Licensing Amendment Bill presented by Colonel Gretton, 
and designed to amend the Licensing Acts, 1910 and 1921, did not 
secure a place in the Parliamentary ballot. Clause | dealt with the 
consent of the justices to structural alterations for improvement of 
service to the public, and provided that such consent should not be 
refused if the proposed alterations would render the licensed pre- 
mises better adapted for the convenience and comfort of the public, 
and did not interfere with the proper conduct of the business. 
Should the justices refuse there would be the right of appeal. Those 
proposals had subsequently been endorsed in the report of the 
Southborough Committee. 

Last year the chairman had referred to the introduction of a 
Liquor Control Bill into the House of Lords by the Bishop of Liver- 
pool. ‘the effect of that Bill, had it become law, would have been 
to confiscate licences-—all within fifteen years—paying atiny portion 
of their market value if acquired before the fifteenth year, and 
nothing at all if takes in the last year. The bishop had modestly 
claimed for his Bill that it was “ an honest, reasonable, and equit- 
able attempt to help the country to be really sober by making it 
really free.” and had gently chided them for looking upon the pro- 
pos als as being confise “atory. 

Jn opposing the Bill, the Earl of Birkenhead, referring to the 
— nsation proposals, denied that there was any compensation 
for licences at all. 1t was a complete abuse of the term, and he was 
very sorry that the right rev. prelates who had lent their support 
to the Bill should have lent it on a misunderstanding. ‘ The Bill,” 
he said, “is framed upon a principle which must fail because it is 
wnti-social, and it is tyrannical. It is claimed that it is democratic. 
A more amazing pretension was never put forward.’? ‘The chairman 

concluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 
The resolution was seconded by Sir Ernest Cain, Bt., and carried 
unanimously. The formal business was duly transacted, and at an 
extraordinary general mee ting subsequently held certain alterations 
in the articles of association we re unanimously approved. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors, and staff, proposed by Mr. T. Binsted, and 
seconded by Mr. Perceval Wolton. 














The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Eqy 
able” are so large that if they are cy 
tinued in the future at the same rat 
as seems probable —an assurance 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable a 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end, 
the term, or £941 more than 4 
premiums paid. 
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Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Li 


(Registered in Japan.) 
STABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... sis Yen 100,00 
Reserve Fund ae as ee eos one Yen 96,500,00 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA, eeisiee at Alexandria, Bataviy 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Chan gchun, Daired 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulz 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyu 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New Yor 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francis 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabay. 
Sydney, ‘Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Isinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivosted 
(temporarily closed), 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Ex re, issutt 
Drafts and Telegraphic ‘Transfers and Letters of Credit on abow 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Busines 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained a 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











-ROVAL BANK of SCOTLAND 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - £2,500,000 
| Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct. ie 1926) - £2.571,249 
| Deposits (Oct., 1926) - - - £410,457,710 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 

and Buchanan Street. 
217 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor, and also as Irustee for Debenture or other 
Issues, &c. 
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